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A MILLIONAIRE’S FUNERAL. 


BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 








STAND with me here where these rich draperies fall, 
Shadowing this aleoved orchid. We can mark 

The costly and simple coffin, and the face 

It holds, part visible, with waxen brow 

And pale, pinched nostrils, from the satined sides. 


This was a bad man. (Start not; I speak low.) 

For years he clad his life in sordidness, 

The idolaterof gain. He played with chance 

Like the coarse gambler, rattling random dice, 
Brooding o’er slippery and fortuitous cards ; 

Yet loftier was he—grander, if you please— 

Just as an arch-fiend might above his imps 

Loom in sheer evil. Dice and cards to him 

Were fluctuant millions, ever lost or won 

In that gross bevy of gamesters not far off, 

Our New York Wall Street. Rainbow-tinted dreams 
Of some half-baby Aladdin might not cope 

With his gold splendors of rank loot and luck. 
Anarchy spawned him. The metropolis 

Reeked, in his youth, with those vile fumes of fraud 
Which mean the lingering fever-heats that fold 

A nation while it wakes from war’s hot trance. 

He seized the occasion ; judges had grown base 
Barterers of justice ; these he bribed with zeal. 

The rulers of his land had flung in slime 

Their sacred national trusts, and these he lured 
Toinfamies. His railroads poured their steam 
With big, voluminous, deceptive clouds 

Into the people’s eyes. Throngs watched him wear 
The stolen insignia of philanthropy 

And gaped, some reverent, some with covert scorn. 


This was a bad man. If America 

Had more such insolent egotists as he 

Heaven save our proud republic! Their cold souls 
Are ice whose chill would freeze all patriot warmth 
Which pulsed, a century since, in our loved land. 
Between himself and many an outcast doomed 

To shorn head and guilt’s flaring livery dwells 

One difference: they were thieves begot of slums ; 
He was the statelier kind of thief that stole 
Pictorially— a Duval who drave 

The pistol-muzzle of his brigandage full 

Into the vehicle-window of the State— 

A fierce Dick Turpin of finance, who clothed 

His crime in galliard swagger, tinged it red 

With bluff romanticism. As ripe result, 

You see the mass abhor one thief, and lift 

The other to that same bad eminence 

Glorious dead Milton made his Satan scale. 


Dare we to doubt the civic wrong he wrought ? 

Perchance the mob doubts, but the mob has gone 
Sheep-like and plaintless for so many a year 

luto the shambles of gross bigot faitbs 
Built for it by such despot slaughterers ! 
The clergyman comes now ; draw back a step. 

Ah, how incongruous that the saintly name 

Of Christ should sound above this greed-racked flesh ! 
Still, charity is the noblest human trait ; 

Let us have mercy on him at this last hour ; 

Let us recall the age that molded him; 

Let us be mindful of heredity, 

With all its deadly and subtle flows of force. 

This railroad-wrecker, this corruptionist, 

This bane of widow and orphan, whose past tears 
Have dropped so copious that, if blent in one, 

Their salt tides might have drowned him, this dacoit, 

Reveling in cut-purse arrogance~——who knows 
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The mystic ante-natal trends that met 

To make him what hewas? A scorpion tempts 
Our loathing, not our spleen ; we shun it, packed 
With venomous ill, nor think to blame the sting 
It carries. That we accept, like destiny. 


See yonder pale girl at the coffin’s edge, 

With gold hair brighter from her garb’s black folds ; 
His only child. Of all his kith or kin 

Alone she is left, too. Note her plaintive eyes 
Brim with large tears, like over-plenteous dew 
Burdening twin blooms. At least this delicate girl 
Has loved him, and can weep that he is dead ! 
Perchance no life was ever lived in vain 

If just one sentient human soul could grieve 

Above its grave, And yet even Nero dead 
(Save history blunders) knew such fate benign. 


Well, better we should lapse not, you and I, 
Into harsh dictatorial pessimisms. 

They serve noend. We'll both stay merciful. 
Come; the crowd parts; the coffin-lid has fallen. 
Once more dust claims this towering plutocrat. 
NEw YorK Ciry. 
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THE CONVERSION OF RABI OSHANA. 
BY BENJAMIN LABAREE, D.D. 





THERE entered into rest, in the summer of 1892, at 
Urumia, Persia, a young evangelist whose memory will 
long be cherished in the Evangelical Nestorian churches 
for his notable conversion and subsequent influence as a 
preacher. R&bi Oshana’s father was a greatly esteemed 
pastor, a prominent man in social and civil affairs. 
The son had been pushed through his education too 
rapidly for his good. He was of a bright, active mind, 
but immature in character and unsteady in purpose. 
So when he had finished his course in the mission col- 
lege, and theological school as well, it was rather a 
problem how to use him, Tho a churchmember, and in 
outward deportment fairly correct, it was scant con- 
fidence we had in his piety. Asan experiment he was 
given a school to teach. From the first he chafed in his 
work. He came often to his superintendent in a queru- 
lous spirit to descant on his troubles. His friends were 
greatly discouraged over him. 

It was under these circumstances that Oshana came 
to my room one day in the spring of 1886 with his face 
more cloudy than usual. Not doubting he had some 
new grievance to tell, I said to him pleasantly, as he sat 
down by my side, ‘‘ Well, Oshana, what is it to-day ?” 
Ican never forget the thrill his reply sent through my 
soul. In tones of the deepest distress, and smiting his 
thigh with Oriental emphasis, he exclaimed : ‘‘ My sins, 
Mr. Labaree! Oh, my sins! I know not what to do on 
account of my sins. It is twenty-two years since my 
mother gave me birth, and every one of those years has 
been spent in sin and out of Christ. And now what 
am I to do?” For some moments he continued on 
in this strain of self-denunciation and despair. My 
efforts to fix his attention upon Christ’s boundless grace 
made little impression. Hg sought out our wisest 
spiritual counsellors, but got no relief. Temptation to 
commit a great sin, as he afterward stated, had revealed 
to him the corruption of his heart and terrified him. 
Week after week the tumult in bis soul continued, and 
his friends feared his reason would give way under the 
stress. 

His father found him sometimes at dead of night 
pacing his room, with his hands clasped to his fevered 
head, sometimes kneeling in his bed praying. He spent 
hours in prayer and whole days in fasting; he made 
frank confession and restitution of small peculations 
from mission book sales; and still the burden of guilt 
and hopelessness hung over him like an angry cloud. 

After various expedients on the part of his friends to 
help him to light and rest, he was sent on a long col- 
porter’s tour, together with a brother of experience. 
Here, in work for those in gross spiritual darkness, he 
found peace and joy for himself. On his return he was 
aflame with faith and lofty Christian ideals. In the 
spirit of a young prophet of Israel he went among the 
churches, calling in ringing tones for a higher standard 
of discipleship. And during the few years he was per- 
mitted to live, the sincerity of his life and the eloquence 
of his message deeply impressed the whole church, in- 
spiring some of his companions, too, to a consecration 
almost as shining as his own, 
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UNPUBLISHED POEMS BY JOBN G. WHITTIER 
AND ELIZABETH WHITTIER. 


BY JOHN RICHARD MEADER, 











IT would be practically impossible to collect the com- 
plete works of any writer; and, in the case of the Quaker 
poet, who was permitted to enjoy so many fruitful years 
of life, it would be even more difficult. 
It was Gray who said : 
“Full many a gem of purest ray serene 

The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean bear ; 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen,” 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 
And the words may well be applied to the works of our 
modern writers. It is believed that many of the sweetest 
songs of the poet Burns are now lying unheeded in the 
peasants’ cottages of the land he loved; and it would be 
strange indeed if our American poets should be excep- 
tions to this rule. In traveling about the country dainty 
thoughts are born in verse; happy incidents are commem- 
orated ; and the unappreciative or thoughtless author, 
failing to place the proper value upon the vagrant fancy, 
leaves it behind to serve asa reminder of his visit. 
This I know to have been the case in more than one 
instance with the poet Whittier ; and a little poem that 
lies before me, which is a gem inits way, presents itself as 
a living witness of this fact. 
On the twenty-first day of 8th month, 1853 (August 
21st), the Quaker poet went to the hills of New Hampshire 
to visit for atime some relatives of mine. While at 
their home he wrote the following verses, and they 
have not appeared with any of his published works : 


“To. H. H. 
““ON FINDING FLOWERS IN MY ROOM. 
*[ came a stranger, with no claim 
For kindness, save an idle name, 
Blown hither by the winds of fame. 


** And yet already round me here 
I feel the sunny atmosphere 
Of love, which casteth out all fear. 


‘Dear friends, whose lavish courtesy 
Has made their mountain home a free 
And bright and happy home for me; 


*“ And thou whose young and thoughtful face 
Suggests that pure and classic grace 
The Grecian chisel loved to trace ; 


* Child of my friend, who holds his way 
Where, over Norway’s hills of gray, 
Shines summer's long, unsetting day, 


“ Thanks for these flowers, whose sweet perfume, 
Like whispers from their lips of bloom, 
Pervades and gladdens all my room. 


‘* No sweeter ones in E!!wood’s day 
Bloomed ‘round young Guilielma’s way, 
Herself a flower more fair than they. 


* Like her, with outward gifts endued, 
Be thou, like her, wise, calm and good, 
A crowned and perfect womanhood. 


“Thy mother’s heart, thy father’s brain 
Be thine—soft blending, like the twain, 
Life’s sunshine and its freshening rain. 


“Thy daily deeds like holy psalms 
Low sung, and prayer with folded palms, 
Of God’s good angels asking alms. 


* So shall thy father’s heart be glad, 
And sainted eyes, no longer sad, 
Their blessings from on high shall add.” 

“The “H. H. H” to whom Whittier referred was 
Hannah Huldah Hoag, who was then a sweet-faced 
Quaker girl ; and altho many years have passed she still 
treasures the verses among her dearest possessions. 

In the poem, which plainly shows Whittier’s touch in 
its simple verses, the poet refers to a romance that 
stands out as one of the interesting scenes in the history 
of the Quakers. 

Thomas Ellwood was among the first to cast his lot 
with the despised religious sect in those days, when the 
whipping post and the common prison were thought 
none too severe for the quiet, godly people who only 
wished to be permitted to worship in their own quaint 
way. 

He was the friend of the poet Milton, and in ‘‘ Old 
Portraits and Modern Sketches,” Whittier relates many 
interesting incidents of that friendship. It was Ellwood 
who first read ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” carrying the manuscript 
of the immortal poem ‘‘in his gray coat pocket across 
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Giles Chalfont.” It was Ellwood who first suggested a 
second great work, ‘‘ Paradise Regained.” He tells the 
story himself : 

“« He asked me how I liked it (4. ¢., { Paradise Lost’yand 
what I thought of it, which I modestly but freely told him ; 
and, after some further discourse about it, I pleasantly 
said to him: ‘Thou hast said much bere of ‘ Paradise Lost’; 
what hast thou to say of ‘Paradise Found’? He made me 
no answer, but sat some time in amuse, then brake off that 
discourse, and fell upon another subject.” 

Early in life Ellwood had been the playmate of Guili- 
elma Pennington, but they had been separated ; and 
when the young man met her again she was a demure 
Quaker lass walking in her father’s garden, Altho he 
sought to win her loveshe at last married William Penn; 
and the incidents, as told by Whittier, make one of the 
most dainty love stories that has come down to us from 
that time. 

But this modern Guilielma had already entertained 
another Quaker poet in her mountain home, Two years 
before, or in 1851, Elizabeth Whittier wandered beneath 
the autumn-tinted trees and@eross the brown meadows 
with ‘‘H. H. H.”; and when she returned to her home 
she left the following poem, which in its sweet stanzas 
proves that John Greenleaf Whittier was not the only 
poet in his family: 

“CASSANDRA SOUTHWICK AND H., H. H. 
* Girl of the hills! thy artless grace 
Of nature’s loveliest influence tells; 
In thy meek eyes of tranquil light 
The soft hue of the violet dwells. 
* How beautiful that morning time, 
The sunlight falling on thy hair, 
And two young voices, sweetly blent, 
Chanting upon the summer air 
** Chanting a ballad of old time, 
A’story of our * eerie days,’ 
When rose from scaffold, floor and cell 
The triumph prayer, the psalm of praise. 
“The past caine back; to me it seemed 
Thou wast that maiden, meek and young 
In thy calm face her courage shone, 
Her fervor melted from thy tongue. 
" And so I dreamed a morning dream, 
For thou, dear girl, hast never trod 
The narrow and the therny way, , 
Marked sometimes for the lambs of God. 
* And when the sweet chant died away, 
And girlish voices rose in glee, 
That vision of the past remained; 
Thou wast Cassandra still to me.” 

Elizabeth Whittier was also a poet ; and while her poor 
health prevented her from attempting to cope with her 
brother, she has left many verses to testify to her 
genius. We can catch a glimpse of her power in her 
poems that appear in ‘ Hazel Blossoms,” where her 
more famous brother has rescued a few gems in order 
that the world may read and learn of the blessing it has 
lost. , 

In her poem to ‘H.-H. H.” Elizabeth Whittier speaks 
of Cassandra Southwick, In Mussey’s edition of 
Whittier’s poems the story of this young heroine is given 
substantially as follows : 

‘A son and daughter of Lawrence Southwick, of Salem, 
Mass., who had himself been imprisoned and deprived of 
his property for having entertained two Quakers in his 
house, were fined £10 each for non-attendance at church, a 
sum which they were unable to pay. The General Court 
issued an order, signed by Edward Rawson, secretary, by 
which the treasurer was‘ fully empowered to sell the said 
persons to any of the English nation at Virginia or Barba- 
does, to answer said fine.’ An attempt was made to carry 
into execution this barbarous order, but no ship-master 
was found willing to convey them to the West Indies.” 

How grandly the words of the kind-hearted ship- 
master ring in our ears: 

“Pile my ship with bars of silver—pack with coins of Spanish 
gold, 

From heel-piece up to deck-plank, the roomage of her hold; 

By the living God who made me! [ would sooner in your bay 

Sink shipand crew and cargo than bear this child away !” 

These poems are but two of the gems that are carefully 
laid away in safe receptacles and treasured as personal 
memories of dear friendships. How many more there 
are no one can tell, 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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THE RACE FOR THE CROWN. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 





**So run that ye may attain,” was the great Apostle’s 
exhortation to his fellow-Christians at Corinth. Or, if 
literally translated, “‘so run as to win the prize.” He 
drew his illustration from the Isthmian games, that were 
celebrated in their neighborhood, when the stripped 
racer, before a vast crowd of spectators, ran for a chap- 
let of laurel or of pine. Every one who wants to con- 
quer sin and win a Christian life in this world and eter- 
nal life in the next world must imitate the Isthmian 
racer. In this vital matter no one can afford to fail. A 
failure in worldly schemes may be humiliating ; failure 
in character means self-destruction. If there is joy 
among the angels of heaven when an immortal soul is 
saveq, there may also be joy among the devils in hell 
when‘a soul is losts: 

In the Christian race the first essential is a right start 
from the right point with the right purpose. The right 





point to start is the cross of Jesus Christ, and the right 
beginning is genuine repentance and a genuine grasp of 
Christ as the only Savior, The more thorough the con- 
version the stronger for the race; a half conversion 
makes less than half a Christian. A man must break 
with his old self, old habits and old sins before he can be- 
come ‘*a new creature.” And this new life must be 
dominated with a single honest purpose, and that is to 
obey Jesus Christ as his only Master. The Isthmian 
racer kept his eye on the chaplet of pine, and a purse of 
gold flung down on the track would not detain him to 
stoop after it. My friend, if you are setting out on a 


godly life, your eye must be steadily on Christ ; and the 


moment that you begin to love any one or anything 
more than you love him, the moment that you make 
money, or promotion, or social or sensual pleasures your 
goal; you begin to lose headway. ‘‘ This one thing I do,” 
said the grand old athlete of faith, ‘‘I press on toward 
the goal for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus.” If you do not set out with the single honest de- 
termination to serve Christ, whether rich or poor, high 
or humble, popular or unpopular, you will soon play tru- 
ant or become a laggard in the race. Those Greek com- 
batants went into severe training, were required to prac- 
tice abstinence from intoxicants and luxurious food, and 
had to strip off all entangling garments. The Master’s 
injunction to you is ‘If any man will come after me, 
let him deny himself.” Some young converts start with 
too heavy a load, or entangle themselves with favorite 
sins that trip their feet, and soon lead thg@giete back- 
slide. I have watched the career of thousands, and al- 
most every backslider that I have ever known was the 
victim of one or more besetting sins. They would not 
make a clean breach with their besetting sins, and very 
soon gave up following Christ. 3 

‘* Must I give up this practice, or that amusement, or 
that indulgence ?’ Yes, assuredly you must if they are 
wrong in themselves and hinder your Christian life. 
Listen to the voice of conscience on all such points. As 
you regulate your watch by the sun, regulate your con- 
science by the Bible. When you are in any doubt about 
a question of casuistry give your Master the benefit of 
the doubt and take the safe side. Even surrender your 
right to do things not sinful in themselves, provided that 
by so doing you may take a stumbling-block out of an- 
other’s path, and by so doing advance your own graces, 
It might not smirch me to witness a clean play in a thea- 
ter, but by my presence there I give my sanction to theat- 
rical amusements, and some young man whosaw me there 
might make it a warrant for his becoming a theater-goer 
at whatever cost to his purity. Daily food is a lawful 
necessity ; but indulgence in table luxuries may sensu- 
alize you ; and ofttimes a day of fasting has been profit- 
able to both body and soul. Certain luxuries of domes- 
tic life may belawful in themselves, yet to give them up 
in order to have more money for Christ’s service or in 
order to discountenance social extravagance is a dictate 
of Christianity. John Wesley had a right to possess 
silver plate, but he refused to do so, as he said, ‘* while 
sO many poor people were lacking bread.” The most 
unpopular doctrine to preach in these times and the 
hardest one to practice is the good old apostolic doctrine 
of self-denial. The daily battle of Christian prineiple is 
with that artful, subtle, greedy sinner, self. The highest 
victory of grace is to follow Christ over rugged paths of 
self-denial, and this is mainly to be done in the little 
every-day words and acts of life, for the great occasions 
that demand sublime sacrifices are very rare. There is 
more pulp than pluck in too many Christian professors, 
Strive for a piety that will stand a pinch, that can work 
upstream against social currents, that sets its face like 
a flint in the straight, narrow road of righteousness, 

-aul “kept his body under,” and dealt to his old carnal 
appetites smashing blows. ‘* Wherefore,” he exclaims, 
* let us lay aside every weight, and the sin which doth so 
easily beset us, and let us run the race that is set before 
us.” How can a Christian make headway when he is 
enervated with luxuries, or overloaded with the ‘ cares 
of this world,” or bandaged with the manacles of fash- 
ion, or entangled with besetting sins? The Greek racer 
might as soon attempt to win the chaptet when running 
in a sack, 

Bear in mind, my friend, that your success in winning 
the crown will depend upon yourself. Do not misunder- 
stand me. I do not pretend that any Christian is for any 
moment of his life independent of the divine aid. But 
when Jesus Christ is so willing, yea, so desirous to aid 
you, when he both promises and offers his omnipotent 
help, it is entirely your fault if you do not advance 
every day toward the mark for the prize, God’s grace 
will not act on you as a mere passive object as the 
winds acted on the sails of the * Vigilant.” Your entire 
dependence upon Christ’s help is coupled with an entire 
free agency. If he helps you to run, you yourself must 
do the running. There is a true sense in which it de- 
pends upon yourself as to what position you occupy, 
how much influence you possess, how much service you 
render to your Master, how much spiritual joy you have, 
and just how much progress you make in pure, sweet, 
happy and holy living. There is no luck and no magic 
in religion. If you hamstring yourself and cut your 
own sinews you will lose the race. If you nourish your 
strength daily on Bible food, if you starve out your self- 
ish and sensual passions, if you set your face like a flint 
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toward the crown, and keep your inner life “hid with 
Christ,” then neither men nor devils can rob you of that 
crown. It will be no idle boast for you to say, * I can 
do all things through Christ who strengthens me.” 

The racer in the old Grecian games commanded the 
breathlessattention of assembled thousands. You, too, 
humble as you are, will not be left alone, for ever 
around and above your pathway is a countless ‘ cloud 
of witnesses.” The general assembly of the firstborn in 
Heaven look down upon you, and, best of all, you are 
ever in your loving Master’s eye. He will watch every 
step, note every slip, pity every weakness, lift off the 
daily load or help you to carry it, cheer you with his 
smile, and stretch out his everlasting arm to protect 
you through every danger. Keep your eye on Ji sus, 
Put your feet firmly on the path that leads straight on, 
up many a steep cliff and through some days of tempest, 
but on, and still on,until the heavenly gate opens to 
give you welcome. And then if you have been “ faith. 
ful unto death” you shall receive the crown of glory that 
fadeth not away. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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BY ELIZABETH CUMINGS. 


‘“PENDING action by the Senate on the Repeal bill an 
effort will probably be made to bring forward in the House 
and pass bills for the admission as States of the Territories 
of Arizona, New Mexico and Utah, and for repeal of the 
National Election laws. Several bills for these objects 
have already been drafted and will be introduced into the 
House at the first opportunity.”’—New York Tribune. 

With the public attention riveted upon the repeal of 
silver, and public interest distracted by the financial 
situation, the above paragraph will be given little 
thought by most readers. But it means, that if the 
Mormons can effect what has been so long their burn- 
ing desire, sixteen votes of the elec‘oral college will be 
under their control, and they will furnish ten’ Senators 
and six members to the House. Here are some suggest- 
ive figuresfrom New West Gleaner, 1893: 


VOTING POPULATION OF MORMONS. 


35,000 
2,200 
4,000 


Oregon 
California 
Nevada 


5,40 

Politicians and preachers have alike had their say on 
Statehood for Utah ; but they, however important, form 
but a fraction of the Gentile population, and for this rea- 
son I have been gathering up opinions from plain people, 
East, West, North and South in the Territory. I give 
the exact words of the persons sought out. All are repu- 
table persons in good standing, and names are withheld 
only because no end would be gained by giving them, 
and naturally a neighbor is still a neighbor, even if he 
is a L.D.S. I give these opinions as they were noted 
down and without other comment or argument, than an 
entreaty that they be carefully read. 

‘*Mormons make a great point of baptism, and are 
wonderfully bound to the Church by it. Children are 
immersed at the age of eight. Baptism for the dead is of 
immense importance. Families visit Europe and look up 
‘the records of their ancestors.’ ‘They sometimes get the 
names of hundreds and even thousands for whom differ- 
ent members of the family undertake ‘to do work in 
the temple.’ There are four temples in Utah. During 
the past year the status of some families has been read 
in the tabernacle, viz., giving the number they are yet 
due for in the baptismal record, There are also baptisms 
for sickness. Between thirty and forty are in our tem- 
ple four days in the week, and ten months in the year. 
This does not include the occasional workers who come 
and go. They come from quite distant places to be bap- 
tized for those who died before the advent of Joseph 
Smith, and who by this rite are ushered into the abode 
of the blessed. God once had a body, parts and passions; 
and Jesus Christ was married to the sisters at Bethany, 
and I believe to Mary Magdalene. Heaven will be like 
the earth save that it will be ruled over by the saints 
who will go on ever increasing in children and glory. 
A vow has atremendous effect upon the imagination. 
After a long conversation on Mormonisin with an 
apostate from the faith, he accidentally told me he 
had never revealed his ‘new name’ to his wife. They 
were sealed together. The man is told the woman’s 
‘new name,’ but the woman is not told the man’s. Per- 
haps this is because it is the duty of the husband to lead 
his wife (or wives) forth from the grave at the resurrec- 
tion. New marriages I do not know about; but in my 
town plural wives—women in the very highest social 
standing—are mothers of babes in arms, and it would be 
awkward to ask who the fathers are, Near me a Mor- 
mon dignitary has his three wives in one house with 
him ; he always takes the oldest with him when he goes 
anywhere. Several high Mormons I know do not live 
with their first wives. As for belief in the doctrine, 
Woodruff demurred in court at calling his suspension of 
polygamy a revelation; he said he’d rather call it an 
‘impression.’ Belief in polygamy is as strong as ever, for 
it strikes into everything. Nota month ago I hearda 
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young man, who has but one wife, declare that the giv- 
ing up polygamy ‘ was the bitterest of pills.’ I tell you, 
I know polygamy is not dead.” 

‘‘The situation of Utah appears different to one in 
business or in a profession from what it does to the gov- 


“ernor who judges the Territory from the standpoint of 


well enforced laws. My feeling is, Mormonism is over- 
powered, but not at all conquered. I am told every day 
or so by honest men and women that they believe polyg- 
amy isright. Last summer, being quite worn out, I 
went with my wife to visit friends in Idaho. Seventy. 
five miles of the journey was by stage. On ourreturn we 
stopped at a house a little out of the village of B——-, A 
woman apparently about thirty-five years old, with a 
baby in her arms and followed by a girl of fourteen or 
fifteen, came out to get in the stage, but, seeing us, re- 
treated. I asked the driver what the matter was, and 
he at first said ‘ Nothing,’ but finally told us she was a 
plural wife whom the officers were trying to catch. 
‘They want to make her tell who the father of the baby 
is,’ said he, ‘and she is trying to get into Utah.’ We 
were the only passengers, and we assured the driver she 
had nothing to fear from us. After a good deal of per- 
suasion she came and got in, and as we rode together 
half a day she talked to my wife, and among other things 
said she would rather her daughter would die than live 
the lifeshe had. She had become a plural wife at four- 
teen. But she wound up by saying she believed polyg- 
amy alaw of God. An old neighbor of mine has just 
got out from six months in the penitentiary, and he told 
me the day after he got back he had just one thing to 
regret, and that was he had not been sent in for six 
wives instead of two. The past winter my daughter 
was a member of an ancient history class in which five 
of the members were Mormon young ladies, two of them 
daughters of bishops, and in a paper read by one of them, 
and which I heard, was this statement: ‘ Christ had to 
suffer that he might be made perfect. No man can bea 
king in the next world unless he is made perfect by suf- 
fering in this. As man is now God once was, and there 
are more gods than the one God Gentiles believe in.’ The 
point of interest in this is that polygamy is taught to be 
the means by which men in this world become kings and 
gods in the next.” 

‘* At the conference of the National Woman’s Relief 
Society, held at Ephraim, one of the speakers said they 
were dreadfully persecuted by the United States Gov- 
ernment, and the ladies ought to get the right to select 
their own officers ; then, of course, they could enforce 
any law or not. This Relief Society keeps a man in 
Washington to work for Mormon interests.” 

The National Woman’s Relief Society numbers some 
25,000 members, scattered through about ten States, and 
is a philanthropic organization. The families of men 
sent to jail for polygamy are always carefully provided 
for by the Church, I know not whether by this society 
or directly, 

‘Polygamy would be proclaimed valid and essential 
to salvation the hour Utah was admitted to the sister- 
hood of States. It is continued quietly now. The Gov- 
ernment cannot stop it because the women have come to 
accept it as a command from God and an honorable 
condition, 

“The people have been told for years that Christ 
would appear at the dedication of the Temple at Salt 
Luke City, with Joseph Smith and Brigham Young and 
hosts of angels. Now they are told because of their un- 
faithfulness the Lord cannot manifest himself, and they 
must wait longer, performing the rites and ceremonies 
for which the Temple was prepared. At first only the 
truly faithful were to be admitted to the dedication of 
the Temple. Then they broadened the lines, and every 
one who could secure a recommend from his bishop was 
urged to go. Entire Sunday-schools went up. Those 
who had not money have borrowed, paying as high as 
25 per cent. ; and one of our banks has loaned $2,000 in 
sums from $10 to $25, Finally the blind and the maimed 
and halt were carried along by the worshipful crowd ; 
and the Church is stronger by far than it was three 
years ago. Whatever is done for Utah must be quickly 
done, They are determined to close all mission schools 
by having public schools of their own from which they 
exclude the Bible and in which they teach Mormonism.” 

**My work brings me into intimate contact with Mor- 
mons, and I must admit that while I find honest, true- 
hearted people among them, there seems to be ingrained 
In them a sort of deception I never met with elsewhere, 
and a tendency not to know thine from mine, if ‘thine’ 
happens to be Gentile. Intemperance is a vice fostered 
by the example of the leaders. The Bishop and his asso- 
Clates here often spend Sunday afternoons drinking 
Whisky and playing cards together. You could under- 
stand that their doctrine that polygamy will take them 
to Heaven is really at the bottom of these practices if 
you lived in Utah.” 

“Mormonism has changed its tactics the last. few 
years, but at heart it is the same as when it was danger- 
ous for a Gentile to walk the streets at night. Polygamy 
is not dead. Within the month a neighbos told me that 
if her husband did a certain thing she opposed ‘she 
would inform on him!’ Within the month I have heard 
a leader from Salt Lake City refer to polygamy as ‘the 
doctrine we all love,’ ” 


“I have been three years in Utah, and, while the Mor- 


mons treat me in a friendly way, I am all the while find- 
ing them treacherous and deceitful. First of all and em- 
phatically a Mormon is bound to his Church. To me it 
is marvelous to see the power the Church has over its 
members and even ‘ the hangers-on.’ The dedication of 
the Temple at Salt Lake City has wonderfully strength- 
ened the hold of the leaders upon the people. Eastern 
people cannot guess how far-reaching it is.” 

‘*T cannot believe God will permit Utah tu become a 
State. You cannot realize our anxiety over the matter. 
Living here so long I have felt sometimes as if blood 
would yet be shed before Utah can be rid of its curse. 
The belief seems to permeate the whole being, and makes 
the person holding it anti-American.” 

“* You might as well try to convince a stone wall as 
an old Mormon that polygamy is wrong. The people are 
more cunning and use more policy than of old; but in 
our little town young girls will disappear as suddenly 
as if the grave claimed them. Aftera year or two they 
are resurrected, so to speak, and are plural wives. At 
least they are mothers. Prominent men have a number 
two in the next town, which is inIdaho. I believe the 
division of the Mormons between the two great parties, 
is, tho of course the leaders did not so intend it, a wedge 
to break up Mormonism. Previous to that division they 
stood solid against all comers; now they severally wel- 
come outsiders—as building up their parties.” 

‘“*Every true Mormon puts his Church before the 
United States authority. Each one believes universal 
dominion is the right of the Church. The heavenly 
reward to individuals is power. Polygamy is a high and 
sacred duty, and cannot possibly be given up without 
tearing their religious system in pieces. The Confession 
of Faith, which they so industriously and frankly put 
into the hands of the Commissioners of the Presbyterian 
General Assembly in 1892, bears but little relation to 
their true belief, A neighbor has kept wife number two 
in Nevada till a few weeks since, when she came here, 
bag and baggage. Oh, no! polygamy is not dead ; far 
from it.” 

‘“*Polygamy dead? No; but it will die under the 
hand of Uncle Sam, and the Mormons will become civil- 
ized if we are not given what we do not want—Statehood ” 

“Thave not livedin Utah long. Gentiles and apos- 
tates who have lived here from ‘away back’ are very 
emphatic in asserting that polygamy is not dead, that it 
is, in fact, ‘’possoming.’ [I have heard Mormon women 
declare that it will be resumed in time. A most excel- 
lent young Danish woman, unmarried and somewhat 
over twenty-five, and who makes a laborious living for 
herself and father by washing, often astonishes me 
by her expressions on this point. I have known 
her two years, as a most faithful, affectionate, 
cheerful and virtuous girl, and she seems to recoil 
with as much womanly abhorrence as anybody from the 
idea of any marriage but one of love, and choice, and ab- 
solute fidelity. Her ideas are a mystery to us, and we 
think they are the result of hearing the doctrine reas- 
serted from time to time by Mormon teachers and preach- 
ers. There can be little doubt that unlawful relations 
are secretly maintained by those already in polygamous 
bonds ; but we think the new plural marriages are few. 
There’s no knowing, however, for no Gentile enters a 

temple. The law making the children of such unions 
illegitimate cuts deep. Mormon families are better than 
I could possibly have been made to believe had I never 
come in contact with them, especially when the compli- 
cations are such as one cinnot even mention without 
shame. I passa house every time I go and come from 
business, running over with the fruits of such a union, 
which is a standing marvel tome. A respectable Eag- 
lish widow and her daughter in the old days were both 
married to a man midway in age between them, The 
dignity, mildness, and business sense both women dis- 
play in the management of their family and business 
affairs is not only a surprise to me but a shock to all my 
prezonceived notions. I had'not been here long before I 
made the mental comment: ‘ These people as a rule 
must have managed to idealize their peculiar institution 
even in practice ; and I assure you polygamy does not 
grow less hideous, or the nature worship it covers less 
monstrous, from this point of view.” 

‘“‘ While Mormonism, per se, is more anti-American 
than Jesuitism, many influences are tending to foster 
patriotism in Utah, The attitude of the Gentiles have 
led them to emphasize patriotism, so that it has come to 
pass that in this city the children are marshaled and 
drilled in patriotic demonstration in a way that must 
leave a mark, Mormons are not what could be called 
public spirited, and to an outside observer seem to lack 
personal iadependence and initiative. There is a large pro- 
portion of foreigners who have very erroneous ideas con- 
cerning the rest of our country, and the nation, as such, 
So have the native born. But these things are changing. 
The tendency of division is to divide, and the separa- 
tion into the two parties has brought about a state of 
things whereby non-Mormons can talk and work with 
Mormons. It seems to me that while the prospect of 
Statehood is a valuable stimulus- to public interest, a 
distrustful reluctance on the part of the nation at large 
is at once a wholesome stimulant and a wholesome 
check.” 

“Tf you lived ia Ucah you would know it ought not to 





become a State,” 


In conclusion I quote at random from the Mormon 
hymn book, an expression of Mormon feeling toward the 
Federal authority : 


“Up, awake, ye defenders of Zion, 
The foe’s at the door of your homes; 
Let each heart be the heart of a lion, 
Unyielding and proud as he roams. 
Remember the wrongs of Missouri, 
Forget not the fate of Nauvoo; 
When the God-hating foe is before ye 
Stand firm and be faithful and true. 


“Shall we bear with oppression forever ? 

Shall we tamely submit to the foe ? 

While the ties of our kindred they sever 
Shall the blood of our prophets still flow ? 

No. The thoughts set the heart wildly beating, 
Our vows at each pulse we renew, 

Ne’er to rest till our foe is retreating, 
While we remain faithful and true.” 

SouTH Evanston, ILL. 
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THE LAST CHIEF RABBI OF LITHUANIA. 
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The office of Chief Rabbi was imposed upon the Jews 
of England by King John Lackland at the beginning of 
the thirteenth century. He appointed a ‘ Presbyter 
Judeorum” to enforce the payment of his taxations, to 
keep the ‘‘ Exchequer of the. Jews,” well supplied by 
means of religious coercion. His Rabbi had the power 
to pronounce the religious ban upon the persons or com- 
munities that were not able or willing to pay their taxes 
to the King. At the same time the authority was vested 
in him to use the secular powers against congregations 
which would not comply with his dictates; the congre- 
gations could not elect a rabbi without his sanction and 
approval, nor could the rabbis decide upon religious 
questions without submitting their decisions to his con- 
firmation. King Henry III continued the office and ap- 
pointed three Chief Rabbis in succession. Such aconcen- 
tration of power, secular and religious, in the hands of 
one man had never been knownin Judaism before, But 
the Jews of England were so miserably circumstanced at 
tbat time that one evil more or less could hardly effect 
them. 

At the beginning of the fifteenth century Emperor 
Ruprecht of Germany introduced the office of Chief 
Rabbi in his land. He appointed a certain Rabbi Israel 
as ‘‘ Grand Master over all the Rabbis, Jews and Jew- 
esses of the German Empire” (Hochmeister iiber alle 
Rabbinen, Juden und Jiidinnen des deutschen Reiches). 
But the rabbis of Germany at once refused to acknowl- 
edge his authority, and the Jewish communities would 
not submit to his power. Favored by the opposition of 
the federal princes and knights to their Emperor, the 
Jewish communities could without much hindrance 
ignore the Chief Rabbi and follow their own councils in 
the management of their religious and secular affairs. 

King Sygmund August, the last of the Jagielon 
dynasty, introduced the office of Chief Rabbi in Poland, 
He appointed a certain Michael Josephovitch as chief 
over the Jews of Lithuania, and (as Professor Harkavy, 
of St. Petersburg, has shown) a Rabbi Abraham, of 
Bohemia, as chief over the communities in Poland 
proper in the year 1514. Lithuania was, at that time, 
yet an independent State under the suzerainty of Poland, 
and the Lithuanian people were adverse to the ruling of 
the Polish kings. This popular aversion was based on 
social and religious antipathies. The Polish nobility 
treated the common people not merely as inferiors in 
station, but simply as slaves; their haughtiness and dis- 
regard for the rights and interests of the lower classes 
knew no bounds. The same arrogant pride and selfish- 
ness which brought perfect anarchy into their parlia- 
mentary sessions and which wrought the destruction of 
their power and national existence, was the cause of 
the Lithuanian aversion toward their Government. The 
privileges which the wise and good kings since Casimir 
the Great accorded to the trades, commerce and manu- 
facture, were constantly contended against and arbitra- 
rily suppressed by the overbearing Polish nobles. The 
peasantry of the villages were reduced to serfdom the 
very moment Polish nobles and freeholders began ruling 
them. This was naturally objectionable to the peace- 
loving, industrious and freedom-loving Lithuanians, who 
had not known such oppressions under the ruling of 
their own princes. Added to this came the difference of 
religious confessions. At about the same time when 
the Polish Prince Mieszyslaw adopted and introduced 
among his people the Roman Confession (in the year 963) 
the Russian Princess Olga adopted the Byzantine Con- 
fession of Christianivy (955). The Lithuanian princes 
followed the example of Olga in the twelfth century, 
but made no efforts to convert their people to the Greek 
doctrines of Christianity. Their action, however, could 
not fail to imbue the Lithuanians with prejudices 
against the Roman faith and its confessors. Even when 
the Lithuanian Prince Jagielo became King of Poland 
(in 1367) and, having adopted the Roman Confession, 
made it the religion of the State, he could not get the 
bulk of his Lithuanians to follow him into the Roman 
Church ; they preferred following their domestic rulers 





and princes in the Greek Confession, or persevered in 
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their old idolatry. All this combined to make the Poles 
and their Government distasteful to the Lithuanian 
people. 

The Jews who lived among the Slavs since the begin- 
ning of the present era, and to whom Lithuania was the 
only country of refuge when they were persecuted by 
the Roman Church from the West and the Greek Church 
from the East, adopted the Lithuanian sympathies and 
antipathies in all social and political relations. They 
disliked the Polish Government, which was never strong 
enough to control the brutal instincts of its own favored 
classes. And when King Sygmund, of Poland, ap- 
pointed a Chief Rabbi over the Lithuanian communities, 
the Jews of that country were opposed to the man and 
to his office. 

Nor was the Chief of hisselection and appointment the 
tuau to command the respect and to gain the adherence 
of the Lithuanian Jews. Rabbi Michael Josephovitch 
was too good a financier to be a profound scholar of the 
rabbinical law. Together with his brother Abraham he 
farmed from the Polish Government the taxes of towns, 
bridges and foreign imports, and made contracts for the 
coinage of Polish money. He was enormously rich, and 
was subsequently raised to the station of nobility by the 
King. He resided in Brest (Brzesc),a city which became 
Polonized very early, and the Jewish denizens of which 
were, therefore, regarded in a rather oblique light by 
their brethren of the interior Lithunanian communities. 
The man as Chief Rabbi and the Polonized city of Brest 
as the seat of rabbinism in Lithuania were accordingly 
objectionable to the Jews of that country. 

One of the most deplorable consequences of this ‘‘ offi- 
cial” rabbinism was the final breach between the Ka- 
raites and the Rabbinite Jews in Lithuania. Up to that 
time the Karaites of Trocki, Vilna, Luzk and other dis- 
tricts lived on fraternal terms with their Rabbinite 
brethren. The secular authorities made no distinction 
between these two classes of Jews, and they both alike 
and together bore their communal burdens and mingled 
in social and religious life. Tradition says that the large 
synagog of Vilna was built in common by the Karaites 
and the Rabbinites, and that they worshiped together 
under the roof of that sanctuary. Certain it is that ata 
later date the Karaites claimed possession of that sanc- 
tuary, and that the Jewish community spent large sums 
of money in litigation until their ownership of the mon- 
umental structure was established. The writer of this 
was told by his sainted father that the Karaites were 
induced to withdraw their claim to the synagog when 
they had been informed that if they established it, and 
proofs were coming forward to show that they had been 
worshiping together with the Rabbinites, they would be 
put under the same status as all the Jews. But docu- 
mentary evidence of this litigation, important as_ it 
would be to the history of the Jews in Russia, will prob- 
ably not come forward as long as the Russian Jews labor 
under the difficulties which now beset them, and as long 
as the press of the Czar-ridden land is hampered by the 
censor. 

The final breach between the Karaites and Rabbinite 
Jews Jf Lithuania occurred in the following manner: 
As soon as King Sygmund, of Poland, appointed a Chief 
Rabbi over the Jews of Lithuania the Karaites _peti- 
tioned to be exempted from the authority of that Rabbi 
as they did not believe in the rabbinical law, At the 
same time they pleaded that the Magdeburg Statutes 
(das Magdeburgische Recht), which made distinctions be- 
tween Jews and non-Jews and under which the Polish 
municipalities had been working for two centuries, had 
only the Rabbinite Jews in view. As they, the Kara- 
ites, did not believe in the rabbinical law, they wanted 
to be exempted from all special legislation against the 
Jews. Their claims were sustained by the Polish King, 
and from that time the Karaites and the Rabbinite Jews 
were separated politically and socially. This occurrence 
was very painful to the Jews of Lithuania. It convinced 
them that their Karaite brethren were ready to disown 
them for the sake of political preferences ; that they 
lacked that sense of solidarity which had become a vital 
principal of Judaism next to the confession of monothe- 
ism and the belief in the immortality of the soul. As 
the office of Chief Rabbi was the immediate cause of 
this bitter experience, the man who occupied it and the 
Government which forced it upon them became the more 
distasteful to the Jews of Lithuania. 

Protests were immediately made against the power 
vested in Rabbi Josephovitch, but he was too influential 
in Court circles to be easily overthrown. Fifteen years 
after his appointment, however, the King was persuaded 
to modify the laws concerning the Chief Rabbi. A new 
law was promulgated which empowered every Jewish 
community to elect its own rabbi, and ordered that the 
rabbis of all districts should meet periodically in coun- 
cil and decide upon Jewish religious and social ques- 
tions, their decisions to be presented to the confirmation 

of the Government through the appointed Chief Rabbi. 
Thus the power of decision was taken out of the hands 
of the official chief. Still the Lithuanian communities 
ignored the man and his office; their elected rabbis 
would not attend the rabbinical councils. At last the 
Polish Government revoked the law about the appoint- 
ment of a Chief Rabbi over all the Jewish communities 
of Lithuania. The communities of every district were 


allowed to elect their own chiefs, and to submit their 


election to the approval of the Government. Under 
these conditions the city of Vilna became the seat of 
rabbinism in Lithuania, as it was able to produce the 
most learned men. Many of the surrounding districts 
of Vilna delegated the Chief Rabbis of that city to act in 
their official capacity as their own chiefs. In the course 
of time all the Jewish communities of Lithuania became 
tributary to the rabbinical seat of Vilna by their own 
choice and selection. As long, however, as the Govern- 
ment had vested in the Rabbi the power to interfere in 
the secular affairs of their constituencies, there were 
constant trouble and disagreements between the com- 
munal leaders (Qahal) and the rabbis. What the former, 
as practical men of the world, deemed expedient and 
right, the rabbis, as perfect idealists, could not always 
assent to. Nothing less than a perfect separation be- 
tween the secular and religious affairs of the communi- 
ties and the autonomy of each congregation in the man- 
agement of its own religious affairs would satisfy the 
Jews of Lithuania, 

These were the principles at work against the Chief 
Rabbi and his authority in secular matters. 

The last King of Poland, Stanislaus August Poniatov- 
ski, soon after his coronation, abolished the office of 
Chief Rabbi by a special decree. But Rabbi Samuel ben 
Abhigdor, of Vilna, whose election had been confirmed 
by the previous King, would not yield his prerogatives. 
He continued interfering in the secular affairs of his 
constituency, and was sustained by the Polish authori- 
ties, especially by the Bishop of Vilna, This gave actual 
cause to the displeasure of the communal leaders. For 
about ten years, however, Rabbi Samuel succeeded in 
holding the office of Chief by virtue of his profound learn- 
ing and great popularity with the common people; until 
at last, in the year 1788, the communal leaders of Vilna 
decided to depose him at any sacrifice. 

When the quarrel between Rabbi Samuel and his consti- 
tuency broke out the city of Vilna was divided into three 
jurisdictions. The representative of the central Govern- 
ment (Voyevoda), the Bishop and the municipal council 
had each q part of the city under his exclusive control 
and management. Rabbi Samuel, as soon as he was in- 
formed of the action of his Qahal, withdrew to the juris- 
diction of the Bishop and appealed to the secular powers 
against the decision of the Jewish communal leaders; the 
latter committed their cause to the Government repre- 
sentative. As each of the contending parties had a 
strong adherence, a long and wearisome struggle ensued. 
There was actual fighting in the streets and synagogs be- 
tween the partisans, and criminal processes ensued for 
which several of the fighters were condemned to hard 
labor in the fortress. The action of the Rabbi appealing 
to the secular powers against his constituency gave 
moral strength to the cause of the latter. In a worldly 
sense Rabbi Samuel was victorious. King Poniatovski 
confirmed him in his office and imposed heavy fines 
upon the community of Vilna. By virtue of this triumph 
he continued signing himself ‘‘ Chief Rabbiof Vilna and 
its dependencies.” But virtually his power was gone. 
The communal leaders of Vilna paid the increased salary 
and the fines adjudged to him by the Government, but 
ignored his decisions in all religious and social matters. 

When Rabbi Samuel died representatives of all Jewish 
communities of Lithuania and Russia assembled in 
Vilna and enacted a law never to elect a Chief Rabbi 
again. This law is still in force among the Jews in 
Russia. 

New Yor«K CITY. 
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THE PLAIN TRUTH ABOUT THE INDEX. 


BY E PLURIBUS UNUS, 


Progr. St. GEORGE MIvaRT has done many a good serv- 
ice to the Catholic cause among the English-speaking 
peoples ; and one of the greatest of them is that he man- 
aged to get his name on the Index, which, since the days 
of Galileo, has been adorned with many a glorious name 
which will live after the gentlemen who put them on 
the Index shall have long ago been forgotten. Only 
thinkers and authors of works of considerable eminence 
can aspire to the distinction to have their names enrolled 
there. 

But why we Catholics have particular reason to be 
thankful to Professor Mivart is because the association 
of his great name with the Index has brought the latter, 
at the dawn of the twentieth century, prominently to the 
notice of the English-speaking w rid, and people begin to 
ask everywhere, What, anyway, is the Index? Even the 
wide-awake editor of THE INDEPENDENT, October 5th, 
1893, is anxious to have some questions concerning it 
answered. I shall attempt to dosoin the following lines 
as briefly and as well as my limited ability will permit. 

The proper Index is a list of books which Catholics are 
strictly forbidden to read or retain. But besides these 
expressly named books there are rules of the Index, 
according to which different kinds of books or publica- 
tions are equally strictly forbidden to be kept or read ; as 
all books of heretics defending or explaining their doc- 

trines, heretical songs, reports of heretical conferences or 
synods, also,dictionaries, vocabularies, lexicons, glossaries 
and similar books written by heretics or edited by them, 
containing matters contrary to the Catholic religion, etc. 

According to this all Protestant religious books, 











pamphlets, sermons, reports of conferences and disputa- 








tions of Protestant ministers, all encyclopedias contain. 
ing articles written by Protestants defending or explain. 
ing the doctrines of their denominations and thereby 
contradicting the Catholic religion, are forbidden, 
(Compare ‘‘ Index Librorum Prohibitorum, Decreta de 
Libris Prohibitis nec in Indice nominatim expressis,” * 
§ 1.) Formerly the penalty for reading or keeping any 
of such publications was the incurrence, ipso facto, of 
excommunication. (See ‘‘ Regule Indicis,” No, xX.) 
But since the publication of the Constitution, ‘‘ Apostoli- 
ce Sedis,” by Pope Pius IX, October 12th, 1869, some 
modification has been made. This Constitution, under 
‘* Excommunicationes late sententia speciali modo Ro. 
mano Pontifici reservate,” No. 2, excommunicates 
“all and each one who knowingly read, without the 
authority of the Apostolic See, books of apostates from the 
Christian faith and of heretics defending heresy, as also 
the books of every author by name forbidden by Apostolic 


Letters, and keep and print or in any manner defend 
those books.”’ 


The meaning of this prohibition one of our greatest 
authorities on canon law explains as follows : 

*“To measure the extent of this excommunication it is to 
be observed that by Apostolic Letters are meant only 
Apostolic Bulls and Briefs. Therefore one cannot 
say any more, as Rule X of the Index has (1) that generally 
excommunication is incurred by those who read or keep or 
defend any kind of books of heretics or of the writings of 
any author condemned and forbidden on account of 
heresy, or on account of suspicion of false dogma, but 
only by those who read or retain or defend books of 
heretics defending heresy, or books of any author which 
have been condemned by name by Pontifical Bulls or 
Briefs , hence it is not incurred ‘by those reading, retain- 
ing or defending books forbidden only by the decrees of 
the Congregation of the Index, which decrees are not con- 
sidered to be Apostolic Letters. But they also sin by read- 
ing, retaining or defending these; but this sin is no 
more reserved (for absolution) to the Supreme Pontiff.” 
(‘‘Manuale Totius Juris Canonici auctore D. Craisson. 
Opus Rome ex auctoritate supertore examinatum, ap- 
probatum et commendatum ab cxaminatorthus Romanis,”’ 
Paris, 1885, Vol. II, pp. 134, 135.) 

n short, all Catholics are forbidden under penalty of 
mortal sin to read or to retain any book or publication 
put on the Index by the Congregation alone ; as to the 
other said books condemned also by a pontifical bull or 
brief, or the hooks of heretics defending heresy, all 
Catholics, by reading, retaining or defending them in 
any manner incur excommunication which, in an espe- 
cial manner, is reserved to the Roman Pontiff for abso- 
lution. 

What amount of reading of a forbidden book or publi- 
cation will suffice to make one commit a mortal sin, 
or as to certain publications, to incur, moreover, excom- 
munication? 

Some authorities on moral theology or canon law think 
that about one page will suffice ; others say that even a 
few lines are sufficient. (D. Craisson, l.c., Vol. I, pp. 
390, 391.) Hence every Catholic who will not expose him- 
self to the danger of committing a mortal sin, or of in- 
curring, moreover, excommunication, will do best not 
even to look at a forbidden book or publication. 

Are the Catholics of the United States subject to these 
laws of the Church concerning forbidden books? Only 
one who is utterly ignorant of the very elements of canon 
law could deny or doubt this. These laws are in force 
throughout the entire Church, and no exception is 
known to have been made for American Catholics. The 
bishops regularly receive the faculty for themselves to 
read and retain forbidden books ; and this faculty they 
may grant to priests and other individuals, ‘‘ yet rarely 
and when they may prudently presume that these will 
not suffer any harm from such reading.” Besides, those 
who receive this faculty—bishops, priests and others—are 
obliged carefully to guard those books or publications 
‘in order that they may not come to the hands of 
others.” (Compare ‘‘ Commentarium in Facultates Apos- 
tolicas que Episcopis Nostris Concedi solent ad usum 

Venerabilis Cleri Americani.” Auctore A. Konings, 
C.SS.R., New York, Benziger Bros., 1884, pp. 59-62 and 
88, 89.) 

Now comes the practical question, What are Cath- 
olics to do who may have on hand forbidden books or 
publications ; as, for instance, Protestant books explain- 
ing or defending the doctrines of any Protestant denom- 
ination, book or publication put on the Index, news- 
papers which copied largely from Professor Mivart’s 
articles, or that contain full reports of the Dr. Briggs’s 
trials and defenses, or the addresses lately delivered at 
the Parliament of Religions, at Chicago, or sermons by 
Protestant preachers, or encyclopedias containing arti- 
cles written by Protestants defending or explaining doc- 
trines of Protestant denominations, etc.? Well, if the 
rules of the Index are no farce here, as far as I can see, 
such Catholics may, if they do not want to expose them- 
selves tothe danger of incurring excommunication, oF 
mortal sin, or both—that is, expose themselves to the 
danger of going to Hell—bid better hurry up without 
delay either to deliver such books or publications up to 
their bishop gr to get the faculty from him to read and 
retain them. And if they should be so happy 8 ‘0 
obtain this faculty, then they must not forget to keep 
such books or publications carefully under lock and 





key, and the key in the pocket, so that the forbidden 
fruit may not fall into the hands of the wife or children. 
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This may, indeed, seem hard to Americans who from 
early youth have lived under the fond impression that 
they were reasonably free denizens of the world. Yet, 
to use the words of the venerable Oliver Wendell 
ooo, * End of the wonderful one-hoss shay. 

Logic is logic. That’s all I say.” 
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CATHOLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY PROF, MAURICE F, EGAN, 











To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT, 

Dear Sir :—I notice in a recent number of THE INDE- 
pENDENT a kindly reference to my paper, ‘‘ The Needs of 
Catholic Colleges,” read before the Catholic Congress. 
Permit me, however, to qualify your statement that I 
“ critici sed the Catholic schools with considerable sharp- 
ness,” or found fault with them for ‘‘ maintaining medie- 
val methods.” 

What Isaidin my paper—which I hoped would excite 
discussion—referred only to Catholic colleges, and to cer- 
tain methods of discipline, not medieval, but European. 
Catholic educators in this country need money ; it is not 
narrow views or lack of progressive tendencies which 
keeps them back. 

As to Cathokic schools—with which my paper did not 
concern itself—it is impossible to generalize. I fancy, 
for instance, that if Dr. James M. Rice, whose late book, 
“The Public School System in the United States,” shows 
how unequal the State schools are, were to visit the 
parochial schools taught by the Christian Brothers in 
New York, his conclusions would lead him to rank them 
above the public schools of that city, which at present 
make him so dissatisfied. There isno school system any- 
where in our country at present. Schools, public and 
parochial, are things of locality. 

lam willing to agree with Miss Walker that the paint- 
ings in the Catholic school exhibit are, excepting the 
illuminations, bad ; and their unblushing sincerity makes 
them appear worse. But the truth is that all the 
paintings in color done by very young people in all the 
exhibits are, as a rule, bad; foritis always bad to dabble 
in colors before the value of drawing is learned. 

Let me agree with you in your detestation of that ful- 
some and often hypocritical praise which, at its best, is 
provincial, and, at its worst, a drag on energy and a pal- 
liation of sloth, 

NorreE Dame, IND. 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 








BY KATE FOOTE, 





THE great conflict which began on the seventh of 
August last reached the stage when the end was near, 
on Friday and Saturday of last week. The President 
would have nothing to do with compromise, even when 
Mr. Gorman and Mr. Carlisle thought that he must ; and 
the end came on Monday. The audience in the galleries 
began to increase before the last day, and members from 
the House frequently strolled in to see what was going 
on ; all the signs were that the last struggle was close at 
hand. Allof theamendments were disposed of one after 
the other, tho that which would have revived the Bland 
Allison Act of 1873, offered by Mr. Berry, of Arkansas, 
came within five votes of being adopted. The bill which 
repeals, and which differs just a little from the Wilson 
Bill that passed the House, was brought out from its state 
of being ‘‘in committee of the Whole,” and was reported to 
the Senate, a process which was effected by a vote and 
taken from a parliamentary view, was a lesson in the 
way the Senate sits as a Committee of the Whole, Mr. 
Voorhees rose and said that he wished to bring the bill 
to a vote at two o’clock on Monday. The Senate took a 
recess over Sunday, keeping up the Congressional day 
for more than a week, and on Sunday people took their 
ease, sure of a final victory on Monday. In the eloquence 
of Friday and Saturday was that of some of the silver 
Senators who were solemn and melancholy. Mr. Wol- 
Cott threatened the Administration Republicans with the 
mischief the silver Senators would do when the Tariff 
and the Elections bills are brought up; and Mr. Teller 
brought out the best points in any speech he has made 
yet, namely, that Colorado has great agricultural indus- 
tries and that she will give herself to the varied indus- 
tries which she has rather neglected thus far in her de- 
Votion tosilver mining ; and in the midst of all the elo- 
quence, the debate and the constant voting upon amend- 
ments, Mr, Hill, of New York, urged an immediate vote 
upon the bill. Among the repeal Senators, Mr. Sherman 
spoke with warmth and clearness upon the necessity of 
authorizing the issue of bonds by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, at three per cent. interest, running from three 
to five years, and tobe issued for the purpose of keeping 
gold aod silver at a parity in the Treasury. 
The debate brought out Mr. Gorman—the first time he 
spoken since the session began. He was severe with 
Mr. Sherman for being so willing to repeal the Sherman 
Act, while he thought it would not meet the expecta- 
tion of the people. Mr. Gorman also objected to the 
plan of issuing bonds ; this was more because he wanted 
the Democratic Party to feel the responsibility and have 
the honor of finding the way out of our present difficul- 
ties than anything else. Mr, Gorman and his party do 


not like to adopt any method that has been used by Re- 

publicans, because it is practically an admission that 

Republican ways are good and to becommended. Mr. 

Gorman said, lastly, that the long debate had been neces- 

sary, in order to convert men enough to bring about a 

repeal. Mr. Gorman was very adroit in the way-he 

demonstrated that the Democrats had, done the best 

thing possible, and that they would yet do the best thing 

in the way of financial legislation for the extrication of 

the Treasury from its embarrassing situation. People 

who were listening, among them many Senators, hoped 

that he would explain the facts that preceded the sign- 

ing of the compromise ; but that is still unwritten his- 

tory. Mr. Gorman merely said that he could not violate 

the confidence reposed in him by his fellow-Senators, 

who had signed the compromise. Never was a violation 

of trust more earnestly desired. Some day let us hope 

it will be revealed. 

Monday came, with full galleries and on the floor of 

the chamber the seats nearly all full. In the Diplomatic 

Gallery I saw a few of the Diplomatic Corps. They are 

very rarely present any of them—as if they did not care 

to learn much about the country to which they are cred- 

ited ; but on that day the British Minister was there for 

an hour or two, and Dr. Guzman, Minister from Nicara- 

gua, and some of the wives of the Ministers belonging to 

other countries wbo have representatives here. In the 

reserved galleries were Mrs. John G. Carlisle, Mrs. Man- 

derson, Mrs. Cullom, Mrs, Stewart and Mrs. Jones, and 

other of the wives of Senators, and Mrs. Field, who has 

followed much of the Senate’s course, from an interest in 

the subject of silver, but also from an interest in the 

study of parliamentary rules. 

On the floor of the chamber were Mr. Sherman, sedate 
and thoughtful, and Mr, Morrill, scholarly and refined, 

and on the Democratic side Mr. Voorhees looking worn 

and yet in firm health, Mr. Harris, of Tennessee, keen 

and alert, and Mr. Lindsay, the Senator from Kentucky, 

who took the vacant seat of Mr. Carlisle when the latter 
went into the Cabinet. Mr. Lindsay is a handsome man 

with silver-gray hair, broad shoulders, his figure not too 

stout but well filled out, and a genial, pleasant manner 

which is a good setting for his ability, and makes one ex- 

pect to see him do good work during the rest of the ses- 

sion, The silver Senators were calm and serene; they 

had done their best, and now they were going to be 
beaten by only a small majority, and of that there were 
many old friends of silver who would probably not allow 
it to go without helpful legislation in the future. They 
could not help, however, putting in their last words. 
Mr. Morgan, of Alabama, spoke for nearly three hours, 
keeping that crowd waiting for a thing that he knew was 
a foregone conclusion. Mr. Jones, of Nevada, finished 
his speech, begun several days ago, and to hear him one 
would have thought he still had hopes ; he has such gen- 
uine earnestness coupled with a philosophical knowledge 
of the question, that one could listen to him even when 
one entirely disagreed with his conclusions, 

’ Mr. Colquitt, of Georgia, who is still an invalid, was 
rolled inon a wheeled chair, and fringed around the edges 
of the chamber sat orstood many members—Mr. Springer, 
Mr. Bland, the champion of free silver for these many 
years, Mr. Crisp, the Speaker of the House, Mr. Tracey, 
and many others, Mr. Cockrell made a short speech 
with more fire than he has ever shown before. He has 
long been angry apparently with the way the bill has 
been conducted and with the fact that so many old 
friends of silver were now in favor of repeal. He 
called the combination that has at last conquered, a 
Republican-Mugwump coalition that had no flavor of 
a Democratic organization about it, Republican Sena- 
tors had to be consulted about everything that was done, 
and the Republican Party was infinitely more responsi- 
ble for unconditional repeal than the Democratic Party. 
To this Mr. Hale, of Maine, could not help saying, ‘‘ Un- 
doubtedly,” and then added : ‘‘ We want nothing better 
than what you are saying for a campaign talk.” 

Mr. Cockrell reiterated: ‘‘ There is nothing of a Demo- 
cratic flavor in this victory, and we shall hold you re- 
sponsible ; if the halcyon days which you prophesy with 
the repeal of the Sherman Act do not come—if they do 
not come,” and here he almost shook his fist at the Re- 
publican members, ‘‘ you will bear the responsibility ;” 
and then he sat down and wascalm. That was the first 
round of speeches. 

The last words began. Mr. Dubois, Mr. Pfeffer and 
finally Mr. Stewart, of Nevada, had the last, the very 
last words. He mixed his metaphors horribly—the Tro- 
jan horse, gold kings, Hessians, the White House were 
all rolled together into one mass for ten minutes. He 
relieved the minds of his auditors by sitting down after 
this ten minutes, for when he rises, he is not expected to 
sit with the almanac promptness of the sun, Then the 
Vice President uttered the welcome words: ‘‘The ques- 
tion is shall the bill be read a third time?’ After that 
there is no debate. The clerk read the title of the bill, 
and then Mr, Stevenson said the even more welcome 
words : ‘‘Shall the bill pass ?” 

The electric bells tinkled, and the two or three Senators 
who were out hurried in. It was not to be a viva-voce 
vote, every man there wished to go on record, and the 
clerk began the roll call amid complete silence, both of 
the floor and the galleries. Mr. Harris, of Tennessee, 








and he uttered the single word ‘‘ No” witha vicious 
energy that was as effective as talking. The clerk 
counted the names, and turning tc Mr. Stevenson handed 
him the long white slip, and he read: ‘‘On this motion 
the yeas are forty-three and the nays thirty-two ; the 
bill is passed.” 

There was a long rustle of relief through the crowded 
room, but no other sign or demonstration, and a mo- 
ment later Mr. Voorhees said: ‘‘ I move that the Senate 
do now adjourn.” And so the thing was over, and the 
telephone told Mr. Cleveland down at the White House 
that he had succeeded. It was after seven in the even- 
ing when the matter ended. 

It was taken over to the House the next day, where 
the silver men were lying in wait for it as much as the 
Rules of the House would let them. One objection will 
send a bill reported from the Senate over to the next 
day, so when the bill was brought over and its name 
read by the Senate Secretary, there was a little-applause 
from some of the Democrats and some hoots from the 
silver men, and, when it was offered, Mr. Bland made his 
objection, and the bill stood over till the next day—the 
silver men hoped for no quorum the next day. They 
were disappointed in that, for the absent members had 
been warned and the seats were full when the bill was 
brought up at the end of the morning hour. Then fili- 
bustering began among the silver men accompanied 
with sharp comments from the Republicans on the 
Democrats for permitting even a show of opposition 
whentheir Committee on Rules can stop it in a moment. 


Mr. Bland, of Missouri, with Mr. Bryan, of Nebraska, 
stood by each other, and for an hour kept up a running 
fire of dilatory motions until they got things into a fine 
parliamentary tangle. Then they were straightened out, 
but it left a moment in which there was no motion in the 
air. Mr. Crisp was quick ; he took the moment by its 
forelock, put the original motion for the previous ques- 
tion, called for the yeas and nays, and got them quickly, 
as may be well imagined. Still there was a brief half 
hour of farewells from the silver members, with a few 
words from Mr, Tracey, of New York, who managed the 
Repeal bill in the House, in which he said that he was 
‘* following the lead of the man whom the people of the 
country had elected by an enormous majority as Presi- 
dent of the United States—Grover Cleveland.” Then 
somebody called out, ‘*‘ Cuckoo, cuckoo,” which brought 
out great laughter and spoiled Mr, Tracey’s oratory, Mr. 
Morgan said in the Senate ten days ago in a wrathful 
little speech he made, that the ‘“‘clock at the White 
House struck the hour and allthe other clocks called 
cuckoo in obedience.” 

Mr. Wilson, the framer of the bill, closed the discussion, 
and a few minutes later, with Mr. Bland and Mr. Bryan 
still struggling for time to add amendments, the question 
was taken on concurring in the Senate substitute, and it 
was concurred in by yeas 193 against nays 94, 

The bill was almost immediately signed by the Speak- 
er, and then taken to the Vice President, who added his 
signature, and then Mr. Albert J. Pearson, of Ohio, 
chairman of the House Committee on Enrolled Bills 
took it in his hands, made a five-cent passage on a cable 
car to the White House, and was admitted at once to the 
library where the President sits. Mr. Cleveland studied 
a little the figures of the vote on the final passage of the 
bill, and Mr. Olney, the Atorney-General, and Mr, Carlisle, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, looked on as the Presi- 
dent took the roll from the hands of Mr. Preston, laid it 
before him on the desk, and, dipping his pen in the ink, 
signed his name, and lo, at 4:45 o’clock the bill was law. 
The act was then entered upon the official record at the 
White House, and the engrossed copy itself will be sent 
to the State Department, along with other copies of bills 
to be kept permanently. 

In examining the votes on the repeal of the Sherman 
Law by States, one feels that the thing was in nosense a 
local issue. In many cases delegates from the State 
were opposed to each other ; in Kentucky and Pennsylva- 
nia the two Senators were on opposite sides. and Mr. 
Blackburn would not change his vote under threats that 
he should not be re-elected, and in the face of resolutions 
passed by meetings in some of the largest towns of Ken- 
tucky reproaching him for his adherence to free silver 
doctrines. In Florida the Senators were against repeal, 
and the Representatives were for it. In Arkansas the 
Senators were against repeal and some of the Represent- 
atives were in favor of it. Five States voied in both 
Houses against repeal—Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Nevada 
and South Dakota ; twelve States voted solidly for repeal 
in both Houses—all the New England States, with New 
York, New Jersey, Delaware, Indiana, Wisconsin and 
Maryland, 

From Wyoming, the one Senator voted for repeal firm- 
ly and consistently all through the struggle, altho his 
State is surrounded by those that desire free silver and 
hated the idea of repealing the Sherman Act. Mr. 
Dolph, of Oregon, was in favor of repeal, and Mr. 
Mitchell, his colleague, was not. The Senator from 
Louisiana, Mr. White, was also in favor of repeal. In the 
House the Representatives from that State were equally 
divided. I give these particulars toshow how unsectional 
the question has been. Part of the interest in listening 
to the roll calls was to hear the names of well-known 





could not resist the temptation to show his bitterness; 





life-long Democrats and Republicans side by side in a 
contact that they had never known before, and in a 
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struggle where the owners had never before stood shoul- 
der to shoulder. 

The Senate, the day after the repeal, dutifully took up 
the Chinese bill, which had come from the House some 
time ago. But everybody was tired. It washard work 
to feel an interest inseveral thousand people who cannot 
vote, after the excitement of the struggle just over. The 
Senators of the extreme West were alert, but nobody else 
was. For the time it seemed easier to trespass still longer 
on the patience of the long-suffering Chinese Govern- 
ment than to bestir one’s self and see justice done ; and so 
they meditated more upon the question whether to ad- 
journ and so stop the pay of the employés of the House 
until December or tocall it a recess and let their pay go 
on 

The last debate of interest in the House was on the 
resolution to let the Committe on Ways and Means sit 
during the adjournment. This is the committee that will 
prepare the Tariff bill to which we are all looking for- 
ward with mingled feelings. It is customary for the 
majority to prepare this bill without consulting the views 
of the minority; the latter is kept strictly in ignorance of 
the bill. This 1 am told is the custom, because otherwise 
it would be impossible to work at all. A good, active 
minority would feel obliged to object to every step, and 
while this seems like a very tyrapnical proceeding those 
of us who bave had to work in a society that had three 
or four unworkable members can understand the neces- 
sity of it. But the point that Mr. Reed made is that the 
bill will thus be ready promptly on the twentieth of No- 
vember, and the minority will only have ten days, or until 
the opening of the regular session on the first of Decem- 
ber, to find the difficulties in it and make their minority 
report. Mr, Reed made a sharp fight on this point to the 
extreme of not voting when the ayes and noes were 
called altho present, thus making no quorum and forcing 
the matter upon the Democrats in all the disagreeable 
ways the rules allowed. I almost laughed to see the 
fiendish pleasure it gave him tosay ‘‘ No quorum” to 
the Speaker, with a bland look on his face as if nothing 
but politeness required him to call attention to the fact, 

Adjournment is a fixed fact, however, and both 
Houses melted away as soon as possible afterward to 
meet again in December. 
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THE FAITH ONCE DELIVERED. 
A SERMON. 


DELIVERED BY 8. C, BARTLETT, D.D., LL.D., 





At the installation of H. A. Srimson,D.D., as Pastor of the 
Broadway Tahernacie, New York City, Tuesday evening, 
October 3ilst, 1893. 


In coming to a central church I have chosen a central theme, 
and one which may prove to run into the same line with the ex- 
amination ofthe afternoon. The text is found in a part of the 
third verse of Jude: “ It was needful for me to write unto you 
and exhort you that ye should earnestly contend for the faith 
once (once for all) delivered to the saints,” 

In an evil world moral and religious truth in its highest form 
never has been popular. It requires too much and it forbids too 
much. From the beginning, therefore, it has struggled fora 
foothold, and has held its own against human passion, only as it 
has had a powerful ally in the human conscience, and an im- 
pregnable fortress in God who gave it. 

“The faith,” of which the sacred writer here speaks, must cer- 
tainly include that basis of (fact) truth, which underlies the 
Christian hope and trust; for the obvious reason that faith as 
an emotion or sentiment is personal and cannot be delivered to 
another, much less delivered “ once for all” to the saints of all 
times. And the writer immediately speaks, not only of * ungod- 
ly men,” but of men who“ deny the only Lord God and our Lord 
Jesus Christ’; heresy as well as wickedness. We read elsewhere 
repeatediy of “the truth of the Gospel,” “ the truth as it is in 
Jesus"; and the Savior himself, in strenuous terms, insists on 
the truth to which he came to bear witness, the “* truth ” through 
which he prayed that God would “ sanctify "men. The theme, 
therefore, which I shall recognize as included in the phrase, 
* the faith once for all delivered to the saints,” is the body of 
permanent and vital Christian truth which I propose to consider 
under the four inquiries. 1. Who and what was He that delivered 
it? 2. What was delivered? 3. What endangers it? 4. Why 
and how contend for it ? 

We meet on the threshhold, perhaps, the question, is there 
such a thing as vital Christian or religious truth? Have we not 
in this era of progress banished doctrine, or, as we now call it, 
dogma, to enthrone only duty? No, the thing is impossible. 
There is no duty which does not rest on some truth or doctrine, 
and no moral truth or doctrine which does not inwrap some 
duty. I will not undervalue my audience by illustrating in de- 
tail a truth so palpable; as, for example, repentance is no duty 
except for the truth or doctrine of human sinfulnessand human 
responsibility, and faith in Christ for the doctrine that Christ is 
the only and all-sufficient Savior. 

Fact, and the recognition of fact which becomes truth or doc- 
trine, controls, indeed, all life and action, whether religious, 
moral or even material. And parallel with all life and action there 
run such facts as vital truths,on which hinge life and death. 
And so there is a faith or body of vital Christian truth delivered 
once for all to the saints. 

1. Who, then, and what, was He that delivered it? And in 
answering this question let us look at the case, not theologically 
but historically, simply assuming the truth of the records. And 
we find clearly he was first, and, to look no higher, the purest and 
noblest being that has appeared in this world of ours, the perfect 
example; one in whose character, deportment and career, the 
generations since have failed to find fleck or flaw: who could say 
for his friends * I do always those things that please the Father,” 
and to his foes, ** Which of you convinceth me of sin?” of whom 
the Roman Governor could say, “I find no fault in him,” and the 
Roman soldier, ** never man spake like this man”; of whom the 
traitor Judas could say, **I have betrayed the innocent blood,” 
and the aged John, * we beheld his glory as of the only begotten 
of the Father ”; and of whom the voice from Heaven proclaimed, 
‘* This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” 





Viewed historically, still it was delivered by the greatest 
teacher that has appearedon earth. All the germs and norms of 
holy feeling and holy living which all the wisest of the world 
had seen but in scattered fragments, and some that they had 
never seen, he gathered up into one solar orb, flashing out its bright 
light on a dark world. It was for him to lay down the laws of 
life so complete that no man can add, no man can subtract ; and 
no man can criticise except to say that they are too high for hu- 
manity. He could and did so lay down the law of life that it be- 
came the law of eternal life, and “*the heavens were opened.” 
And, as the greatest of all teachers, he spoke with a confidence 
that knew no doubt, a certainty that knew no error, a boldness 
that knew no fear, and an authority that knows no contradic- 
tion. 

We find further, proceeding historically, it was delivered by 
the world’s great prophet, one;who firmly foretold the end from 
the beginning, and all the way between. He made known his 
own rejection, betrayal, desertion, death, resurrection and ascen- 
sion, the dismay and the rally of his little band, the radiation of 
his work from Jerusalem, the overthrow of the favored faithless 
race, the upheaval of the nation, the rise of deceivers. and the 
endless fruitless conflict of the world with the cross. From that 
mountain in Galilee he looked down the vista of time and clearly 
saw his disciples teaching all nations and baptizing them in the 
name of the Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost, and him- 
self with them always, even unto the end of the world. 

We find, as a still further historic fact, that it was delivered by 
one who has proved to be the greatest energizing and vitalizing 
power that the world has seen. A power unrestricted by space 
or time, by race or condition; that neither walls nor bolts nor 
guards have been able to shut out nor shut in; that the dungeon, 
the fagot, the rack and the sword could never destroy. The 
world has seen many a great and pompous dynasty or empire 
rise and wane and disappear ; but it has seen this invisible king- 
dom live on and spread on, grow on through all their wreck and 
overthrow. It sees all the time able and brilliant leaders with 
their hosts of admirers and followers, drawing all eyes, filling all 
ears, and overshadowing the lands of the earth, and sees them 
and all their belongings, their glory and their glitter, their parade 
and their fanfaronade shortly vanish out of sight, and their in- 
fluence after a time surviving, if at all, only as their dust mingles 
with the earth’s soil and vegetation. But it sees this one person 
after eighteen centuries now as much a living force as when he 
walked the streets of Jerusalem or sailed the sea of Galilee; and 
more, far more, for whereas his chosen friends failed him in his 
lifetime in the critical hour, since his death millions on millions 
have stood by him at all hazards. They have adhered to him 
when every other tie was broken; they have remembered him in 
death when every other name was forgotten. And to-day other 
millions on every part of our globe look lovingly to him as not 
only their spiritual deliverer, strength and hope, but their near- 
est and closest personal friend ; while they that oppose his claims 
have had to spread their forces from Jerusalem through the 
world, and through the successive centuries have found the effort 
to be but the same Sisyphean, hopeless toil. 

Such is the being who delivered to the saints “the faith” once 
for all, never to be supplanted, never to be outgrown, as life-giv- 
ing to the first saint as to the last, to the last as to the first, Jesus 
Christ, perfect example, greatest of teachers, grandest of proph- 
ets, the mightiest, yea, the only true transforming spiritual 
power in this fallen world. Invested with all these qualities and 
qualifications he stands out, central and serene, above the 
ceaseless onflow and the restless tossings of the human race, 
drawing all men unto him in amity or enmity, and proclaiming 
“Every one that is of truth heareth my voice”; “If a man keep 
my sayings, he shall never see death”; “I am the Way, the Truth 
and the Life.” 

2. What, then, were those chief sayings of his, the faith, the 
body of truth, he delivered? Do not suppose this a mere for- 
mal inquiry. The times have made it vital. For it is encoun- 
tering not only open antagonism, but flank-movements, equally 
determined and more insidious. We begin to hear more about 
Christ as a person—with explosive emphasis on the term—than 
his work, and especially his words. Even under the specious 
guise of being Christocentric, theology can become Christo-ec 
centric. It is time that the Lord Jesus Christ should speak to us 
once more, and speak for himself. Permit me, then, briefly to 
cite some of his utterances, familiar indeed, but more momen- 
tous than familiar. They bring us straight to first principles. 

What, then, does the Master say first of all of himself? He 
says that he had glory with the Father before the world was; no 
one knoweth the Son but the Father, and no one the Father but 
the Son. What a prodigious claim! whatsoever the Father doeth 
the Son doeth likewise, even to the bestowment of life, the res- 
urrection of the dead and the forgiveness of sin; ** Heaven and 
earth shall pass away, but my words shall not pass away”; those 
words are“ spirit and they are life”; “the words that I have 
spoken,the same shall judge at the last day,” that the Son of 
Man shall sit upon the throne of his glory and before him shall 
be gathered all nations. These are a few of the things he says 
concerning himself; co-existent, co-omniscient, co-omnipresent, 
co-authoritative with God the Father. 

And what are his sayings concerning the Father? He is Holy 
Father, Righteous Father, who will have worship spiritual and 
true, and none other; a Father who loves and is to be loved; 
who knows all that his children have need of before they ask ; 
who numbers the very hairs of their head; who listens to them 
when they cry unto him; who bids them to pray and not to faint, 
to knock, to seek, toask, assured it shall be opened, found and 
given by the Father, all good gifts to them that ask in Christ’s 
name. e 

What does he say of man? After his baptism he came 
* preaching the kingdom of God, and saying, Repent ye.” Uni- 
versal repentance because of universal sin: “That which is born 
of the flesh is flesh”; and except a man be born again—born of 
the Spirit—he cannot enter that kingdom of God: the Son of 
Man came to seek and to save that which was lost, came as God’s 
free gift, because God so loved the world; came to give his life 
a ransom for many; and whosoever believeth on him shall have 
eternal life, and he that believeth not the Son shall not see life, 
but the wrath of God abideth on him, In other words, he declares 
the facts of universal sinfulness and ruin, the ransom or rescue 
wrought by the sacrifice of himself, regeneration by the Spirit, 
salvation only through faith, the gift of God’s grace, and a ret- 
ribution for saint and sinner alike “everlasting.” These terms 
have indeed an antique ring, but they ring on forever. 

These are some of his cardinal teachings. They may be found 
drawn out more at large in a volume published twenty years ago 
by a former honored and unforgotten pastor of this church, en- 
titled “The Theology of Christ.” But, it may be said, these 
things are only the old system of evangelical religion handed 
down from our fathers. It certainly is open to that objection. 
But they are as certainly the words of Christ. 

And, since all could not well be said in three years, for such a 
vast and revolutionary enterprise as his, he commissioned his 
chosen Apostles to be his * witnesses,” with authority to ** bind 
and loose on earth,” so that it should be bound and loosed in 
Heaven, promising them the presence of the Paraclete, “the 
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Spirit of Truth,” who should bring to their remembrance al 
things whatsoever he had said to them, guide them into all the 
truth, and even speak “in them,” so that they need take no 
thought beforehand. Their message is his message. 

He most emphatically declared also the harmony and unity 
of this faith with that of the older dispensation which he came 
not to destroy but to fulfill, or more exactly to fill full. It is, at 
least, awkward for the American divine who has published that 
“Christ set his word firmly” against “a law of the decalog” to 
read Christ’s own declaration that not one jot or tittle of the law 
should pass away till all be fulfilled. 

And in strange contrast to the freedom, and, shall I say, flip. 
pancy of some was the profound reverence with which he spoke 
of those ancient Scriptures. A hundred times or so he appeals 
to them, so far as they go, as ultimate authority. And, while we 
would be cautious not to press his words beyond their true in- 
tent, he referred, with at least seeming sanction, to the chief, and 
many of the more difficult historic facts, of those records: Noah 
and the antediluvians, the history of circumcision, the law as 
given by Moses, Lot’s wife, the manna, Jonah and Nineveh, 
Elijah and the widow, Elisha and Naaman, David and the show 
bread and Daniel the prophet; and he saysin so many words 
that the law of marriage was given by God “from the begin. 
ning,” as recorded in Genesis, that Abraham saw his day, that 
Moses wrote of him (Christ), and that things to be fulfilled were 
written concerning him in the law of Moses and in the Psaling 
and in the prophets. These sayings certainly are there—dispose 
of them as we may. Such, in the briefest possible form, are sume 
of the chief sayings of him who delivered the faith concerning 
himself, the Father and the Spirit, man, the kingdom of God, 
and the terms of salvation and retribution as well as the Ancient 
Scriptures. The wayfaring wan can understand them, if the 
exegete and scholar cannot. y 

3. What is it that endangers this faith, once for all delivered? 
A grave question for the times. 

The danger is no doubt fundamental, and therefore perpetual, 
Christ declared in various forms that it came from the conflict 
between the world and God, as he describes in detail, a sin-loving 
world and a sin-hating God. 

So long as the cause exists effects follow. The faith has always 
been endangered, in ways as manifold as human ingenuity could 
devise, and as changeable as the times. The first generation 
crucified its author. The next exterminated its followers. Then 
Decius and Diocletian destroyed its records. Then began the 
long-drawn assault on the veracity of its records. Soon began its 
amalgamation and solution in pagan philosophy and its secular- 
ization by the State. Inthe Middle Ages the sayings of Jesus 
were withdrawn from the people, and other sayings put in their 
place. Then began the impugning of the New ‘Testament text, 
with its boomerang ending. The English Deists who began it 
stole the ethics of the faith, without practicing its moralities, 
and denied its religion. ‘hen came the grand onslaught of a 
brilliant French literature, with its motley hosts, and its varied 
weapons of wit and satire, mockery and blasphemy, atheism and 
materialism, of extinguished ethics and rotten morals, all ex. 
ploding into a bloody anarchy, retrieved only by a more bloody 
despotism. : 

In these and other ways mostly outside of the Church. But the 
chief dangers, and perhaps the only real dangers, come from 
within the Church. And form the one now threatening the life of 
the Church may be termed a more or less thoroughgoing rational- 
ism or naturalism, the tendency to explain away or rule out, in 
the last result, all that is strictly supernatural or miraculous, and 
to make Christ’s religion a natural human growth or “ evolution,” 
like all other religions, only more evolved, and evolved too, as 
our foreign masters maintain, from a low stage of civilization 
and from idolatry ; in fact, beginning with fetichism and passing 
through polytheism, into monotheism. This drift has not come 
in all at once, but silently and progressively. It has not yet in- 
vaded us in its full dimensions and naked form. Itscongenial 
home and center of diffusion is a foreign land where aspiring in- 
tellects, debarred from the career of politics, have devoted them- 
selves to science, literature, philosophy and speculation. Its 
chief promoters there have been a class of men of singular acute- 
ness, learning and labor, cloistered away from common life, 
practical affairs and Christian activities. A score or two, chief- 
ly theological professors, many of them brilliant men, have for 
a hundred years been elaborating and fortifying the scheme at 
all points, till in that land it has, or had, become nearly as well 
established, consequential and supercilious as Mohammedanism 
in Turkey, with a scholarly acuteness as keen as the intellect of 
the Turk is dull and his scimetersharp. The same class of men 
have carried it to Great Britain, ina solution steadily growing in 
strength, and in a form as yet still more diluted and hitherto 
disguised and incomplete it is percolating our country—the main 
ocean having now become but the channel of irrigation from the 
Old World to the New. 

In its proper home—and we must view it in its origin—it began 
by minimizing, and ended by denying, the supernatural, and 
postulating that denial as preliminary to or involved in all its 
discussions and conclusions. Now, when men begin and con- 
duct their discussions and reach their results in criticism, inter- 
pretation or reasoning, under the iron law that nothing miracu- 
lous can be admitted, it is as easy to see before as after what 
must become of all that marks the Christian system as such. 
The bulk of the early narrative of the Bible, in all its more re- 
markable statements, and even as to the stage of civilization it 
represents as an historic fact down to near the time of the cap- 
tivity, must be discredited as fictitious, and to that end by some 
means depressed as to the time of its origin, and all later con- 
firmation of it in the sacred books depressed or exscinded to 
make it mythical or legendary. Everything that is most remark- 
able in the life of Christ and his Apostles must also sooner or later 
be struck out,and to this end the New Testament books also 
pronounced legendary and composite, or spurious, oF both. 
Prophecy goes with miracles; and with Christ’s miracles, his 
miraculous birth, resurrection and his ascension, his divine 
knowledge, his atonement and the special work of the Holy 
Ghost. God ceases to draw nigh his children as a loving parent 
with a watchful providence and the answer of prayer, and be- 
comes a pervasive force acting by and as a law, and the Chris- 
tian life becomes a process of human striving and growing, and 
Christianity but the best of many good religions—ten, or more or 
less. - 

Now all this, and more also, is just what has taken place there. 
With individual reserves and variations, such is the present atti- 
tude of that great critical and theological movement in that for- 
eign land. To cite their utterances in detail would be a weari- 
some and impracticable task. Without taking account of such 
men as the able historian (Stade) who doubts whether the He- 
brews ever were in Egypt, or the (semi-lunatic) Dutch professor 
(Loman) who thought there never was such a person as Jesus 
Christ, it is generally accepted by that school as a body that the 
history of the law giving is a fiction, composed for a purpose 
with much of the law itself, from five to eight hundred or& 
thousand years later, the whol2 law being ascribed to Moses pe 
dramatic or popular effect. It had to be done, wrote the coo 
German Cornill, two years ago, to secure obedience to it, and he 
adds, * the apology for these men must be that they saw DO other 
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means to carry out their work founded in the spirit of Moses and 
tothe honor of Jehovah.” ‘“ The life of Abraham,” according to 
Smend, the present year—and he speaks for many—* is inconceiv- 
able in its circumstances and intrinsically untrue,” and the his- 
tory of the patriarchs but an ideal prelude to the history of Is- 
rael. Joshua even, according to Addis, the present year, must 
share the same fate (p. xciv), The still earlier narratives are 
largely mythical, if not of foreign origin, and the later history 
largely unhistorical. David wrote no psalms—unless possibly 
one, and Daniel, it has long been agreed, was no prophet. And 
so on indefinitely, ad libitum if not ad infinitum. 

Ican make no attempt now to answer all this. Suffice it to say, 
that while these scholars have done a remarkable microscopic 
work, and we thank them for it, yet learning has never meant 
wisdom ; that the power of acute observation is not always, if 
often, accompanied by that of sound reasoning ; that a few lead- 
ers easily form a school, and in this school, authority is as im- 
perious and meekly accepted as in any school whatever; that 
when men reason under a self-imposed iron interdict or an arbi- 
trary and unfounded historic basis, the keener they are, the 
further they will go wrong, that the man with the spade is after 
them in Egypt, Palestine, Assyria and Babylonia, disproving the 
paen! historic assumption of the Graf-Wellhausen school, that 
Israel in Moses’ time must have been enveloped and involved in 
illiteracy and barbarism, so that ‘they who believe not Moses 
and the prophets must be confounded by the bricks and the 
stones,” when, as the climax of late discoveries, the finds and in- 
scription at Tell el Hesy and the three hundred and six clay tab- 
lets of Tel Amarna have knocked that postulate to pieces, altho 
that school seem to know it not—and some never will, they will 
die first, and that solid reasoners are slowly rallying to show up 
the dogmatic assertions, bold denials and cool assumptions, the 
summary and arbitrary depression of date after date to meet in- 
creasing exigencies, and the lawless excision of troublesome 
words, sentences and paragraphs, suggestive of the splints and 
bandages applied to the skull of a Flathead Indian or the Chinese 
woman’s foot. 

When we are reminded of what is rather strongly termed the 
agreement of foreign scholars as to the processes, we remember 
both how easy it is for a few brilliant men to gain a large follow- 
ing, especially under the bonds of acommon postulate and acom- 
mon necessity ; and we alse remember too many exploded agree- 
ments in literary,historic and even scientific things,sometimes ab- 
solutely unanimous and long continued, like the theory of phlo- 
yiston with its subordinate theory of the specific levity of phlogis- 
ton, held for nigh a century by all the chemists of the world, and 
dying only when Priestly died, in 1804—we remember too many 
of these things to be moved by ingenious speculations against 
plain, practical considerations and substantial, common-sense 
nroof. 

But why allude to these foreign and extravagant notions? Be- 
cause in a form, diluted as yet, they are agitating and influenc- 
ing our own communities. Take notice, I do not say they are to 
any extent yet accepted in their revolutionary premises or in 
their extreme conclusions. We are getting as yet but the re- 
moter influences of those premises and the seismic effect of those 
conclusions. It is but the edge of the cyclone that is on us, but 
onus itis. While we are disturbed—whether wisely or unwisely 
—over the question of absolute inerrancy or minor errancy of 
the Scriptures, Germany, and even now England too, are invit- 
ing us to accept the dogma not of minor errata but of a whole- 
sale manufacture, a pious make-up of the entire earlier history 
of our Scriptures. And I think we must recognize at home the 
somewhat widespread tendency to discredit the Word and its 
contents. Of course, 1 do not refer to any scholarly attempt to 
analyze its text, altho that may be conducted in the spirit both 
of a dissection and a vivisection. That, too, bear in mind, is a 
matter quite distinct from a question of date and truthfulness, 
and after a hundred years the last word has not yet been said 
upon it. And, tho it may seem almost technical, I will remark 
in passing how the once far-famed linguistic basis of disintegra- 
tion is, by confession of Cornill (p. 56), Cheyne (xx), Driver (18 
and 110), and even Wellhausen, shrinking in dimensions and po- 
tency; and how suggestive itis that, after forty years’ reign of a 
second Elohist writer of the Pentateuch or Hexateuch, the most 
noted Hebrew scholar of Great Britain should confess that, 
while still on broad grounds persuaded of such a writer as dis- 
tinct from the Jehovist, he * does not hold the particulars of the 
analysis, even in the Book of Genesis, to be equally well as- 
sured,” and that the * phraseological criteria on which Dillmann 

mainly relies” are * often questionable.” 

But certain qualities of our sacred books inseparable from a 
communication through human agents, in human speech, for the 

human race, and certain variations, inevitable in human trans- 
mission, are so protruded and emphasized as to divert men’s 
minds from the divine authority and life-giving energy that 
blaze through, no more impaired than the floating sun-spots de- 
stroy the warmth and light of the sun. Then, again, the con- 
formity of a true Christian experience to the declarations of the 
Word is just reversed to make the Word conform to the Chris- 
tian experience and consciousness. The reasonableness of the 
teachings is made a pretext to promote reason itself to a throne 
co-ordinate with God, competent not merely to ascertain, arrange 
and classify, but to decide and settle, facts of Revelation. By 
certain teachers Christ’s death is seemingly eclipsed by his life, 
and the work of the proper atonement apparéntly absorbed or 
obliterated by the incarnation. His career is alleged as rather 
to show forth in touching forms the love Ged had to the world— 
the old Unitarian doctrine—than to remove any obstacles to the 
extension of his mercy to man. A religloas magazine has pub- 

lished that his miraculous cures “have been aptly called his 

health-power, vaguely suggested by ‘niodern mind-cure, faith- 
cure, or even possibly by hypnotic or mesmeric influence,” 

‘complete in Jesus.” A candidate for the missionary field, from 

under such teaching, could avow that “the sage, the scientist 
and the poet are as truly inspired as the prophet or apostle.” 

Without pausing to specify other forms of this growing rational- 
sm I will mention only a‘ philosophy,” so-called by its advo- 
Cates, teaching such an “ immanence” or combination of God in 

his universe, as should lead directly to the view maintained by 
the brilliant English preacher, F. W. Robertson, that the influ- 
ence of prayer is only on the man who prays, and such an identi- 
fying of Christ with the whole human race as should lead toa 
Surrender of the atonement, or to universal salvation, or both. 
There ig also, in the study of comparative religions ‘now fashion- 
able, a growing tendency to talk of Christianity as but one of 
many, ditferins in degree, but not in kind, This notion seems to 

have been fostered by the recent Parliament of Religions in 
some minds that have a loose grip on the central, unique trait of 

Christianity as redemption through Jesus Christ, and that dream 

gently ofa universal religion compounded or decocted from them 
all. But whatever sound moral maxims may de seen in the best 
4spects of other religions—and they are and must be many, so 
eda natural conscience is not extinct—our holy religion, 
rite on salvation by faith in a crucified Redeemer, stands 
He — and exclusive. Christ is the only door, the only way. 

Ses a place in any Pantheon, and even the lax and all- 


embracing Roman never put him there. The attempt is an evis- 
Ceration of Christianity. 





In these and other ways, more or less insidious, the undermin- 


_ing process goes on, and the indications now are of a 


great and widespread life-and-death grapple between natural- 
ism and supernaturalism, between the faith once for all delivered 


‘to the saints by their divine Lord and Master and the earth- 


born schemes delivered to men by men as helpless as themselves. 
Yes, the conflict iscoming and we must meet it. We must face 
the fact. 

4. Why and how are we to contend earnestly for this faith ? 

Why? Because, first of all, it isthe truth. Men ought, most 
men claim, to be earnest forthe truth, even if minute and re- 
mote. Volumes and libraries have been written on the phe- 
nomena of dead languages. Lifelong labors have been expended 
in deciphering obsolete inscriptions; lives sacrificed to learn the 
course of the Nile and explore the wilds of Africa. Treasures 
have been poured out like water to pry beneath the lava and 
ashes of Herculaneum end Pompeii, to unfold the secrets of 
Egyptian tombs, Assyrian mounds, Grecian and Cyprian ruins, 
to search the old caves of Europe and grope amid the débris of 
the Eternal City. National expeditions are fitted out to get sight 
of a northwest passage that never is to be traveled, and of ice- 
bound regions that never car be inhabited. The world is full of 
vigorous toils and the keenest discussions in search, as men claim 
of the simple truth. They pride themselves on their zeal. In all 
science, to be indifferent, careless or law about the truth, is never 
an honor but a disgrace. Such a man gets no credit for his 
liberality, but contempt for his shallowness and imbecility. 

The more shame, then, if we are careless about the truth taught 
us directly by the Son of God. ‘To boast of our indifference is to 
glory in our shame. 

For this is supreme truth. We hear no sneers at the men who 
with their best powers have maintained great principles. The 
champions of free speech, free labor, free government, the elo- 
quent advocates of national rights, the defenders of constitu- 


perpetual eulogy. But our faith involves principles more mo- 
mentous than all these together; a responsibility which our 
great statesman found the greatest thought that ever occupied 
his great mind, relations which no explorer has ever fully fath- 
omed, interests and destinies which no seience has measured or 
computed. On it hangs the hope of a ruined world. 

For it is also vitally practical truth. When a thing mingles 
profoundly with the affairs of life objections end. All the arts of 
living welcome the sciences by which they live. A hero of the 
past generation was the man whose lifelong mechanical re- 
searches embodied in that famous monitor saved our fleets and 
harbors after a night of terror; and the hero of the present is the 
man whose silent thought on the invisible electric force has 
caught and fixed the fleeting sound of the human voice, and 
turned evening darkness into almost solar light. Why, then; for 
a moment hesitate earnestly to maintain and propagate that 
faith which we believe to be the only “Monitor” and ark of safety 
in this ocean of life, the fast record of God’s voice to man, the one 
clear light which flashes out from Heaven on the midnight of 
sin. 

And the need is the greater because of the greatness of the 
opposition. Itis useless to underrate that opposition, silent or 
open. Evangelical truth has never been acceptable, but in the 
acceptance of Christ. It was a frank thing in Frederick Harri- 
son when he said: “1 do not call myself a Christian,” to add the 
reason ; “ because I do not choose to take Christ for my Master.” 
He spoke for many. And the resistance becomes opposition, 
such as no superstitions and no Christian formalisms and schemes 
of impunity and sin ever encounter. And while Nero’s dogs, 
Trajan’s beasts, St. Bartholomew's Eve, Mary’s fagots, Jeffries’s 
Judgments and Claverhouse’s dragoons have had their day, in- 
numerable tongues and pens are still against it in full ery with 
various pleas of liberality and charity, charges of superstition, 
antiquated bigotry and fanaticism, as well as with manifold and 
Protean evasions. ° 

In the maintenance of that truth we stand in the choicest 
companionship. Christ himself declares that “ for this end was 
I born, and for this end came I into th» world that I might bear 
witness to the truth.” His commissioned Apostles and early 
disciples not only went everywhere preaching the truth as it is in 
Jesus, and by manifestation of the truth commending themselves 
to every man’s conscience, but we read how at Jerusalem, at 
Ephesus, at Damascus and Corinth, they “reasoned,” “ dis- 
puted,” * confuted ” and even “ confounded ” the opposers; and 
how the Church of the living God is the pillar and ground of the 
truth. In thus maintaining “the truth of Christ,” we stand 
compassed about, supported, cheered by the great cloud of wit- 
nesses, the wisest, greatest, best of the world’s eighteen centu- 
ries, who have found the words of Christ to be “ spirit and life,” 
satisfying their intellects, filling their hearts, transforming their 
characters, reconstructing their lives, and joining this transient 
life below to the eternal life with God. 

How, then, shall this faith be maintained? Alwaysthen, in a 
kindly, loving spirit, and never in bitterness and hostility. For 
this is** the faith that worketh by love,” and to maintain it 
otherwise is to deny the faith we maintain. The wrath of man 
worketh not the righteousness of God, in action or in speech. 

But by every man according to his opportunity. The protracted 
controversy, the critical discussion, and long-drawn argument 
are not for the pulpit, but for the learned periodical and the 
elaborate volume. Here Greek meets Greek and Hebrew Hebrew, 
Here the excavator is already after the speculator, as surely as 
ever a sleuthhound was on track of the quarry, while solid rea- 
soners are slowly drawing their lines of circumvallation and 
planting their siege guns around the great camp of sappers and 
miners of God’s word and Christ’s faith, saying “ thus far and no 
farther.” And the men, doubtless, are living who shall see the 
smoke of the present conflict, as heretofore clear away, disclosing 
Christ as majestic and serene as when the band with torches and 
lanterns and weapons went backward and fell to the ground. 

The pulpit will maintain the faith by steadily proclaiming it as 
the truth of God and on Christ’s authority, by assuming, imply- 
ing and involving it in all the ministrations of preaching, prayer 
and praise, and by applying it fully to men’s hearts, characters, 
lives and labors, relying on God's witness within, quickened by 
the Holy Spirit, to respond to the witness of God without. It 
willin Christ’s name call on men as lost sinners to repent, to be- 
hold the Lamb of God who taketh away the sin of the world in 
living faith and love, to bring forth fruits meet for repentance, 
to look for help to God’s Holy Spirit, will summon them to be- 
lieving prayer and to every labor of love and call of benevolence ; 
in a word, by teaching, persuading, inciting, guiding and leading 
to the acceptance and the practice of the truth as itisin Jesus, in 
all its wide range and practical bearings on human life. 

And the great body of the saints, men and women, with neither 
the learning nor the leisure for research and subtle argument, 
will best defend that faith by the offering of their life. I mean 
not their death, but their very life, the surrender of body, soul 
and spirit to its transforming influence. Accepting Christ as 
their teacher, example, Redeemer and Lord, committing them- 
selves to the guidance of his Word and spirit, leading the life of 
prayer, filled with the temper of love, engaging with head, heart 





and hand in all practical and practicable beneficence, they shall 


tions, the martyrs of science, if such there be, are the theme of | 


stand as living epistles known and read of all men. Their thor- 
oughly Christian career shall be more impressive than volumes 
of argumeut; Susannah Wesley, Thomas Cranfield or Adoniram 
Judson, more irresistible than * Paley’s Evidences,” or * Butler’s 
Analogy.” 

And the believer’s own defense is not to be foundin learning 
or logic, as all experience shows, but in a deep and thorough- 
going Christian experience of the faith. ‘ It is a good thing that 
the heart be established with grace.” Yes, that isthe safeguard ; 
grace in the heart, wrought into the life. Clad in that panoply 
of God all hostiie shafts fall harmless at the believer’s feet. He 
hears the roar of the conflict and says: ** That is far off, my witness 
is nigh; that is all without, mine is within. To me it is more 
than all learning and all argument; it is fact, knowledge, cer- 
tainty. I have seen my sin and God’s holiness, tested the excel- 
lency of Christ and his work, found its response to all my needs, 
felt the renewing grace of the Holy Spirit prompting me to pray 
and helping me to obey. All mists dissolve before these bright 
realities. ” 

“You may search out the reign of law through the heavens 
and explore the crust of the earth to the center, you may recon- 
struct the Sacred Scriptures or eviscerate them of their contents, 
you may speculate, you may assert and deny as you please; but 
you can never invalidate what the Lord Jesus Christ has done 
for my soul, for I know whom I have believed.” 

And so, fast anchored within the Word of God—the faith de- 
livered once for all—his heart firmly moored to its great ada- 
mantine pillar, his soul shall ride serene in the holy haven of 
God amid all the winds of heresy, and in the very storm area of 
cavil and infidelity. 








Sine Arts. 
WHO ARE THE IMPRESSIONISTS? 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER, 


THE artist’s brother returned from Chicago with fire in 
his eye. 

“T have’ seen your Impressionists, and they paint in 
stripes and blots and with every color which is not so. 
Now [ should like to knowif you would paint my wife 
lavender an@ my horse pink ?”’ 

‘“*Why,”’ came the answer, with some attempt at gentle 
deprecation in the tone and firmness in the matter, “if 
the light and reflections gave those effects one would be 
obliged to render them to the best of his ability.” 

Then came, in the voice of a prophet: 

“But my wife is not lavender, and my horse is not pink. 
Such painting is not honest, and what is dishonest can 
never prosper.” 

‘Do you see that line of distant hills against the sunset 
glow of a faint lavender? Those hills are really clothed 
with pine; and when I paint a picture of that distant range 
at sunset for you,I shall paint it dark green, because 
nothing dishonest can prosper,” she replied. 

And he rejoined : 


“ You do not answer mythought. Inthe words of Heine 


“*' They most have stirred up my bile 
Who (paint) in neither prosaic 
Nor true poetical style.’” 

Why is it, while impressionism has such a following 
among artists who refuse to accept established canons so 
that it becomes the true note of our day, that it is so little 
appreciated by other intelligent people? Perhaps that comes 
in part from the novelty of the style to which their eyes 
need to be accustomed ; possibly, the casual observer does 
not understand who the Impressionists are and what they 
are trying to do. 

They are not men who have not bad a classical, artistic 
training and who could not follow the old paths if they 
would, Besnard who painted the ‘* Horses Harassed by 
Flies,” at Chicago, which has excited so much comment, is 
the son of a painter who frequented the studio of that in- 
imitable draughtsman and teacher, Ingres; and he him- 
self was the winner of the Prix de Rome—awarded by 
painters who are the best exponents of the old traditions, 
Of his panel in the Marriage Salon of the ‘‘ Mairie of the 
Louvre” called ‘‘ The Evening of Life,’ Meissonier, the 
leader of the old school, said that no composition had 
taken hold of him or affected him to such an extent as 
Besnard’s picture, of which he would have been prouder 
to be the author than of anyother. If he has broken ab- 
solutely with conventions it is because he has seen a new 
light. 

It will not do to accuse such men of intellectual 
dishonesty, especially when they jeopardize bread and 
butter by their acts. A painter has the right to what the 
astronomer’s call his ‘‘ personal equation.” Suppose the 
whole world had sung an old song for many years, pitch - 
ingit very low, using chest tones only; and then comes a 
singer who says: “I willsing that same song in a much 
higher key.”” To many other singers the old song sounds 
better sung in the new way, and soon they too join in the 
new transcription. 

A change par.wllel to that is going on among the paint- 
ers. ‘The old chiaroscurists obtained an effect of light by 
immense contrasts of darks, keeping the whole picture 
low in tone. It is adiscovery of our day, or perhaps a re- 
discovery through the study of Hals and Velasquez, that 
light may be painted by noticing more accurately the rela- 
tions of tones (not values orthe relations of lights and 
darks) in light and shadow and by using a palet much 
higher in key than served the old school, The principles 
of complementary color and of the decomposition of light 
into colors serve as a basis of the technic. Light, sun- 
light, lampligbt, firelight, double and cross lights are the 
problems which the new school proposes for its solving 
by the juxtaposition of pure colors. Reversing the proc- 


ess of the decomposition of light by the prism 
into pure colors, they strive to recompose an effect 
of light by placing pure colors side by side. Hence 


the striped effects which are the earmarks of the imita- 
tors of this school. But an Impressionist is not only a 


sun-worshiper and fire-worshiper—he deserves his name be- 
cause he strives to render one impression of nature, not a 





hasty impression, but a true, carefully considered and uni- 
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fied impression. Perhaps an Impressionist is one who 
paints a subject under one condition of atmosphere and 
light, so that it makes a unit of impression upon the mind, 
using pure light juxtaposed hues. If the effect be that of 
a rainbow in a mist, it may be but a veil for earnest work 
and study. There are certain subjects which cannot attract 
an Impressionist. He will not enter into competition 
with the wide-eyed, unblinking camera, and paint a large, 
historical picture, giving the true likeness and expression 
of a number of individuals. 

If you are talking with two men and wish to observe 
the effect of your words, you cannot take in even two 
faces at once, but you must focus the eyes successively 
upon the different faces. In one impression you can con- 
ceive truly of only one expression of countenance; the other 
faces, even the garments of the person upon whom at- 
tention is riveted, are but blots of color more or less de- 
fined in shape. 

As in subject so in time the Impressionist is limited by 
his creed. In landscape painting it is fatal to continue a 
study over two hours, because the light and color change 
so quickly; an hour is enough, and asthe eye becomes 
sensitized—twenty minutes is the limit of work on any one 
day. Then thestudy is put away until the same atmos- 
pheric effects and effects of coloring come again, even if the 
canvas is in retiremennt until the second year. 

The sketching palet of an Impressionist is extremely 
simple. It discards all the dark colors, and fears a muddy 
effect above all things. The following are the colors used 
by one of our best Impressionists—not all reliable, accord- 
ing to Vibert; but well enough for studies: In blues, nothing 
darker than cobalt and cerulean ; in reds, rose doré, and 
rose clair, vermilion and light red; in yellows the cadmi- 
ums, and strontian yellow ; in greens, emerald green and 
Veronese green. 

The leaders in this movement among the French have 
been Monet, who pushed up the scale of coloring and de- 
votes himself to sunlight and day effects, and Besnard who 
has devoted himself to effects between twilight and dawn 
and those more subtle effects of light wherein evening 
dress is appropriately painted, such as gas and fire light, 
lantern light and moonlight. 

The Swedish school, judging by the Chicago exhibit, has 
followed the French leadership as a unit ; but it is probable 
that the commissioner, M. Zorn, selected or was offered 
only such works as were in harmony with his well-known 
championship of the new school. 

Our American painters—Weir, Twachtman, Robinson, 
Tarbell and others—are able expositors of the new way ; and 
as they are al) in great demand as teachers, the influence is 
undoubtedly spreading, and, whether we like it or not, it 
has come to stay. Tostay until it bas fulfilled its mis- 
sion, enlarged artistic scope, at least in the direction of 
the study of light and unity of impression, and of a 
higher key in painting and purer color. When it has 
fulfilled that mission, it will doubtless give way to some 
new development. But let us not scout it and entertain 
it grudgingly because it belongs to our day, remembering 
that all progress comes by innovations. 

The next picture by Monet which you see, try at different 
distances, at ten feet, at twenty, at thirty, if you can get so 
far away. At ten feet you can distinguish no human habi- 
tation on that misty hillside across the river ; but at thirty 
individual houses appear. 

Have you ever seen horses in the waters of a Savoyard 
lake with the peculiar coloring of the mountains reflected 
upon them and the water? Where Besnard spends his 
summers, perhaps our less cultivated eyes would see what 
we esteem his peculiar coloring as true. 


New York City. 








Sanitary. 


M. Ernest HART—the accomplished editor of the 
British Medical Journal—probably knows as much as any 
living man of the origin, behavior and history of the 
various epidemics of cholera that have swept around the 
world, and in an article in the North American Review he 
says: 

“When cholera first spread westward from its home in India, 
across Asia and Europe, its characteristics were so unusual that 
it was attributed to ‘telluric’ ‘meteoric,’ ‘atmospheric,’ and 
such like mysterious influences; indeed, at the present day there 
are still many, I regret to know, who attach undue weight to 
such views. For my own part I think it is high time that these 
old notions were put aside, and that the spread of cholera should 
be looked at practically, in the light of the accumulated evidence 
afforded by all the great epidemics of the past. That accumu- 
lated and, unhappily, still accumulating evidence clearly shows 
that cholera is a filth disease of specific character, carried by 
dirty people to dirty places, and there spread by the use of dirty 
water. With pure water, pure air, pure soil and pure habits, 
cholera need not be feared by any nation or by any individual.” 


And in the Popular Science Monthly for thesame month 
he has an article, illustrated by photographs taken on the 
spot, of the filthy multitudes who constitute a menace to 
the entire civilized world. It seems as if, in this day of 
swift and universal intercommunication, some thorough 
measures of reform might be inaugurated by international 
efforts. If half a battle is to find out where our enemy is, 
there is some hope that eventually this scourge can be lit- 
erally bearded in its den. 


...-The Scripture statement that “ none of us liveth or 
dieth to himself,” is beginning to be found to apply to na- 
tions as well, and the eyes of the whole world have lately 
been turned on Mecca, as the radiating center, whence, in 
the pilgrimage years, cholera is sent forth to scourge the 
nations. The vivid pictures made by the unerring and un- 
bribable sunlight, of the filthy crowds bathing in the—to 
them—consecrated nastiness of their sacred streams, and 
the word pictures going along with them, have roused 
civilized Europe, and the latest news is, that England has 
strongly intimated to the Sultan that if he doesn’t take 





steps to have this pesthole purified, she will see to it that 
the pilgrimages are prohibited. So he has promised a re- 
form, and he needn’t worry for fear that enough vigilant 
eyes will not watch the work, to see it done thoroughly. 
And it is added that he has promised to build a lodging 
house capable of sheltering 6,000 persons. Let us all pray 
that the horrors of the past six months may never be re- 
peated. 


....Oneof the most useful outcomes of the World’s Fair 
is expected to be a better knowledge among women of how 
to produce,from the materials supplied them, the greatest 
amount of well-cooked, and consequently, nutritious 
food. All the women who have thoroughly studied this 
subject—like Miss Corson, Miss Parloa, Mrs. Richards, 
and Mrs. Abel—are agreed that our women are greatly de- 
ficient in knowing how to make our own indigenous Indian 
corn contribute, as it might and should do, to producing 
that variety in diet, that is one of the secrets by which the 
condition “‘ well-nourished ” can be attained. Mrs. Rorer 
gave -lectures daily at 10:30 A.M. to companies of eager lis- 
teners, on this special theme in the Woman’s Building ; 
and as this accomplished lecturer cannot speak on a 
cooking theme without dropping pearls of wisdom, we 
feel sure that there will come some permanent good from 
the much criticised Woman’s Building. 


....50 greatly are the Paris hospitals overcrowded by 
consumptive patients that a separate hospital has been 
established for their benefit at Agincourt, by the munici- 
pal authorities of Paris. As far as it goes this is a step in 
the right direction ; but let us hope that other cities will 
follow the example, for few know how hard it is for the 
“ incurable’ consumptive to find a place to die in if he is 
poor. 








Science. 


THE remarkably favorable season for the Agaricus, 
and other fungi of what might be termed the mushroom 
tribe, has caused a more than usual search of the woods 
and fields for them by ignorant people, and the usual pen- 
alties of ignorance have been imposed by nature. There 
are some poisonous species of musbroom as there are poi- 
sonous species of many other tribes of plants. The poison- 
ous ones have been eaten, and some who ate have died. 
The comments on these cases in supposedly intelligent 
quarters have exhibited as remarkable a degree of igno- 
rance, where one would suppose more light should prevail. 
What good comes from scientific studies may be clearly 
answered by referring to the character of. these comments. 
Some have divided the class in question to ‘‘ mushrcoms ” 
and ‘‘toadstools.””’ The latter is a popular name from a 
belief that toads sat on the cap, asa sort of stool. If they 
sat on any they would hardly know the difference between 
a poisonous or noxious species before taking their seats. 
The limiting the term ‘‘ toadstool” to poisonous mush- 
rooms, which even some dictionaries are inclined in these 
modern times to do, is scarcely warranted. But it is when 
the instructions how to distinguish the ‘‘ mushroom ”’ from 
the “‘ toadstool’ are given that the lack of real knowledge 
appears. One figures a mushroom from a seedsman’s cata- 
log, and alongside the “‘ toadstool”? appears, but which 
proves to be the “ Fairy ring” fungus, which is just as 
safe as the ordinary mushroom, bearing, indeed, about the 
same relation in cookery among vegetables, as the clam 
does to the oyster in the animal world. The ‘‘instruc- 
tions” for distinguishing good from bad are equally inter- 
esting. The larger part of the fungus class is edible and 
wholesome. The only way todistinguish the good from the 
bad is to learn to know the kind. People learn to distin- 
guish between a poison vine and a Virginia creeper, or a 
poison ash and a sumac by knowing the differences when 
they see them. It is to be regretted that a critical knowl- 
edge of these things is not more generally a part of a polite 
education. In that case instruction would then instruct. 


....[t appears that the comet of last July was observed 
by a Mr. Sperra, of Randolph, O., nearly three weeks before 
it was discovered and announced by Rordame. Mr. Sperra 
supposed that it was Finlay’s comet for which he was 
searching, knowing it to be in that part of the heavens; 
aud so he contented himself with simply observing its po- 
sition from night to night, as far as the weather permit- 
ted, without publishing anything about it. It was an un- 
fortunate accident, for which no one is to blame ; but it is 
a pity that the photographers could not have had a chance 
at the comet while the tail was in process of formation. 








School and College. 


In September there was opened in the rather modest 
Aula of the “higher daughter school” of Carlsruhe, Ba- 
den, the first college for women in Germany—the first 
Madchen Gymnasium. This was the tangible result of 
the agitations inaugurated years ago by the association, 
Frauenbildungsreform, and now the way has been opened 
forGerman women to prepare themselves for entrance at 
the famous universities of the Fatherland. In recent years 
a number of these institutions have formally resolved 
that women can be admitted as ‘‘ hearers ’—4. ¢., as non- 
matriculated students and not entitled to degrees—provid- 
ing that they can prove to the satisfaction of the authori- 
ties that they are prepared for the lecture and seminar 
courses. This woman’s college has been established chiefly 
forthe purpose of enabling ambitious German girls to 
furnish this proof. How this is to be done is clear from 
the opening address of the head of the new school, Profes- 
sor Haag, from Bern, who declared it to be the purpose of 
the school to teach young women to think clearly and to 
engage in independent mental werk, and not to engage in 
merely mechanical memory work. The schedule of the 
college is so arranged that all the instruction is given in 
the morning hours. The curriculum calls for two hours a 





week in religion, six in Latin, two in German, two in 
French, four in mathematics, two in history, two in naturai 
sciences. Six afternoon hours are to be devoted to gymnas.- 
tics. The course is so arranged that tbe pupils are to have 
sufficient leisure to engage in general reading, and especia)- 
ly make themselves thoroughly acquainted with the classic 
writers of Germany. Professor Haag declares that it wil] 
be necessary to issue special editions of the Latin and 
the Greek authors for women, in order to keep out of the 
instruction everything that may be morally objectionable, 
The idea is to educate young women to love literary work 
and become enthused for all that is good and noble. Among 
the teachers of the new school are also Fraulein Augspurg 
and Frau Kettler, of Hanover, chairman of the Frauenbil. 
dungsreform. The college begins with the Unter-tertia of 
the boys’ gymnasia, and thus includes the middle and 
higher classes of college work. Girls are expected to enter 
at the age of twelve. Greek will be taught in the higher 
classes. Sixteen young ladies entered the school at once, 
and the prospects for growth are splendid, especially as 
there are quite a number of Freistellen open for bright 
pupils, What has been done at Carlsruhe is soon to be 
done at Berlin also, where a girls’ college is also soon to be 
opened. This is the result of the agitation begun several 
years ago by Fraulein Helene Lange. Among the project- 


_ ors of the movement are seven prominent professors in the 


University of Berlin, the theological faculty being repre- 
sented by such men as Pfleiderer and Harnack. In fact, 
statistics clearly show that women are coming to the front 
more and more in the educational work of Germany. 
While the great majority of teachers are men, the profes. 
sion is being gradually opened to women, notably in the 
large cities. In Berlin about one-third of the teachers are 
women. While there are 199 rectors and 2,053 other male 
teachers in this metropolis, there are 1,088 wemen teachers. 
According to the latest official records there are in the en- 
tire Empire 56,563 public schools, with 120,035 instructors, 
Of these 18,750 are women. 








Personals. 


FoR some time there has been in the English papers a 
controversy with regard to the Duke of Connaught and the 
Egyptian campaign, brought out especially by the promo- 
tion of the Duke toa high position in the army. It has 
been charged that General Wolseley, then commander in 
Egypt, received an order to give the Duke a place of safety 
during the battle of Tel-el-Kebir. The Secretary of State 
for War at that time, Mr. Hugh Childers, has written a 
letter declaring that there is absolutely no truth in the 
statement, and General Wolseley says also that the Duke 
took his chance like every one else, and that there was no 
better brigade in the command than his. The story is 
characterized as absurd and as ungenerous as it is untrue. 


.... There is a member of the present freshman class of 
Harvard who is completely blind. Heisthe son of Judge 
E. E. Bumpus, of Boston, and rooms in Felton Hall, about 
three minutes’ walk from the college yard. In his entrance 
examination he dictated the Greek and used a mechanical 
appliance for the geometry. The remaining examinations 
he wrote on atypewriter. His text-books are prepared for 
him specially on the Braille system for the blind, a few 
subjects, however, being read to him, especially the Greek. 
He is twenty years of age and expects to take the full 
course for the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 


...-A Chaldean archdeacon, Dr. J. J. Honri, claims to have 
actually discovered the remains of Noah’s Ark upon Mount 
Ararat. After making an ascent of the mountain, while 
on the descent, at two o’clock in the morning, he declares 
that he saw the ark. “I saw it through a field glass at 
first, tho we got so close to it that it was visible to the eye 
alone. It stood more than 100 feet high, and was more 
than 300 yards long. It was dark reddish, almost iron col- 
ored, and seemed very thick.” He saw only the rear part 
of it, and he found the top covered with a cap of snow from 
five to ten feet thick. 

....Thestory is told of the late Carter Harrison that once 
in Congress a Granger member took him to task for speak- 
ing on a bill affecting agricultural interests. telling him 
that he should leave its discussion to the representatives 
of the farmers, upon which Harrison retorted : “ I am from 
a district only three miles long and two miles wide, but in 
it we raise more grain than do many States combined. It 
is raised by elevators.” 


....M. de Lesseps has partly recovered from his recent 
illness, but is still very weak. It is the intention of his 
family to take him to Paris soon, that he may be within 
reach of better medical attention. The liquidators of the 
Panama Canal Company have laid an embargo upon his 
salary as President of the Suez Canal, and his family is 
reported to be in straitened circumstances. 


... The first Prime Minister of Natal under the new 4t- 
rangements, Sir Jobn Robinson, is a journalist of great 
experience and ability. He is well known in London, 
where he is one of the most prominent members of the 
mission last year, which put forward the claims of the col 
ony for a responsible government. 

....Louis Kossuth has completed his memoirs. The 
labor, due to his partial blindness, great weakness, almost 
necessarily attendant upon his age of over ninety years, 
has been very severe. He is unable to read proofs; but 
since the close of the work the trembling of his hands, it is 
said, has considerably lessened. 


....It is reported that Rothley Temple, the birthplace of 
Lord Macaulay, where the great historian spent much of 
his life, will soon be put up at auction. It is an ivy-clad, 
picturesque mansion not far from Leicester, England. 

....John Sartain, the well-known Philadelphia steel en- 
graver, whose name is so familiar to readers of the Eclectic 
Magazine, is still actively engaged in his work, altho eigh- 
ty-tive years of age. 4 
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Music. 


BY E,. IRENA®2US STEVENSON, 


Ir is quite for the well-being of art and pleasure and 
morals that Mr. W.S. Gilbert and Sir Arthur Sullivan 
buried a hatchet that had a tolerably sharp edge, beat 
their swords into syrinxes and have gone to work again. 
“Utopia? (limited), their new “original comic opera, in 
two acts,” which the Londoners are hearing at the Savoy 
Theater, it would not be fair to judge musically by a 
pianoforte score, Mr. Gilbert’s book, however, is certainly 
in his wittiest mood. The new opera-book is more purely 
a local satire than the librettos preceding it. Its satire 
deals uniaterruptedly with English social and political life. 
It appeals to Americans obviously, The Island of Utopia 
is governed by King Paramount the First,who has become 
convinced of the propriety of completely Anglicizing his 
realm, in every detail. His subjects, with more obedience 
than kuowledge of just what they are striving to imitate, 
in public and private life, dutifully attempt to carry out 
the royal wishes, Their sovereign’s eldest daughter, the 
Princess Zara, returns from Girton College, in the first 
act, tobe an invaluable authority on life and etiquet 
from the most truly British point of view; attended by 
several military gentlemen to assist in the good work. An 
English spinster, the “lady Sophy, of rigid conventional- 
ity in everything @ V Anglais, is incidentally another im- 
ported aide de-camp as well as a court of appeal in all 
nice questions; and ‘actuated by a humane motive and 
happening to possess Respectability enough for Six, has 
consented to confer Kespectability enough for Four’ by 
becoming governess to King Paramounut’s two younger 
daughters. ‘The process of improvement, conducted 
with this ample pressure of authority, gives rise to 
those ludicrous little situations unfailing in Mr. Gilbert’s 
librettos, and to an equally droll conclusion. He has put on 
the stage no more amusing types than now, with Jarara, 
Public Exwploder (who is learning his official duties by the 
help of snapping-crackers), Scaphio aud Phantis, the two 
intractable Judges of the Utopian Supreme Court, the 
inflexible Lady Sophy and King Paramount. Few scenes 
in the list of earlier operas are funnier than those present- 
ing the Expressive Dance, the first Royal Levee, and the 
feminine admiration for the real, imported First Life- 
Guardsmen ; nor any verses cleverer than the songs de- 
scribing “the Six Representatives of the principal causes 
that have tended to* make Kngland the powerful, happy 
and blameless country which the consensus of Kuropean 
civilization has declared it to be.” The author’s extraor- 
dinary kuack at rhyme is again displayed most mirthfully 
in almost each bit of verse. Nothing is yet current as to 
when the operetta is to be brought out here, or under 
whose management, 

The concert will spell its name in large capitals this 
week. Music has returned to town with vigor indeed. 
On Wednesday evening the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
wives its first New York concert of the 1893-94 season, and 
Mr. Emil Paur makes his bow to New York audiences. 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, Dvorak’s Second Rhapsody 
and Berlioz’s ** Benvenuto Cellini”? Overture will be the 
instrumental numbers, and Miss Emma Eames will sing 
anairfrom Massenet’s ‘ Le Cid” and one from Mozart’s 
“Fivaro’s Wedding.” On ‘Thursday night in the same 
place Mme. Adelina Patti appears in a miscellaneous con- 
cert, supplemented by an act of ‘‘Faust’’? given as 
opera; Mrs. Louise Engel, Mrs. Fabbri, Mr, Dur- 
ward Lely, Mr. Galassi and Mr. Novara taking part. 
A similar entertainment is announced for Saturday 
afternoon. On Thursday evening Gounod’s graceful little 
opera “Philemon and Baucis,’’ not heard before in 
New York, will be sung in English at Herrmann’s 
Theater, On Friday afternoon and on Saturday night 
occur the first concerts of the Symphony Society’s sea- 
sop. Mr. Damrosch announces a capital program with 
Mme, Materna as soloist—Brahms’s First Symphony, an 
air from Mozart’s “Don Giovanni”; Tschaikovsky’s * Ro- 
meo and Juliet’? Overture-Fantasy ; a Pastorale by Boc- 
Cherini; a Scherzo from a Cherubini Quartet, and the 
Prelude and Finale in Wagner’s “ Tristan.’? The Kneisel 
Quartet’s concert comes on Friday evening in Chamber 
Music Hall, Program: Quartet in F major, Op. 59, No. 1, 
Beethoven; Quartet in G minor, Op. 74, No. 3, Haydn; 
Quintet in IF major, Op. 38, Brahms. In Brooklyn on 
Thursday night the Seidl Society resumes its notable or- 
chestral concerts, Mme, Materna the soloist, and on Fri- 
day and Saturday the opening Brooklyn Philharmonics, 
under Mr. Paur, are to be heard, 

The National Conservatory of Music announces that to 
its faculty of instruction has been added the well-known 
Violoncellist, Mr. Fritz Giese. -The Conservatory last 
week held its proposed additional examination for stu- 
dents desirious of entering on the winter’s term of study. 

The Philharmonic Society bas signed an agreement 
with Mr. Henri Marteau, the violinist, for concert appear- 
auces on December 15th and 16th, the Society’s second 
rehearsal and second concert of the winter. Mr. Marteau 
‘ppears to have put his absence to profitable use from a 
recent letter to his manager in New York, Mr. Rudolph 
Aronson, in which he says: 


“Thave been working very hard all summer, and bave added 
the following ¢ mppositions to my repertoire, all of which 
I hope to present for the first time to the American 
public during the season: Brahms, Concerto, Opus 77; 
Dvorak, Concerto, Opus 53; Wieniawski, Concerto, Opus 22; 
Beotch fantaisie, Max Bruch, Opus 46; Introduction et Rondo 
Cappriccioso, Saint-Saéns; Second Polonaise, and Fantaisie sur 
Faust, by Wieniawski; Cappriccio, by Niels W. Gade ; ** Parsi- 
fal ” (paraphrase) Wagner-Wilhelmj ; ‘Siegfried ” (paraphrase), 
Waguer-Wilhelmj, and ** Meditation,” by Massenet. 

Warren R, Hedden will give four free organ recitals at 
theChurch of Zion and St, Timothy, West Fifty-seventh 
Street, on Tuesday evenings, November 7th, 14th, 21st and 
“8th. He will be assisted by Mrs. W. R. Hedden, soprano ; 


Uews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 

THE closing exercises of the World’s Fair were held on 
October 30th. The Rev. Dr. J. H. Barrows offered a 
prayer of invocation. President Palmer gave a formal an- 
nouncement of the Mayor’s death and stated that all exer- 
cises of a festive character would be omitted. Resolutions 
were presented and passed expressing the deep sorrow felt 
by the officers at the death of Mayor Harrison. After 
this Dr. Barrows read an extract from a speech prepared 
by President Higinbotham, but which was not de- 
livered. President Palmer announced that in compliance 
with the act of Congress the Exposition was officially at 
an end, and the benediction was pronounced by Dr. Bar- 
rows. The exercises were very quiet, and a feeling of gloom 
was over the whole. The nextday the work of dismantling 
the pavilions commenced. Foreign commissioners ordered 
their sections closed, and a few pavilions only are open 
for the purpose of selling exhibits. The grand total 
of paid admissions up to the hour of the official closing of 
the Fair was 21,477,212; passes, 2,052,188, making a grand 
total of 23,529,400. The total expenses have been $30,556,- 
849, three times the amount the managers expected to 
spend when they started work. The gate receipts during 
the Exposition period proper were llittle over $10,000,000 ; 
about $4,000,000 had been received from concessionaries. 
The Paris Exposition received only $800,000 from conces- 
sionaries, and the Centennial managers, $1,200,000. It is 
expected that after all debts have been paid about $1,000,- 
000, and, possibly more, will remain to be distributed 
among the stockholders. There was considerable disturb- 
ance in the Midway, especially with regard to the Ferris 
Wheel. The Illinois Central Railroad announces that it 
has carried more than 19,000,000 World’s Fair passengers 
since May Ist. 


...-On November 3d President, Cleveland issued the fol- 
lowing Proclamation, appointing November 380th as 
Thanksgiving Day: 

While the American people should every day remember with 
praise and thanksgiving the divine goodness and mercy which 
have followed them since their beginning as a nation, it is fitting 
that one day ineach year should be especially devoted to the con- 
templation of the blessings we have received from the hand of 
God, and to the grateful acknowledgment of his loving kindness, 

Therefore 1, Grover Cleveland, President of the United States, 
do hereby designate and set apart Thursday, the thirtieth day of 
the present month of November, as a day of thanksgiving and 
praise to be kept and observed by all the people of our land. On 
that day let us forego our ordinary work and employments and 
assemble in our usual places of¢worship, where we may recall all 
that God has done for us, and where from grateful hearts our 
united tribute of praise and song may reach the Throne of Grace. 
Let the reunion of kindred and the social meeting of friends lend 
cheer and enjoyment to the day, and let generous gifts of charity 
for the relief of the poor and needy prove the sincerity of our 
thanksgiving. 

Witness my hand and the seal of the United States, which I 
have caused to be hereto affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington on the third day of November, in 
the year of our Lord eighteen hundred and ninety-three, and 
of the Independence of the United States the one hundred 
and eighteenth. 

By the President : GROVER CLEVELAND. 
WALTER Q. GRESHAM, Secretary of State. 


...-In Congress, in the Senate, the chief topic for discus- 
sion was the McCreary amendment to the Geary Bill, 
which was passed, altho a large number of Senators spoke 
against it. In executive session the nomination of James 
R. Roosevelt, as Secretary of Embassy at London in place 
of Henry White, was confirmed. The nomination of Mr. 
Hornblower as Associate Justice of the Supreme Court 
was passed over in consequence of the opposition of Sena- 
tors Hill and Murphy, who claimed that it would be an un- 
friendly act to the Democratic Party in the State of New 
York in consequence of Mr. Hornblower’s active partic i- 
pation in the investigation and arraignment of Judge May- 
nard by the New York Bar Association, and his strong 
opposition to his election. In the House the Voorhees Re- 
peal bill, which came from the Senate, was considered. 
Objection to immediate consideration was presented by 
Mr. Bland, but after a very short debate it was passed by 
a vote of 193 to 94. The bill was then sent to the Presi- 
dent, who signed it immediately, so that it became a law 
within an hour and a half after the final vote in the House. 
Both Houses adjourned on November 3d. 


....The funeral services of Carter Harrison were held in 
Chicago on November Ist. More than 50,000 men were in 
the funeral procession, and there was a great crowd to see 
the body as it lay in state at the City Hall. The murderer 
was arraigned in the court on November 2d, plead not 
guilty, and a delay was allowed in order that he might se- 
cure alawyer for his defense. At a caucus of the Repub- 
lican aldermen, George B. Swift was nominated for Mayor, 
pro tem, There was considerable disturbance over the 
formal election, but he took his seat. 


....The ‘‘ Campania” won the best eastern record in five 
days, twelve hours and ten minutes, holding then the 
eastward, westward, single day’s run and highest average 
speed across the Atlantic. On the nextday the “ Lucania” 
broke the western record, reducing it to five days, twelve 
hours and forty-seven minutes, 

FOREIGN. 

....In Northern Africa fighting has continued between 
the Spaniards and the Riffians at Melilla. There was a 
brilliant sortie by General Ortega which enabled the gar- 
risons to obtain food and water. Soon after the tribesmen 
withdrew from the immediate vicinity of the forts to the 
hills from whence they have been cannonaded constantly by 
the Spanish fort. It is estimated that from 45,000 to 50,000 
of the tribesmen are in the hills. The contest is arousing 
considerable interest all over Europe, and the French news- 
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been attacking England. The near proximity of the 
British Mediterranean squadron at Gibraltar has aroused 
considerable comment, together with the presencein the 
Mediterranean of the Russian fleet, and a request said to 
have been made by the Russian Government of the French 
to furnish them a coaling station at Tripoli. There is 
thus considerable uneasiness throughout Eur ope. 


----The British Parliament reopened on November 2d. 
There was no great rush of attendance. Mr. Fowler, Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, moved the second 
reading of the Parish Council’s bill. He said that an im- 
portant question was, what effect the bill would have on 
the Church of Eugland, since it transferred the control of 
purely parish property from the church wardens to secu- 
lar officers, claiming that it ought so to be transferred. 
On the other side a conservative member said that the 
powers given were too great. The Matabele war is arous 
ing attention, and there will be considerable opposition to 
the annexation of Matabele land, which will almost inev- 
itably follow from the defeat of Lo Bengula, which will 
probably take place before long. 


.... Santander, Spain, has been the scene of a terrible dis- 
aster, in which a great number of people, probably over 300, 
were killed, and a large part of the city destroyed. A ship 
with a quantity of dynamite in its cargo was being un- 
loaded at the quay. A number of boxes had been removed 
and the laborers thought that there was nomore. Insome 
way unexplained the ship caught fire. A large crowd 
gathered, and a number of the city officials were present, 
desirous of doing all that could be done to prevent the fire 
from injuring other shipping. Suddenly there came an 
explosion which tore up the quay, wrecked a large number 
of houses, and broke windows all over the city. Among the 
dead were the Prefect of the city, the chief of police and 
two judges. The quay was crowded at the time of the dis 
aster and very few escaped. 


....-Attention has been called to Brazil during the week 
chiefly by the purchasing and arming of a number of ships, 
among them some from New York. There have also been 
frequent statements that foreign influences were at work 
in favor of Admiral Mello for the restoration of the mon- 
archy. These statements have been oflicially denied. 
Among the purchases of the Brazilian Government is the 
“Destroyer,” the latest invention of Captain Ericsson, 
which fires a submarine gun ; other ships, as the “ El Cid”? 
and “ Britannia,’ have been Vought. The United States 
cruiser of war ‘“ New York” has been ordered to Rio Ja- 
neiro. While there has been no special change in the sit- 
uation as yet, it is thought that it may prove to be more 
serious than has been supposed, 


.... he Minutes of the Admiralty confirm the findings 
of the court martial in the ‘ Victoria-Camperdown” 
case, stating that the “‘ Victoria” capsized, owing to the 
fact that her water doors were not closed ; the general 
structure did not contribute to her loss by any fault in 
principle. It announced, also, that regulations will be 
issued for the closing of the water doors and hatches so 
far us possible under any circumstances when collision is 
possible, and for the stationing of men at those which are 
necessarily kept open. 


....The Austrian crisis came to a head on October 30th, 
when members of the Cabinet presented their resignations, 
These were accepted by Emperor Francis Joseph, who sub- 
sequently requested Prince Alfred Windisch-Graetz, Court 
Chamberlain and head of the Privy Council, to form a 
Cabinet. After considerable delay and consultation he 
has decided to do so, with a view to forming a coalition 
ministry of the Liberals, Poles and Conservatives. 


....The illness of Sir Andrew Clark, Mr. Gladstone’s 
physician, increased rapidly and he died on November 6th, 
All fear the effect of his death on Mr. Gladstone, who has 
always relied upon his advice implicitly. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


TIME cures nothing. Corruption unresisted will only grow 
with our growth and strengthen with our strength. But corrup- 
tion resisted can always be conquered, Whatever is right is pos- 
sible.— The Outlook. 


....The indications are multiplying onevery hand, in the pul- 
pit, at the bar, and in literature, that many so-called educated 


men have never learned to think exactly or to express their mean- 
ing with clearnessand accuracy. And in this fact there is a hint 
for the colleges.—The Watchman. 


....80 it has happened that the representatives of religious 
and moral systems which have proved themselves unable to pre- 
vent national moral deterioration, which are certainly largely 
moral and religious failures and hindrances to human progress, 
were conspicuous at the Parliament of Religions, won applause, 
and made the chief impressions. —Christian Intelligencer, 

....The Parliament lof Religions] has done much to sound the 
death knell of prejudice and hatred. We believe a new era of 
good feeling, inspiration and hope will be realized. A spirit of 
toleration, kindness, confidence in sincerity, earnest feeling, a 
reaching out after the unities of faith, will be manifest. Chris- 
tianity will be better understood and appreciated everywhere. 
The superiority of the Bible and of its teachings will henceforth 
be more manifest.—Central Christian Advocate. 

.... The developments of the last few days must have convinced 
thousands of voters that they will go to the polls to-morrow un- 
der more serious conditiong than have characterized any otber 
election in this State since the War. Not only has the Demo- 
cratic Party put a criminal in the field for a seat on the bench of 
our highest court, but it is seeking to accomplish his election by 
criminal methods. The defiance of law and the outrages upon 
the private rights of reputable citizens which a deputy boss in 
Kings County is able both to order and to sustain day after day 
in the open interest of fraud at the polls, are proceedings which 
must be charged upon the Democratic political organization of 
the State. Behind McKane and McLaughlin stand Governor 
Flower, Lieutenant-Governor Shechan and Senators Hill and 
Murphy. ‘There is no escape for them, or for their party, from 


the full responsibility for the crimes against American Govern- 
ment which McKane is committing. He is committing them in 
order to make possible, in spite of popular disapproval, the elec- 
tion to the Court of Appeals of the violator of law whom they 





papers are taking it up, and both France and Spain have 


have nominated.—New York Evening Post. 
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THE BROADWAY TABERNACLE AND ITS NEW 
PASTOR. 


THE Broadway Tabernacle is one of the _ historic 
churches of the country, altho it was organized no 
longer ago than 1840, There has been great history 
achieved during these fifty-three years, and Broadway 
Tabernacle has taken its brave part in it all. 

E clesiastically—and tho we care very little ubout 
ecclesiasticism we put that first—Broadway Tabernacle 
was the first of the Congregational churches about New 
York since the time, at the beginning of the century, 
when the original strong Congregational churches of 
New Jersey turned Presbyterian. When the Congrega- 
tionalists decided no longer to imprison themselves in 
New England, Broadway Tabernacle. founded by David 
Hale, of The Journal of Commerce, and Lewis Tappan 
and a few kindred spirits, was the first fruit of the new 
self-conscious-denominational life, and for several years 
the new church had very little sympathy from its neigh- 
bors. But it became a mother of churches, If New 
York was a less fruitful field, Brooklyn was sown all 
over with Congregationalism ; and the seed found good 
soil across the river in New Jersey. No church in New 
York is more honored than the Broadway Tabernacle. 

The Tabernacle’s name suggests a second fact in its 
early history. It was a church of the people. We have 
spoken of the Broadway Tabernacle as organized as a 
Congregational church in 1840; but really its history 
goes five years back of that, when Charles G. Finney be- 
came the first pastor, and remained in its service till, a 
year later, he was called to Oberlin. It was a time of 

popular religious uprising, when half a dozen inde- 
pendent Presbyterian churches were organized as the 
result of revival work not too warmly welcomed by the 
old churches. The first edifice occupied by the church 
was a huge audience room, and nothing more, meant for 
the people, and not too sacred for the people’s use. The 
young meu who started the church were not rich ; and 
the rent of the building for public purposes went a long 
way tosupport it. Here the great May meetings were 


held; on its platform rousing antislavery addresses 
were made, It was the most popular hall in the city: 
and the church being thus brought to the p: ople was all 
the more useful for this semi-secularity of its audience 
room. 

After Mr, Finney came Mr, Andrews, who had a use- 
ful service of several years; and in 1845 followed a 
young man fresh from a short New Haven pastorate and 
the instruction of Dr. N. W. Taylor, named Joseph P. 
Thompson. Dr. Thompson was one of the most forceful 
men that ever occupied an American pulpit. He had 
every faculty under perfect control, and his ability and 
acquirements were very great. He was a fine schol- 
ar, & clear thinker, a gooi writer and +peaker, and a 
man who always kept himself well in advance of his 
times. The greatness of Broadway Tabernacle was 
chiefly due to the grvatness of Dr. Thompson. THE In- 
DEPENDENT has reason to honor the memory of him who 
was for the first seven years of its existence the mos 
active of its board of editors, and who was always its 
warm friend. Dr.Thompson remained pastor of Broad- 
way Tabernacle until his failing health compelled his 
resignation in 1871, after which be made his residence in 
Berlin, devoting himself to Oriental studies and to the 
public interests of the United States. It was during his 
pastorate that the new churchly edifice was built as far 
uptown as Thirty fourth Street, but still on Broadway. 

Then followed another strong and beloved pastor, Dr. 

William M. Taylor, brought over from England before 
our laws forbade the importation of contract labor, Dr. 
Taylor, as an Englishman, could not well be a leader in 
public affairs, but he more than kept up the fame of the 
Tabernacle pulpit. Every one recognized him as one of 
the great preachers of the city, a man of a noble heart, 
and devoted to his pastoral duties. He has been a pro- 
lific author, wholly in the homiletic line. In a solid 
and sensible way he built up his people in the faith, and 
won the love and admiration of all good men, He too, 
like Dr. Thompson, continued in the service of the 
church until his health failed him ; and now he stands 
aside to rejoicein the good work which he has done car- 
ried on by his successor, until he shall receive his 
crown. 
Dr. Stimson begins a new pastorate of this famous 
church, Its past history will inspire him to noble serv- 
ice. We believe that in the new and difficult problems 
before the Church he will be found a wise leader. His 
past record is the promise of the continued success 
which we, in common with all his brethren of all de- 
nominations, will wish him. 
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THE STATE OF THE TEMPERANCE CAUSE. 





No careful observer can well doubt that the drink 
habit is on the increase. This is certainly true of social 
drinking. Families entirely abstemious ten years ago 
now think nothing of having wine at dinner, This cus- 
tom, which seemed at one time to have died out almost 
entirely, has been gencrally revived, at Jeast in the 
Northern States. The saloon evil has also grown to tre- 
mendous proportions. Our consump‘ion of beer and ale 
is something terrible to contemplate ; unfortunately it is 
not attended with much less serious consequences than 
the use of distilled liquors, nor does it seem to have 
sensibly diminished the consumption of the more fiery 
potations. Thecondition of the temperance cause has 
been anything but encouraging for the past three or 
four years, and the outl»ok is certainly not bright. 

Not only has the drinking habit been widely extended 
but legislative barriers have been broken down to a 
large extent. Prohibition has been introduced and 
quickly abandoncd in Rhode Island ; ccunty local option 
bas been tried in New Jersey with wonderful success and 
repealed. High license has been inangurated in Penn- 
sylvania, greatly reducing the number of saluons for a 
time ; butits restrictive power has evidently become 
greatly weakened. Popular votes in various States 
bave been taken, but in nearly all cases the y have failed 
wo enact constiiutional prohibition. Iowa, which has 
been one of the stanch Prohilt-ition Statés, seems now to 
be on the downward grade, and it lvoks as tho the license 
system night shorily be introduced. 

Many who contemplate the prevalence of the increas- 
ing drink babit and the appareat failure of legislative 
attempts to check it, are discouraged and do not know 
what todo. What is the cause of the apparent retro- 
gression? All possible schemes have been vied, and nove 
of them have proved permanently successful. What 
shall be done to rescue the country from the avalanche 
of evil and wo? And to what reason shall we assign 
the apparent decadence of the cause of temperance? 

Temperance has lost ground, we believe, because the 
educational method has been so generally set aside for 
the legislative. Men have thougnt that high license, 
county option and prohibition were the immediate objects 
to be attained. If only a high license law could be put 
on the statute books the number of saloons wou'd be 
diminiched ; they would be of a higher grade, and the 
evil would be greatly restricted. If county option could 

only be secured, or State prohibition, we should hase 
an end of tbe saloonevil, All that was needed was to 
make the suloon an outlaw by statute, and everything 





would be accomplished, The result has, in many cases, 


been a dizappointment. We do not believe les in pro. 
hibition in any form; we want to see it maintained 
wherever it has been e-tsblished, and we want to see it 
establi hed wherever it i3 possible to enforce it : but ir ig 
as clear as demonstration can make it, that neither 
statutory restriction nor apy form of prehibition does or 
can insure total abstinence. The 1: gislative is un. 
doubtedly a very important phase of the temperance 
cause, but it is not the fundamen’al and prin: ipal, 
The foundation for prohibition must be laid by 
what is known as the educational method, in right 
opinion and right practice. The old-fashioned educa. 
tional methods have been too much overlooked. They 
must be taken up again and prosecuted with all the 
vigor that characterizei the temperance move- 
ment of half a century ago. The saloon is among 
us. The drink habit is strong upon our peo- 
ple. We must wrestle with the evil in the same 
way that the Church wrestles with the problem of 
sin. This educational method bas both a reformatory 
and a preventive aspect. We must train the youth to 
right ideas and right habits. We must arouse those 
who are in danger and know it not. We must rescue 
those who have gone far enough to see ruin before them. 
This must bedone by the temperar ce evangelist in temper- 
ance meetings, and by temperance organizations. Many 
and many an earnest temperance advocate has been 
heard tosay within the past ten years that we are now 
beyond moral suasion and must put our hope in legal 
suasion. This isa great mistake, and the sooner tem- 
perance men and women awake to the fact the better, 
We must appeal to the hearts and consciences and 
minds of the people. We must induce men to shun the 
saloon and abolish the sideboard. We must have total 
abstinence before we can have prohibition, and total ab- 
stinence is only to be secured by moral suasion. 

If any one needs to have an illustration of what the 
educational method can do fora State we point him to 
Connecticut. In less than a year the evangelistic labors 
of Mr. Thomas E. Murphy have resulted in upward of 
eighty thonsand converts—men, women and youth— 
who have taken the pledge with a resolution to observe 
it. Here is an average of almost three hundred daily 
who have been won to the cause of total abstinence. It 
is to be presumed that some of them were already total 
abstainers ; it is well that they should pledge themselves 
to continue such. Some had just begun to tipple ; it is 
a great gain that they should break off the habit at the 
very beginning. Many had been habitual drinkers ; they 
have been rescued before they had reached the point at 
which reform becomes extremely difficult. Some have 
been reached in the last stages of alcoholism. It has 
veen a great work. Mr. Murpby has presented temper- 
ance on its merits. He has shown the evils and dangers 
of the drink habit. He has shown men how to keep 
themselves free from the slavery of drunkenness, and 
has encouraged those who were without hope to lean on 
the Divine Arm and so walk out into the path of safety. 
Perhaps the State has never seen a greater awakening. 
It is a glorious reform, and men of all creeds and 
parties and opinions are agreed that it is of a thorough 
and lasting character. Some of the worst places in Con- 
neciicut have been changed by Mr. Mu: phy’s labors, and 
he bas created so strong a sentiment that in the recent 
elections no-license was carried where it had not suc- 
ceeded before. New Britain is one of the trophies of his 
warfare; that is now a no-license town. It could not 
possibly have been carried agaivst the saloon if a 
campaign of education and reform had not preceded 
it, 

What Mr. Murphy has done and is still doing in Con- 
necticut ought to be taken up and carried ou in other 
Sratee, Let us have a la: ge corps of Gospel temperance 
evangeli-ts—men who shall be as frce from partisan bias 
as he; men who shall not work along political lines but 
along refirm lines; men who appreciate the power of 
the Go-pel to rcach hopeless cases aud 10 surrount the 
tempted with tafeguards. Tbat is what we want. Let 
us make sober voters. Let us pledge those who havé 
the franchise or are 10 have it 10 total abstinence. Let 
us accomplish this, and then it will be possib’e to have 
restriction and prohiliuon not only in the'statute books 
but io reality. 


_— 





“AN ATMOSPHERE OF CRIME.” 


TuaT is what we seem to be livinzin, here in New 
York and New Jersey. Moral night has temporarily shut 
us in, and we have to rub our eyes to find out where 
we are, and whither we are being led. 

In New Jersey the forces of evil are engaged in a des- 
perate struggle for conquest. The bold, bad man who 
is leading them, seems to be confident. For tweaty 
years he has been a persistent Jaw-breaker. The touch 
of his influence has demoralized commupitirs, corrupted 
the ballot, and paralyzed the arm of justice. The con 
test at the polls was preceded by enormous frauds, and 
accompanied by the lavish use of his ill-goiten gains. 

In New York Cicy we have the old curse of corrupt 
rule; but it never seemed heavier or harder to be borne. 
We are at the mercy of Tammany. Whom it will it 
places in authority over us. It elevates a reputed mul 
derer to a responsible office, it shields criminals, and 





when dens of vice under its protection are too Vig 
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expoeed, it mobs the representatives of order and de- 
cency: 

‘In the State we have a man named for the bench of 
our highest court who is guilty of an act which a 
supreme court judge has defined as a felony; and all the 
lower elements of New York and Brooklyn and Buffalo 
and other centers are massed for him at the polls. The 
charge agaiast him is not a partisan charge; it is 
solemnly supported by the be-t lawyers of both parties, 
and the beuer classes of the Democratic Party have re- 
pudiaied him. 

But it is in Brooklyn that we have the worst exhibi 
tion of the power and insolence of corrupt rulers, We 
have a'ready described the evils which uoprincipled pol. 
iticans have brought upon that city, aad the determined 
efforts which decent citizens, regardless of party, have 
made to overthrow it. Tne result will be known before 
these lines fali under the eye of avy of our sub-cribers. 
But nothing that bas occurred ion Broowlyn has «quakd 
in wickedne-s and audacivy the doiugs of Cuief of Pulice 
John Y. McKane, of the town of Gravesend, situated in 
Kings County, on the edge of Brooklyn, McKane 1s 
to Gravesend what McLaughlin is to Brooklyn, the 
Boss; Whatever he desires he does, whatever he 
does Gravesend submitsto. It seems to be afraid of him 
and dares not oppose him.There was reason to beiieve that 
the registraiion there was swelled enormously by fraud. 
Mr. Gaynor, a candidate for the Supreme Court, sought 
to have the registry lists examined; but McKane and 
his lieutenants managed to prevent it. Judge Cullen 
was finally asked for a writ of mandamus to secure a 
right which the law plainly gives, The registry officials, 
however, hid themselves so the writ could not be 
served, Saturday night a score or more of men were 
sent toGravesend by Mr. Gaynor in charge of his law 
clerk, to watch the homes of the registry officials and 
serve the process on them and secure and copy the lists. 
McKane, informed of their coming, met them with a 
force twice as large and attacked them with clubs, made 
prisoners of them, took them before a subservient jus- 
tice whom he had at hand, thrust them into jail, and 
then committed them without bail on a charge of 
vagrancy. No other justice could be found who would 
take bail for them, and they bad to remain in fail until 
Judge Cullen issued writs of habeas corpus and released 
them. 

This is not simply a high-handed outrage, it is rebel- 
lion of the worst kind. McKane and his henchinen 
are ruffians, who regard laws and courts and rights as 
nothing they are bound to respect. We do not know 
what will be done to pnoish these conspirators against 
the public weal. We do know that something ought 
to be dune. ‘The whole power of the State should be 
invoked, if necessary, to rescue Gravesend from the 
cluch of these villains, and restore government of 
order and law, Crime of this kind must be put down with 
aresolute hand, or worse thau anarchy will be estab- 
lished. 


_ 


THE WAR CLOUD. 


THE condition of things umuug the armed nations of 
the world is calculated to give occasion for alarm, And 
yet war clouds have blown over sv many times that we 
may hope the same will be the case again. 

The war cloud does not cover this Cuntinent. There is 
fighting, or preiense of figntiog, in Br zil ; but there is 
very litle serious in it, Admiral Melio haa been in a 
fasuion bumbarding Rio de Janeiro, but doing very litule 
more, We do not hear of anybody being killed, except 
by accident ; and perhaps the explosion which destroy ed 
his powder Inugaziue way very uch Weaken his cause, 
It is a liule amusing to hear how a fleet of merchaut ves- 
tels is hurrying dowo uns week to fight his warships, 
It looks more like playing at war tuau anything else, 
The two partics cau be lett to fignt it out beLween them- 
selves Without iutertereuce by uvy European powers. 
Our Goverument can be depenued upon, we presume, 10 
see that the natioas of Eu:ope keep their bands off. If 
there is any necessity tur iuterferenve we ou this conti- 
nent can attend to that. 

Neither is the cloud very black over South Africa, 
There is a very sharp war gotog on there, aod the baule 
Of last Week was evidently a-uccessful oue for the white 
forces, Aud yet Lo Benxula is not vanquished, snd be 
has sull a very muca larger force cf soldiers, such as 
they are, brave and undi:cipliued, than those which con- 
stitute the army sent @ut by Sir C.cit Riuudes, Lae con- 
flict there isa very important oue, but important for Af- 
rica, and is not likely 10 involve anything further. What 
lUlerests Outsiders aad insiders is to observe that the 
mMagagement of thiugs there is, and very properly, pass- 

Nk Out of the hands of tne central Britisn Government 
Mato that of the local government of which Sir Ceci 
hedis is the hesd. South Afcica must be allowed to 

° Pretty much her own way, and to provect and extend 
€t power according to her owa wisdom, or else we 





8 is : : 
me havea Soatn Africana Repi)d.ic entirely iadepend- 
“ of Great Beitain, Justas Canada has a free course 


ten 04 this © sattueut, $9 Soutn Afr.cs must on its con- 
ao and the same is true of Australia. Lo these 
* quarters of the globe what may be ca led gr-at R-- 
age Eopires are growing up oaly loosely attached 
the mother couatry, and which can ouly remaiu at- 
by being allowed to do as they please, It is pret- 





ty clear that Lo Bengula is one of the most cruel of mon. 
archs, and that his overthrow and the ex.ension of 
the British power to the Zambezi, would be a great 
benefit to Africa, There are here further compli- 
cations possible. Statesmen musc hold in view the fact 
that Great Britain holds Egypt in the north and the 
Cape in the south; and thac the Egyptian power must 
extend south, aad the South African dominioa north 
until they meet. Eagland already holds the middie 
point between the two with an immense hinterland. 
Bat to the north of Zambezi and of the territory held by 
the British South African country, now the theater ot 
war, 18 British Central Africa, to the west of Lake 
Nyassa reachiog up to the Congo State; and upon the 
eastern shore there are French claims of possession or 
tnflueuce of which the Goverament of Cape Colony, 
when it has once got the po sessioa of the interior, will 
wake short work, Especially important is Madagascar 
ou the other side of the Mozanbiqus Chaauel, where 
the Eaglish influeace is pre tomiuant, bus where France 
hus been a'lowed the rigat to coatrul toreign relauions, 
and which she intends to seize a3 she has a third of 
Siam, Eagland canuot be saustied with Madagascar in 
French hands, controlling the oceun route to Ludia ; and 
the people of Madagascar, who are rapidly becoming 
civilized, hate the French, and if occasion arises will be 
ready for a war of extermination, a war in which France 
will stand very little chance of success, We may as- 
sume that England and the English colonies have sub- 
stantially a free haod inall Africa south of the Equator, 
aud no general complications can arise in that quarter. 

The real danger comes {rom an unexpected quarter. 
No one would have imagined three months ago that 
Spain was likely to fling a dangerous torch into the pow- 
der magazine, And yetso itis. Just at the time when 
France and Russia have made their dramatic exhibition 
of friendship—the great Republic of Europe with the 
great despotism—a little war arises on the northwest 
corner of Atrica, The Spanish garrison holding a few 
square miles of territory under a fortress, build a ‘little 
redoubt which provokes the Riff tribes in the neighbor- 
hood. Their religious passions are aroused, and they 
gather, it is now estimated tothe number of 50,000 men, 
to drive the Spaniards out of Africa. The etfort to 
maintain the authority of Spain is almost too much for 
its bankrupt treasury. It seems impossible for Spain to 
hold its wn, and in the first litthe batue her troops have 
been beaten. Bat Spain must rise to the emergency, and 
at whatever expense must not only assert her power but 
ior her own protection extead her territory. 

But this means almost certainly French extension, and 
a@ great couceatration of Kuglish apd Lialian aod ltus- 
sian as Well as Feeuch fleets in the Mediterranean, aud 
uiutual jealousies ; aud it May seem tu France that now 
isthe me for her to surike the bluw. Rursia, if we 
tuay trust reports, ls ready aud unxious lor a war, as tle 
truit of whicn she sliall seize tlie whole of the Baikau 
pen:nsula to the Bosphorus aod extinguish the kinguoms 
vf Servia, Bulgaria aud ROwania, as well as take posses 
siou Of ail tne ‘Turkish territory in Europe. F.agce is 
giving her a harbor for hec flect, aud she 18 now nego- 
luaung With Greece for anotuer barbor, Mcanwuit | 
both i*racce aud Spain are making tne bitterest Charges 
against Eugland. 

AU 1s Cer.vaim that Germany does not want war, neither 
does Austria noc Lialy nor EKugland,. Everyunimg ae- 
pends upon whether Frauce aud Russia tel bas they 
wie Mow ready to risk everything, tue one With tbe pur- 
pove of takiug possession of tne whole territory west of 
the Ruiue, aud coe vther of seizing tne Balkau peninsula 
und Weakeving al the same lime Lhe power of Eugiand 
in the East. Things have not yet youe so far tuut we 
despaic of peace, but they have youe lar enough Lo give 
Scrious apprebeusion, 


Editorial Ustes. 


AMONG our contributors tuis week will be found the 
names uf Benjamin Labaree, D D , who describes a conver- 
sion iu &@ Persian mission field; John R. Meader, who will 
delight our readers by giving an unpublished poem of Mr, 
Whictier’s aud another by bis sister; Dr. Cuyler bas a 
practical religious article on Lhe Race for tne Crown; 
Eiizabeth Cumiags presents an argument against the ad- 
mi:sion of Utab; Henry} Gersoui completes nis sketch of 
the iast Chief Ravvi of Lithuania; an anonymous Catho- 
lic priest gives the plain truth about the Iudex of Forbid- 
den Bvoks; Psof. Maurice F. Egan offers a Correction 
about Catholic schools; Kate Foote describes the conclud- 
ing days of the special session of Congress; Sophia Antoi- 
nette Walker defines Impressionism in Art; John D. Em- 
ersley discusses tite draiuage, and Charles H. Shinn tells of 
the cost of California orchards. We print a full report of 
the ordination of Dr. Stimson as pastor of the Broadway 
‘Tabernacle Church in this city, with the sermon of Presi- 
dent Bartlett, tue doctrinal statement of Dr. Siimson and 
the addresses of other sprakers. Besides the unpublished 
poems of John G Whittier and Elizabeth Whitiier, we 
publish a very striking poem by Edgar Fawcett, and others 
by William C, Sheppard and Ella Wheeler Wilcox; and 
stories by Gilbert Parker and William F. Gibbons, 





THE special session of Congress has at last come to an 
end. The particular legislation which it was summoned 
early in August to enact having been completed, there was 
no reason why the members of the two Houses should not 
have a breathing spell before the beginning of the regular 
session early in December. Certainly the silver orators of 
the Senate have earned the right to a rest, and they ought 
to have it. The country will evjoy it as much as they. 
The repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman Act, 
was, under the circumstances, a splendid triumph for the 
frieuds of good money and good government. Thestruggle 
was & severe one in the Senate, but the majority held out 
nobly and obtained not only the legislation which the 
country was waiting for but recoveied possession of its 
coustitutional prerogntive. Hereatter when 4 minority of 
that body pursues obstructive tactics this memorable prec- 
edent will be a waraing to them that they caunot succeed. 
A> we said last week, the repeal of the Suerman Act is not 
4 partisau triumph, Certainly the Demociats cannot claim 
wwassuch. The vote in the Senate on the fiual passage of 
the Repeal Kiil showed tbat a majority of ube Democrats 
were ugainst it, 22 standing iu tue affirmative, aud 23 in 
the negative, while 26 Republicans out of 36 were tor repeal. 
In the House, on the proposition tu restore the Bland bill 
for compulsory comage 113 Democrats voted Yea and 108 
Nay, Showing a majority in favor of this silver measure, 
while, on the same proposition, there were only 15 Repub- 
licans who voted Yea to 110 voting Nay. When this proposi- 
tiou failed and the vote was taken on the Kepeal bill, 138 
Democrats, a clear majority, voted for the Administration 
measure, aud 78 ayaiust it; 101 Republicans in favor and 22 
against. The Republican Party has stood nobly for sound 
finance in both Houses, and without its aid President 
Cleveland would nave failed in his determined effort to 
secure repeal, 


THE Chinese Bill as it passed the House has also passed 
the Senate, and we have as a result a slight modification 
of the Geary Law. How slight this is the Rev. Gilbert C. 
Reid explains io another column. He seems to think that 
the new law is really a harsher one than the old, notwith- 
standing the fact that it allowsau extension of six months 
to the Chinese for registration, and thus involves the set- 
ting at liberty of a hundred or more who have been im- 
prisoned, Ivis obnoxious in that its definitions of laborers 
and merchants are narrower, and it makes the photograph 
feature an obligatory one, The Senate was undoubtedly 
in a mood to propose and secure further modifications ; but 
the special session was fast drawing to a close, and the 
Senators thought that, on the whole, it would be better to 
pass this bill tnan to have the matter go over to the next 
session. We are glad that some of the Senators in the 
discussion spoke strongly against the attitude the country 
had taken in the Geary Act. Senator Hawley said he was 
ashamed of 1t; Senator Gray stated that he shared in this 
feeling, and thought the privilege of hubeas corpus and of 
bait ought not to be withdrawn from the Chinese, Senator 
Palmer announced his opposition to any bill that discrimi- 
pated ayuiust any manon account of his color or nation- 
ality; and Senater Frye pronounced the Geary Law a ais- 
hover to the nation, and said morally it was u crime and 
commeicially it wasa blunder. Weare gl td of these strong 
exprersious rom representative menu of both parties in the 
Senate, They are vut echoes of the opinions -o strongly 
expressed in May last, when the Geary Law became effect- 
ive, aud are more truly expressive of the sentiment of 
the couptry, We believe, than are the utterances of the rep- 
reseutatives of the Pacitic Coast. The authorities and 
people of China sbuuld be assured that the missionaries 
have done all they could to have the shameful features of 
the Geary Law modified, hey should also understand that 
the Christinu Churches of this country provested against 
ube law, and asked Lo bave it radically changed. It is the 
Churches that seud the missiouaries to Chiva who are 
fighting the batiles of the Chinese in this couutry, The 
demayous are, for the time, iu the asceudency, Svoner or 
juver, we are Confide.t they will fiud themselves without a 
coustituenucy, aud the huwane Cbhr.stian sentiment of the 
couutry Wil again be uppermost in Lhis as in most other 
matters, ee 

ONCE in a while we come across ope of those utterances 
that seem 60 svartling to Protestants, tuo they may vot be 
s'range to Cathulics, At the dedication of St. Juseph’s 
church, De Pere, Wis., the preacher, head of a seminary, 
preacued paturally ou the place of 5b. Joseph, and among 
his auditors were Monsiguor Savolli and isbop Messmer. 
Among other things he paid: 


“Joseph was the head of the family; the foster father of 
Jesus; the spoure of Mary. Jesus was subject to him,:o the 
Scriptures say, DOL only loving him, but was a dutiful child to 
him, obeying wim readily. A mere wish of Joseph had the power 
of command for Jesus. ‘The rejatious of the three are nol now 
changed, altho the surroundings are; the Virgin Mary is stiil the 
spouse of St. Joseph, as Jesus is still the foster child. ‘nat Mary, 
queen of Heaven and earta, is still the perfect spouse aud Jesus 
still subject to Josepb, his foster father, gives some idea of the 
high position in Heaven of Joseph; with tue ex-eption of the 
blessed Virgin, he alone of ali the satuts, takes first rank; .or 
even Mary and Jesus pay ho nage to Joseph, what they could pay 
to no oneelse. Tueretore hisiufluence with the Fountain of Grace 
must be powerful; a mere wisu of Joseph equaling to Jesus as a 
command. This immuvense intiuence Joseph uses iu the interest of 
the welfare of his clients aud as protector of their temporal inter- 
ests.” 


This is very curious language, and makes assertions which 
no human being living cau justify by any knowledge. We 
have been informed that Bisoop Messmer admitted, whea 
bis attention was called to it, that it was bad theology ; and 
we should thiuk as-much Facber Darin, tue priest in 
charge of St. Joseph’s chureb, organiz-d, we believe, the 
Confraternity of Sc. Jos ph, and, amos other things, es- 
tablished axocicty on the plan of a mutual life insurance 
company, in which, by au annual payment of a certain 
amount, ao agreed number of masses shail ve said for the 





soul of the beueficiary on his death. 
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THE important statement ismade by The Church Stand- 
ard that Father Hall’s release from membership in the 
monastic order with which he has been connected is not 
absolute, and probably not unconditional. In his letter of 
acceptance he plainly implied that his release was absolute. 
The language would seem to allow of no other interpreta- 
tion, and yet the editor of our contemporary, and there are 
few more careful men than Dr. John Fulton, asserts posi- 
tively that the release is not absolute, but merely provi- 
sional ; and that in the case of the failure of the standing 
committee to confirm his election as Bishop of Vermont, 
or of the bishops to consent to his consecration, he will re- 
main a member of the monastic order and under its vows. 
Now if this release is not absolute but only provisional, we 
have reason to doubt whether it is unconditional ; and 
it would be extremely unwise to confirm him as 
bishop if there are any conditions whatever about 
his release, and if he would still continue bound by some 
pledge or other to that society. There is something a little 
surprising about the manner in which Dr. Fulton calls at- 
tention to this difficulty, and it would almost seem as if 
he questioned the veracity of Father Hall. He says that 
Father Hall’s letter of acceptance plainly implied that his 
release has been absolute, and that ‘‘it seemed to be im- 
possible to entertain a doubt without questioning cither his 
sincerity or his power to express himself clearly in the 
English language’; and he goes on to say that under the 
circumstances a very explicit statement from Father Hall 
concerning the nature of his release should be required 
before a vote is cast in favor of his confirmation, and that 
‘* we should scrutinize the terms of such a statement very 
closely indeed before we should accept it as satisfactory.” 
If this is not «a challenge of Father Hall’s sincerity, we 
have the same difficulty in understanding language which 
Father Hall’s letter of acceptance has met with. 


WE presume the case of Miss Sadie Means, of Columbia, 
8. C., has got to go clear through to the General Assembly 
of the Southern Presbyterian Church. It will be remem- 
bered that some months ayo she was excommunicated from 
the Second Presbyterian Church of that city because her 
employment at the telephone central station required her 
to be at the office for two or three hours on Sunday. She 
had many defenders in her own church, and her case came 
before the Synod of South Carolina last week, when the 
Synod reversed the action of the Church and ordered the 
young woman’s name restored to the roll. It is plain that 
in this case no charge of bigotry can lie against the Synod ; 
and the Church which had excommunicated her seems to 
have been glad enough to receive her back, if we can judge 
from the report of the way she was defended in the public 
services last Sunday. A visiting clergyman occupied the 
pulpit, and after preaching made the statement to the con- 
wregation that he had only the night before learned 
that the members of the church had been violating the 
Sabbath openly, and that the session acquiesced in it, and 
added that if he had known this sooner he would bave re- 
fused the invitation to preach there. One of the elders 
jumped up immediately and told the minister to stop, say- 
ipg it was not true and that the Church knew its own 
business. The minister went on with his criticism, and 
was answered back by the congregation. Scores of people 
left the church, and the elders crowded around the pulpit 
arguing with the minister, and the meeting ended in con- 
fusion. Certainly, if he took a considerable liberty in 
criticising the Church, he took a still greater liberty in 
criticising the Synod. Still we suppose that the Synod of 
South Carolina is regarded as being scmewhat under sus- 
picion so long as the President of the South Carolina Col- 
lege and editor of The Southern Presbyterian is one of its 
most honored ministers. 

....Mr. Mozoomdar, the leader of a branch of the Brahmo 
Somaj of India, is reported as saying that India cannot get 
along without the Christian missionaries, and it cannot get 
along with them. It cannot get along without them because 
they are champions of Christian morality; they stand for 
“Christian morals, for Christian culture and for Christ’s 
name.”’ It cannot get along with them because they pre- 
sent a ‘‘relentiess, heartless theology” of a “ vindictive 
God who chuckles over the fire and brimstone that con- 
sumes millions of his own beings.’’ Mr. Mozoomdar has 
evidently been reading some old works of speculative the- 
ology. It is absurd in these days to represent missionaries, 
or any other ministerial representatives of Christianity, 
as picturing God’s pleasure over the torments of the wick- 
ed, There are some libels on humankind that men seem 
to treasure. That Jews use the blood of Christian babes 
for their passover is one; this that Mr. Mozoomdar has 
got hold of is another. 


.... Governor Pennoyer, of Oregon, has obtained an un- 
enviable prominence for doing things that a well-balanced 
Governor ought not todo. When President Harrison vis- 
ited his State he was churlish and refused to leave the 
Capitol to welcome him. When the present Administra- 
tion, which represents the same party that the governor 
does, sent a request to the governors of several of the Pa- 
cific States, himself included, requesting that care be 
taken that no violence be offered to the Chinese, he treated 
it contemptuously. Now he has issued a proclamation for 
Thanksgiving in which he has the bad taste tointroduce his 
opinions with regard to the repeal legislation just adopted, 
and to request that people pray that the President and 
Congress shall be disposed by Providence to rehabilitate 
silver. It is unfortunate that one who has not the faculty 
to recognize what is courteous, proper and in good taste 
should occupy a representative position. 


...-Asan indication of the widespread evil effects of 
gamblingin various forms isthe movement which mer- 
chants in St. Paul, Minn., have taken with reference to 
their clerks, They have adopted the device of a printed 
card, stating that pool rooms are schools of gambling, 
damaging to ail who patronize them, and especially ruin- 
ous to young men, and thusa source of danger to employ- 





ers; and they give notice that they will not hereafter em- 
ploy, or continue in their employ, any persons found fre- 
quenting pool or gambling rooms. There is no question 
that the participation of young men in betting and gam- 
bling is a menace to the interests of employers. This has 
been illustrated over and over again, and it is well that 
young men should be warned. We believe that the action of 
theSt. Paul merchants is a wise one and should be followed 
elsewhere, until this terrible evil of gambling is suppressed. 


....Mrs. Margaret F. Sullivan, in The Chicago Herald 
makes a careful analysis of the Catholic educational ex- 
hibit. She is herself a Catholic, and she is not sparing in 
her criticism as well as her praise. Our own correspond- 
ent’s criticism of the art exhibit of the Catholic schools is 
in good part borne out by what Mrs. Sullivan says. The 
large paintings in oil, she says, are the weakest part of the 
exhibit, chiefly copies of foreign landscapes or well-known 
classic works of religious art. The originals of many of 
the foreign landscapes copied must have been themselves 
““smutty and ill-composed,” and she is surprised at the 
number of English scenes chosen as subjects for American 
children. She finds fault with teachers for allowing their 
scholars to work with color when they have not learned to 
draw. 


....Some of our readers think we are too gracious and 
complimentary to Catholics; but that is not the opinion 
of The Catholic Telegraph, which says: 

* Anything that depreciates things as they are in Catholic cir- 

clesis nuts and raisins for THE INDEPENDENT.” 
We suppose we are not very favorable to the kind of Ca- 
tholicism which our contemporary represents. We were 
not pleased when Archbishop Elder so peremptorily com- 
pelled it to apologize for having dared once to indulge in 
the privileges of a free press; and we did not admire the 
paper of the Archbishop’s niece at the Catholic Congress at 
Chicago, in which it was declared that the Catholic Church 
in America had lost twenty millions of its rightful children 
by neglect to hold their parents to the faith. 


....The very worst possible use to which the doctrine of 
Providence can be put, it seems to us, i8 to intimate that 
the assassination of Mayor Harrison, which saddened the 
closing hours of the World’s Fair, was punishment by God 
of the sin of the directors in keeping the Exposition open 
on Sunday. The act of the directors can hardly be too 
strongly reprimanded. It will have its own train of evil 
results; but we do not presume that there is one of the 
directors who will for a moment imagine the assassination 
was the result of the vote for Sunday opening. God does 
not instigate a crime to punish a sin. The assassination 
was as distinct from the question of Sunday opening as the 
rising of the Riff tribes in Northern Africa. 


....The President’s proclamation appointing Thanks- 
giving Day appears in due time and due form. Some have 
intimated that it might have been well to invite the peo- 
pleto pray that God would relieve the financial and com- 
mercial distress of the pastfew months. But Thanksgiv- 
ing is a day of thanksand not a day of fasting. When we 
come to enumerate the things for which we ought to be 
thankful we shall find that they are enough to fill the day 
with rejoicing. While we have been badly pinched by the 
hard times, we have been mercifully spared from the rav- 
ages of cholera, which we anticipated with dread a year 
ago. 

.... We thought it was aScotch Presbyterian that edited 
The Interior, but he must have come by the way of Ire- 
land. He gives a scorching condemnation of the women 
in a Nebraska town who decoyed some girls into their 
power by writing lying letters to them, making appoint- 
ments to meet their male friends, and then lynched them 
with whips. After calling for the law on the women it 
concludes by saying: 

* But if the law fail, it would not be much of a father or a 
brother who would fail.” 


That is the old defense for lynching. 


.... Heresy trials are not popular or profitable generally ; 
but there ought to be one in the case of John Y. McKane, 
of Gravesend, a member of a church and a Sunday-school 
superintendent. He ought to be arraigned and tried before 
the church courts for ‘‘ works ”’ involving a denial of the 
faith which is first pure and then peaceable. One might 
as well deny God as God’s moral law. He is a most fla- 
grant heresiarch, for as chief of police he puts justice at 
defiance, defends fraud, defies courts, and thrusts unoffend- 
ing citizens into jail. This is the kind of heresy that ought 
to be branded. 


.... There was no paper which was more bitter in its at- 
tack upon the Indian Bureau under General Morgan than 
The Freeman's Journal, of this city. It is interesting to 
see that it has begun a similar attack against the present 
Administration, even tho the Assistant Commissioner and 
the chief clerk in charge of the schools are both Catholics. 
It says that ‘“‘even worse consideration is shcwn”’ to 
Catholic schools now than was shown by General Morgan, 
and that ‘“ Catholics are not receiving fair play from the 
Indian Bureau,” and it calls upon Father Stephan to ven- 
tilate the facts, 


.... Rabbi Wertheimer, of Dayton, O., seems to have got 
the swing of the English language,and no critic of the 
Christian pulpit could utter his criticisms more sonorous- 
ly: 

**Many a rabbi preaches to a mere handful of listeners, favor- 
ing them with a poppy and mandragora sermon that soothes the 
nerves and converts the synagog into a dormitory and the 
temple into a tomb. This drowsy syrup—this symphony of 
idioms, this Oriental perfume of verbosity, this rhythmic metro- 
nome of rhetoric, has become the ta-ra boom-de-ay of the Jewish 
pulpit.” 


...-Itis interesting to see how the Catholic papers take 
the warning of the archbishops that they do not criticise 
bishops. They each of them point the finger over their 





——et 
shoulders at the other man. This is what The Western 
Watchman says: 

“The papers most grievously offending are Sunday Demoerat 
edited by Michael Walsh: the Church Progress, edited by Conde 
Pallen; the Columbian, edited by a layman, and the Catholic Tel. 
egraph, edited by nobody in particular.” . 


.... There is one appropriation which may increase year 
after year and nobody will find any fault, and that is for 
the post office. The appropriation for the last year wag 
$84,000,000. Postmaster-Genera! Bissell wants $10,400,000 
for the next year, which will leave an estimated deficiency 
of about $6,000,000. Not only are there more post offices 
every year, but we must have improved methods of serving 
the public, especially in freedelivery. It isa pity that we 
cannot have postal banks yet. 

...-The late Dr. Schaff, on one occasion, in a lecture to 
his students, gave the following illustration of how Ger. 
man rationalists explain away miracles: ‘‘ Jonah went to 
a place called Joppa, and there was an inn where he abode 
three days. At the end of the three days he had not the 
wherewith to pay the landlord bis bill, so the landlord 
spit him out.” 





THE LAST RESULT ON CHINESE EXCLUSION. 
BY THE REV. GILBERT REID, A.M., 
AUTHOR OF “ GLANCES AT CHINA.” 


IN the middle of October came the debate in the House 
on Chinese restriction, and early in November came the 
debate in the Senate. There is no complaint of lack of 
time for discussion, as during the passage of the Scott 
Bill, of 1888, or the Geary Bill, of 1892. In the Senate the 
question came up just as adjournment was desired, and 
this tended to lessen enthusiasm for the cause of right and 
redress. 

As soon as the question came up in these bodies I has- 
tened to the scene and watched with true Chinese stolidity 
the defeat of my efforts. The course and the result may 
be of interest. 

In the House the bill proposed was called the McCreary 
Bill. It especially aimed to extend the time of registra- 
tion, and that all proceedings for violation be discontinued, 
It also broadened the meaning of the word “ laborers” so 
as to exclude snore Chinese, and narrowed the word “ mer- 
chants’ so as to restrict the coming of even that class, 
Mr. Geary and others of the Pacific slope urged certain 
amendments, such as the use of a photograph in the cer- 
tificate of identification. 

Those who argued for the bill were for the most part the 
men who had been known as pro-Chinese. And here was 
amusement to an eye-witness to hear learned men like 
Hitt, Hooker, Morse, Sickles and Draper denounce the 
infamous character of the Geary Law, and then vote for 
its practical continuance by the new bill. In six months’ 
time the Geary Law will be as harsh and unjust as it ever 
was, The men who opposed the bill wanted additional 
provisions still more restrictive. The result was the 
amendments and the bill were all carried. Generosity 
was shown the Chinese by releasing them from accusation 
for lack of a certificate ; but the law is more harsh than it 
ever was before. None of the features in the old law are 
removed, and new features are now appended. Smiling at 
aman as you knock him down—American generosity ! 

Tought to have the bill which I had prepared brought 
in as a substitute ; but I was too late in the day. One man 
onthe committee, who had been away, said if he had 
known of the bill and my ‘‘ argument” earlier he would 
have vrepared a minority report, tho it could not carry. I 
tried several persons, but no opportunity arose. 

The bill with amendments was reported to the Senate by 
the Committee of Foreign Relations. I at once prepared 
a memorial calling first for repeal, and if that failed for a 
modifying bill, which I presented therewith. Senator 
Hoar brought this in, and it was ordered printed. Senator 
Davis brought in an amendment, calling for a repeal of 
the Scott and Geary laws, and Senator Hoar broughtinmy 
bill as a substitute. ‘These had to be voted on prior to the 
bill itself. : , : 

In the discussion Senator Davis made a masterly argu- 
ment against the legislation, and was listened to with re- 
spectful attention. In fact, in the whole debate in House 
and Senate he was the only one who argued against the 
Geary Law and then voted against it, first by repeal and 
then by modification. It was refreshing to see clear@open 
fairness and consistency. Senator Perkins, of California, 
made a very fair speech for one on that side, and showed 
no demagogery against churches and missionaries. 

In the vote taken first came up the amendment to repeal. 
This failed. Then came up the substitute to modify, and 
this failed. Lastly came up the bill itself, and this carried. 
So one more law against the Chinese lies on our national 
statute book. , ; é 

There were several in the Senate who favored either of 
the amendments offered, but they argued thus: ‘ Here is 
a bill agreed upon in the House. It relieves the situation 
by releasing the one hundred Chinese now in jail, and by 
granting him longer time to register. If the amendment 
should carry in the Senate, it would not be taken up in the 
House till the regular session, and even then would be 
voted down. All this time hundreds of Chinese would be 
confined in prison for failure under the Geary Law to regis 
ter. Therefore, for their sake, I vote for the bill, and hope 
for better things hereafter.” i 

The Attorney-General and others appeared at the Senate 
to urge immediate action on the bill. The result is another 
Administrative victory. If you can’t get a whole loaf 0 
fine bread,why, be content with a tenth of an inch of coarse 
meal, eae 

It is needless now to argue the injustice of the new 
elements in the latest device. Merely a white witness 18 
not required, but ‘“‘ two credible witnesses other than 
Chinese,” i.¢., a white or black man, but no Chinamet 
Also under order of deportation there shall be no = 
allowed. Finally the photograph must be affixed to od 
certificate, a duplicate retained by the Government—pro 
ably in the museum or the rogues’ gallery ! ™ 

It was stated by the Secretary of State that the een 
would give “ great satisfaction”? to the Chinese cage 
ment. Humbug! But the responsibility, remember, 4 
rest with the State Department. Let us common folk = 
wait for the next puzzle which will appear, if 1 am 2 
mistaken, e’er six months roll by. - wert 

In the meantime good people can pray for the po 
that be,’’ tho only a compliment, 


Warsaw, N. Y. 
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Leligions Intelligence. 


THE BROADWAY TABERNACLE. 


Installation of its New Pastor, 


pR. H. A. STIMSON’S STATEMENT. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE COUNCIL. 


INTRODUCTORY ACCOUNT. 


AN installation at the Broadway Tabernacle is a matter 
of far more than local interest. A church that has held so 
prominent a position, and exerted so great an influence 
under pastors like Joseph P. Thompson and William M. 
Taylor, must of necessity be in a degree a nationa) church ; 
and when it counts among its active members men who 
are leaders, not merely in local but wider interests, busi- 
ness and professional, such as Charles Stewart Smith, 
President of the New York Chamber of Commerce, Cor- 
nelius N. Bliss, Dr. William H. Thompson, and many 
others, anything that affects it must attract the attention 
and the interest of a circle far wider than its own denomi- 
pation, Not merely Congregationalists, but all Christians 
in New York City, were interested in the choice of a 
man to succeed Dr. Taylor; and when that choice fell 
upon Dr. Stimson, of St. Louis, and he accepted, many 
were glad to avail themselves of the opportunity to attend 
the services connected with his installation as the pastor. 
Congregational installation services have not been numer- 
ous in New York City (Broadway Tabernacle in its long his- 
tory bas had but three), and the great dailies, apparently, 
did not understand all the details; for it was noticeable 
that while full information was given as to the sermon and 
address in the evening, scarcely one mentioned the meet- 
ing of the councilin the afternoon. 

When Dr. R. S. Storrs called the members of the 
council to order, it appeared that Congregationalism in 
this section was by no means as weak as some have been 
inclined tothink. The single church that resulted from 
the work of Finney is now associated with eleven others 
in New York City, to say nothing of the strong churches 
in Brooklyn and near by in New Jersey. These were well 
represented. ‘The well-known churches of Brooklyn—The 
Church of the Pilgrims, Clinton Avenue, Central, Plym- 
outh, South, Beecher Memorial, and others—were there 
by pastors and delegates, From New Jersey came Dr. 
A. H. Bradford, of Montclair, and the Rev. J. L. Scudder, 
of Jersey City. There was a goodly number of special 
delegates also, among them Dr. 8S. C. Bartlett, the venera- 
ble ex-President of Dartmouth College, Dr. Stimson’s 
father-in-law, who was to deliver the sermon in the even 
ing. One face was missed, and one presence was there 
only in spirit. The venerable pastor emeritus had been 
looking forward for many weeks and months to sharing in 
these exercises; but again strength had failed, and Dr. 
Taylor was not in the church but at home, watched over 
anxiously by his family, and present only in thought with 
all who gathered at the exercises. 

It was more thin mere form which directed the 
words in which the council accepted and indorsed the 
action of the Church, and there was genuine interest felt 
as the new pastor proceeded to speak of his own relation to 
the work that he had undertaken. The short story, simply 
yet earnestly told, of the progress of his Christian thought, 
of his decision to take up the ministry instead of following 
a business life, attracted every one to him; and when he 
turned to his statement of theology no one was surprised at 
his declining to give a written form of statement. Dr. Stim- 
son’s theology is not that of the schools, altho heis well versed 
in the formulas that the Church has received at different 
times. His theology has been worked out in his own expe- 
rience; and as he brought out simply and forcibly the fact 
that not merely his Christian life but his Christian think- 
ing was based upon the needs of his own soul, it was easy 
to understand how he had gained that power over souls 
that has made him so potent an influence in the stirring 
bustle of our Western cities. It was no mere theologian 
who stood before that council, but a man who had theol- 
ogy indeed, but a theology developed out of life, learned 
not from others but from the communing of his own soul 
With God, 

When he finished it came the turn of the council to ask 
questions, and Dr. Choate commenced to call the roll. 
One after another passed and not a question. Dr. Stim- 
S01 was a little disturbed at this. He had hoped that 
there would be a free interchange, as he said, of thought ; 
he wanted those who were to be associated with him in 
ministerial counsel, as well as those who were to be under 
his pastoral care to understand thoroughly his views and 
his position on the great topics of Christian truth ; and he 
hoped very earnestly that his brethren would follow the 
“ood old custom, as he termed it, of free and thorough 
questioning. Still there was no response, and again he 
expressed his desire. Dr. Behrends retorted: ‘Is it Con- 

&regational that a man must ask questions, or may he be 
allowed to rest satisfied without the questions ?” A smile 
followed this sally, and the roll call went on until Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, of Plymouth Church, arose. He paid an 
appreciative compliment to the simplicity and earnestness 
Manifested in Dr. Stimson’s statement, and said that if 
More ministers gained their theological opinions in the 
Same way there would be less of theological discussion. 
He then asked how Dr. Stimson, who had had such suc- 
cess in dealing with young people, had met their difficul- 


his people, as he showed how the Bible was a book of life 

rather than of doctriue, its doctrine being identified with 

life. The Rev. J. L. Scudder also asked a question as to 

repentance after death, and here again the pastor of the 

metropolitan church showed how he could grasp two very 

different and to some contradictory truths, holding each 

in its entirety, yet feeling that it is not necessary for man 

to show the absolute relation between them. Fora little 

time the counci] adjourned to another room and then re- 

turned with appreciative words of the choice of the Church 

in selecting him who was to lead them in Christian work 

and worship. 

The evening exercises were better attended than the 

afternoon. Such speakers as President Bartlett, Dr. 

Storrs, Dr. Lyman, Dr. Virgin and others never fail of an 

appreciative audience; and the Broadway Tabernacle choir 
added not a little to the enjoyment of the exercises. In- 
troductory services were conducted by Dr. Bradford and 
the Rev. J. L. Scudder, then came the sermon by Dr. Bart- 
lett, which we give in full on another page. It was a mas- 
terly discourse, showing that the power of thought and 
statement had by no means weakened as the hairs had 
grown white upon his head. Then came the installation 
prayer by Dr. Behrends, and the charge to the pastor by 
Dr. Lyman, of Brooklyn, was a most graceful and fitting 
address. Dr. Storrs in his charge to the people called 
special attention to the different nature of the work that 
lay before them and the new leadership, and urged them 
not to be afraid of plans that might be proposed, even if 
they were outside of their previous experience, but to rally 
around their pastor in his work just as they had rallied 
around his predecessors in their work. The right hand of 
fellowship was given by Dr. Virgin to his former class- 
mate and lifelong friend, in a manner as unique as it was 
vigorous, and which would scarcely have been safe had Dr. 
Stimson been a less stalwart man. The venerable Dr. 
Clapp, of the Home Missionary Society, followed with a 
prayer, and the benediction by the new pastor closed the 
exercises; and as the audience left for their homes they 
realized that the work commenced so many years ago and 
carried on by snch able tho different men, would not fall 
behind but, tho perhaps in new lines, yet with no less of 
energy, the Broadway Tabernacle would hold a foremost 
place, not merely as a Congregational church, but as a 
church of Christ in the great Metropolis. 


REGULAR REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 


Pursuant to letters missive from the Broadway Taber- 
nacle Church of New York City, an ecclesiastical council 
assembled at that church on Tuesday, October 31st, 1893, at 
3:30 P.M. ‘The council was composed of ministers and dele- 
gates from the following churches :—New York City: For- 
rest Avenue, Camp Memorial, Pilgrim, Bethany, Trinity, 
Central and North New York; Brooklyn: Church of the 
Pilgrims, Plymouth, Clinton Avenue, South, Central, New 
England, Puritan, Park, Rochester Avenue, Rockaway 
Avenue, Second Avenue, Tompkins Avenue, East, Lewis 
Avenue, Beecher Memorial and Bushwick Avenue; also 
Union Congregational Church of Worcester, Mass., the 
First Congregational Church of Jersey City, N. J., and the 
Congregational Church of Montclair, N. J. The following 
gentlemen also were present as individual members: 8S. C. 
Bartlett, D.D., M. FE. Strieby, D.D., A. F. Beard, D.D., and 
Washington Choate, D.D. The churches were represented 
by their pastors, with the exception of the Forrest Avenue 
Church of New York City, the Tompkins Avenue Church 
of Brooklyn, and the Union Congregational Church of 
Worcéster. Dr. Meredith would have been present, but 
was unavoidably detained at Chicago. The First Congre- 
gationa] Church of Jersey City sent as its delegate Mrs. M. 
A. Scudder. 

The council was called to order by R. S. Storrs, D.D., 
as the oldest installed pastor present, and was organized 
by the choice of T. B. McLeod, D.D., as moderator, and 
Washington Choate, D.D., as scribe. Prayer was offered 
by the moderator. Dr. Stimson announced that the Rev. 
Dr. William M. Taylor would be unable to attend the 
council on account of ill-health. The clerk of the church, 
William Ives Washburn, Ksq., then presented the action 
of the church and society in the matter of the resignation 
of Dr. Taylor, reading his letter and also the action of the 
church, together with the action of the society in concur- 
ring with the church in acceptance of the resignation. 
Then followed the statement of the action of the church, 
appointing a committee consisting of Cornelius N. Bliss, 


ser, Bradford K. Wiley, Irving R. Fisher and William 
after careful consideration had 
grim Church, St. Louis, Mo. 


cepted it. 


dismissing him from the pastorate of that church. 
were found satisfactory. 


These 


a statement of his personal Christian experience and call tc 


stances that led him to give up his business life and to en 


statement in regard to his doctrinal views. 
DR. STIMSON’S STATEMENT OF FAITH. 





_— regard to the infallibility of the Bible. The answer 
is 


8k 


i question brought out very clearly the new pastor’s ; 
ll and gave an earnest of his future influence among : 


Caleb B. Knevals, Henry C. Houghton, J. Howard Sweet- 


Ives Washburn, to nominate a pastor. This committee 
recommended to the 
church to call Henry A. Stimson, D.D., pastor of the Pil- 
The church and society 
had concurred in the call, and Dr. Stimson had ac- 


It was then voted that the council was satisfied with 
the documents presented by the church. In response to 
the call for statements from Dr. Stimson, he handed in his 
credentials as a minister and the minutes of the council 
held in Pilgrim Church, St. Louis, Mo., March 20th, 1893, 


On request of the moderator Dr. Stimson then presented 


the ministry, sketching very briefly but clearly the circum- 


ter upon studies of theology and the pastorate. At the 
close of this statement he presented a further unwritten 


Mr. Moderator and Brethren: 1 have no written statement to 
present. The need of adding another to the list of Congrega 
tional creeds is not apparent; nor can I persuade myself that my 
individual views of theology are of sufficient importance to be 
put into permanent form. I have asked myself, therefore, in 
what way I could show you brethren most honor, and do most to 


examine and install a pastor. It has seemed to me that a brief 
outline of my theological opinions, such as can be given quite in- 
formally, will best prepare the way for such questioning on your 
part as may appear to you desirable; and I may be allowed to 
express my hope that the questioning will be as full and as free 
as the limit of time at our disposal will permit. 

My theology starts with a deep and permanent conviction of 
the reality of sin. I found that as the first fact in my own heart ; 
and as my life had been uneventful and not exceptionally char- 
acterized by flagrant transgression, I could not but feel that the 
sin which was so real a fact to me must, in the nature of the 
case, occupy a similar position in the hearts of other men. There- 
fore, the conviction of universal sin is the starting point of my 
doctrinal views. As I discover no section of my own nature, 
however insignificant or remote, in any way exempted from this 
burden of conscious guilt and separation from God, I am, of 
course, prepared to believe in the doctrine of total depravity; by 
which, of course, I mean that man’s entire nature is involved in 
the effects of his own transgression and consequent separation 
from God. AsIdonot think that men now living are exempt 
from this experience, I see no reason to believe that any men or 
race of men living in the past have been exempt from it. There- 
fore Iam prepared fora doctrine of original sin. I discover that 
no man lives to himself; that society exists as an organism, in 
which one life acts upon others and is acted upon in return; so- 
thatin some way, and toa certain degree, all are involved in a 
common transgression. 

With this as the starting point of my conscious need, I natu- 
rallyturn to the Bible for light. Why I turn in that way I per- 
haps need not be curious to decide. Whether it be from the po- 
sition which the Bible occupies in the world, or from the teaching 
which has come to us in regard to it, or from the character of the 
book itself as differing from all other books, Ido not hold as im- 
portant. 

The fact is, that turning tothe Bible] found for myself what 
is to me a revelation of God. This has spoken directly to my own 
heart ; it describes my condition and has met my needs. It has 
presented God to me as the Father, the Creator of all, filled with 
an infinite love for his creatures and moved with a divine sorrow 
over their sin; alsoappearing in his son Jesus Christ, whose story 
the Gospels supply. Jesus is a Savior, offering himself both in 
behalf of, and in place of the sinner, and so providing a vicarious 
sacrifice by which the sinner is reconciled to God, and because of 
which God is justified in offering pardon to whoever will repent 
and believe. 

This story of a personal Savior appeals to me, and has proved 
sufficient as bringing forth the assurance of pardon, and help to 
enter a new life, the outcome of which isasense of fellowship 
with God, present courage for the duties of life, and a good hope 
forthe future. ButIdo not find my salvation to rest ultimately 
in an historic Christ, one who lived and died in the past; Ido 
find it in a present and living Christ, made known by the Spirit 
of God who dwellsin us and speaks to us. I, therefore, believe in 
the Holy Spirit, the present indwelling Christ, who with the Son 
and the Father are one God, always the same in appealing to my 
soul and meeting my need. 

Furthermore, I find that the Bible tells of a kingdom of God, 
not as a future event, but as a present fact unfolding here and 
now. Of this kingdom of God the Church is the visible witness, 
The Church, perhaps, is not identical with the kingdom, but it is 
the chief instrument by which the work of the kingdom is done 
onearth. By as much as God has spoken to my soul I recognize 
also that he has charged me to be his witness to other men, has 
made me an ambassador of the reconciliation between himself 
and sinners, which he has accomplished through his Son. I find 
myself moved, therefore, by every motive of which a grateful 
heart is capable, todo what I can to make known the salvation 
of Christ to the world and to help men to come into the life of 
the kingdom and share in the work of the Church which repre- 
sents it. I believe that the mission of all who are members of the 
Church is so far the same, and that we are set to press this issue 
and to help men and hasten men to choose for Christ, and to 
join his cause. 

I believe in the oneness of believers, of whatever name, who 
are followers of the Lord Jesus Christ. I believe in the reality 
of a Brotherhood of the Holy Ghost, the true fellowship of men 
whose lives are renewed by the Spirit, and who are striving to 
live under the conscious guidance of his ind welling. 

While I recognize that} there is room for large variety of 
church organization and of Christian work and statement of 
truth, I believe that the Congregational Church is most in ac- 
cord with the Church of the Apostles in its method of organiza- 
tion; and i see no. reason for preferring to it, in its simplicity. 
the later and more elaborate forms of ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion which have been developed in the history of the Christian 
centuries. I, therefore, am a Congregationalist from convic- 
tion; and I see no reason to doubt the entire adequacy of the 
Congregational polity to do the work of Christ in the world. 

Irecognize the two sacramentsof Baptism and the Lord’s Sup- 
per. I hold the oneness of believers in the Church, differing 
from one another only according to their gifts, having a common 
responsibility for the work of the Church and for forwarding the 
kingdom to the full measure of their individual powers. The 
minister is not set over the church, but is one set apart by his 
brethren for the special functions which they have been led to 
believe he is competent to perform for the common welfare. 

As to the future, I believe in the certainty of the Christian's 
eternal reward, and of the eternal judgment awaiting those who 
reject thetruth. Having found in the Bible this revelation of 
truth adequate for my personal needs and constituting a sufficient 
message to others, I feel myself warranted in proclaiming this 
truth and giving myself to the permanent ministry of the 
Gospel. 

As to the Bible itself from which I derive this knowledge, I be- 
lieve that it isthe Word of God because God has spoken to me 
ard does speak to me out of it. So far as my powers of judg- 
ment go, the Bible has proved itself true, and [am bound, there- 
fore, to believe it true in itsentirety. Because I believe it true, I 
believe it to be inspired, for this is the testimony which it bears 
of itself. It is, therefore, to me the sufficient source of religious 
knowledge and the limit of theological controversy. I regard 
myself as called and set apart to preach to others the truth which 
I find contained in it and honorably bound to use all the knowl- 
) | edge that comes to me with advancing life and study that shall 
help me to understand its deeper and fuller significance, 

- This outline may perhaps suffice and prepare the way for such 
questions as you may now see fit to ask, 

In accordance with the custom, the roll of delegates was 
called that all might have opportunity of presenting any 
questions that might occur. There were for some time no 
responses. Dr. Stimson then expressed his hope that there 
would be perfect freedom in questioning ; his statement, 
he was aware, was not complete, and he very much desired 
that there should be a perfect understanding of his position. 
Still there were no questions, and the request by Dr. Stim- 
son was repeated. 








secure respect for the work of a Congregational Council called to 
‘ 


Dr. A. J. F.. BEHRENDS: Is it Congregational that a minister 
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must ask questions, or may he be allowed to rest satisfied without 
asking them? 

The roll call then continued until it came to Plymouth 
Church. Dr. Lyman Abbott rose, and after expressing his 
great pleasure with the form and substance of Dr. Stim- 
son’s statement, referred to his well-known success in deal- 
ing with young people. and asked the candidate to give 
that fuller statement of his view of the Bible which he 
would use to meet the doubts that are presented by young 
men. 

To this Dr. Stimson replied: 


Ihave not been exceptionally troubled in dealing with the 
doubts of young men, for most of my ministerial life has been 
spent inthe West,where Christians are so largely engaged in 
active work and find themselves pressed so hard in the actual 
warfare with sin, that the tendency to skepticism finds no open 
field, and doubts are dissolved in tbe actual proving ef the Chris- 
tian faith and life. But toone who is so troubled, I should appeal 
to the fact that the Bible is a collection of writings produced at 
intervals through a period of perhapstwothousand years. Mani- 
festly, therefore, the plan of such a collection could have existed 
in no human mind or group of minds working together; and as 
the collection is seen tomark a distinct progress of thought and to 
shape itself around a clearly defined purpose, that furnishes 
strong evidence that the hand of God has been upon it from the 
beginning. In this respect the book is unique in literature. It 
differs also from all other books in the character of its teaching 
and in the place it has occupied both in the history of the world 
and of individuals. It has been the greatest of motive powers in 
human life, and has proved adequate to change radically multi- 
tudes of men in all conditions of life. Its vitality is, therefore, 
its chief feature and may well be accepted as supernatural. Open- 
ing it, I find that itis the work of men who believed themselves 
exceptionally near to God, and who were conscious of receiving 
from Gcodthat knowledgeof himself which made them both cer- 
tain of his existence and certain of their duty with reference to 
him, The men of the New Testament who gathered about Jesus 
Christ accepted the writings of the Old Testament as possessing 
these characteristics, and as furnishing for them a trustworthy 
and authoritative source of divine truth. Their judgment was jus- 
tifled by their own lives,and is substantiated to me by the unques- 
tionable life that was in them and the exceptional character of 
their words. When, therefore, [ come to thelr writings I am pre- 
pared to give the same credence tothem that I aw to the writings 
of the men to whom they refer. The entire collection of the Old 
and New Testament in this way comes to me to be a reveletion 
of God. The Bible and the Word of God I, of course, do not hold 
to be synonymous terms. The Word of God preceded the Bible 
and existed from ths creation. The Bible is the focal point in 
which th» revelation of God in the past is gathered, and the ra- 
dial point from which the knowledge of God has since been dis- 
tributed. It was written by men to whom the Word of God 
came, an], therefore, by a proper m+taphor. is justly entitled to 
be called the Word of God, and as such speaks to sinful souls 
seeking to know God. I think that young men will fel this truth 
of the Bible, when so stated to them. as really as I do myself. It 
leaves the way open for us to be taught by scholars what are the 
facts as tothe literary form and actual history of the Bible asa 
whole and ini's parts. Waena witness is found to be true with- 
in the realm of our knowledge we must accept his statements 
concerning facts that lie beyond our knowledge. Therefore, a 
reasonable man ought to be willing to be guided by the Bible in 
all the testimony which it bears to itself. I belleve the Bible is 
as infallibleas it needs to be; that is, that n> man sevking the 
truth of God or the light of life and goingtothe Bible for it will 
be misled. 


The Rev. J. L. Scudder asked if the candidate believed 
that in the future life God’s mercy ever is withdrawn, or 
there ever would be atime when a sinner will find him- 
self honelessly shut out from it: 

Dr. Stimson replied : 

God's mercy is an essential part of God's character. God's 
character does not change, and therefore mercy can never cease 
to be a vital feature of the divine nature. As to men, speaking 
metaphysically, the freedom of the will is an essential part of 
man. A man who has lost or is without the power of choice is 
inconceivable as an ethical being. He would be no longer man, 
Philosophically, therefore, it is inconceivable that man in this 
life or beyond can be deprived of the power of choice. But when 
we open the Bible and listen to the words of the Lord himself, 
we jnd him declaring that the actual consequences of sin, which 
we already have discovered to be 89 vast and so deep as to alarm 
us, ure such that he can speak of the danger of incurring “the 
ghilt of eternal sin”; and that he warns men of the peril of fall- 
ing into the future condition in which men shall be separated. in 
blessing or in condemnation, everlastingly. This teaches me 
that no man can safely die in his sins, and gives to me the duty 
of warning men against continuing in a condition in which, asa 
resu't of their own act, their rebellion against God and their hos- 
tillty to God will result in an enduring alienation from God, and 
a consequent bearing furever the guilt of their own sin. 

At the close of the roll call the Council voted to be by 
itself, and on motion decided to approve the action of the 
church in granting Dr. Taylor release from the active 
duties of the pastorate, expressed itself as satisfied with 
the documents and statements of the pastor elect, and de- 
termined to proceed to assistin the installation services. 
The following committee was appointed to draft a minute 
expresstog the result of the conneil: R.S Scorrs, DD, A. 
J. F. Behrends, D.D., Lyman Abbott, D.D., Deacon Charles 
H. Johuson avd Deacon Enos Hopkius. Arrangements 
were made for the evening program. 


EVENING SERVICE—INSTALLATION. 


The installation ceremonies took place Tuesday evening. 
A large congregation was present. Many well-known 
clergymen and laymen were in thechurch, including the 
Rev. Dr. John Hall and Gen. Leon Walker and Maj.-Gen., 
O. O. Howard. f 

The proceedings in detail follow : 

Tne MopeRratTor: Members of the Broadway Tabernacle and 
Christian friends, you will now listen to the announcement by 
the Scribe of the Council of the action of the council this after- 
nooh. 

THE Scribe: The council held its session this afternoon in re- 
sponse to the letter missive sent calling them together, and has 
by its action unanimously approved the action of the ehurch in 
granting to the Rev. Dr. Taylor release from the active duties of 
his pastorate. hey have also expressed themselves unanimous- 
ly satisfied with the documents and statements presented, and 
have voted to proceed with the installation services. A com- 
mittee was appointed todraft a minute expressing the result of 
the council, This committee consisted of the Rev. Dr, Storrs, 


the Rev. Dr. Behrends, and the Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott, and 
Dearons Charles H. Johnson and Enos Hopkins. The action of 
this committee will be presented to the council by the Rev. Dr. 
Storrs. A committee was also appointed to confer with the pas- 
tor-elect as to the order of servives for this evening, such com- 
mittee consisting of the Rev. Dr. Barker, the Rev. Dr. Tyman 
and the Rev. Dr. Bradford. This committee presented its report, 
which will be found uponthe Order of Exerci-es, printed copies 
of which are in the hands of the congregation. Dr. Storrs will 
now read the minute embodying the sense of the council, which 
was unanimously adopted by the council. 

Dr. R. S. Storrs: In common with all Congregational 
churches of our land, and with all churches of every name in 
which the Lord is honored and his truth maintained, the 
churches assembled, by their representatives, in this council, 
profoundly regret the necessary resignation, by reason of ill- 
health, of the active duties of the pastorate by their dear friend 
and brother, the Rev. William M. Taylor, D.D., LL.D., for more 
than twenty years pastor of this Broadway Tabernacle Church. 
But they gladly and gratefully look back on the history of these 
vears, enriched and made illustrious as it has been by his fidelity 
tothe truth, and his earnestness and eloquence in proclaiming 
that truth to vast congregations, by his past ral faithfulness, 
assiduity and success, and by the unreserved outlay of his 
strength for the furtherance of every good cause, honored and 
assisted among our churches, or in the general Christian com- 
munity. Hischaracter has been to us all, as well as to those of 
this special congregation, a constant and vast power for good; 
his tender affectionateness has won our hearts, while his learn- 
ing and intellectual power have charmed and commanded us ; 
and the fruits of his large and beneficent work only future years 
are fully to exhibit. 

The council gladly recognizes the affectionate and appropriate 
action of the church and society in releasing Dr. Taylor from 
further official responsibility and duty while still retaining him 
as pastor emeritus, and making provision for his temporal sup- 
port; and it prays that in this new relation to each other both he 
and the people whom he so long and nobly has served may abide 
together under the shadow of the Almighty, in happy remem- 
brance of that which is past in beloved fellowship of spirit and 
in the inspiring expectation of that which is on high. In this 
withdrawal from pastoral service of Dr. Taylor, it also gratefully 
recognizes the wise and gracious guidance of the Master which 
has led to this eminent historical pulpit and to the pastoral 
charge of this beloved church by the motion of His Spirit, in the 
hearts of this people, one whom we most gladly welcome to our 
hearts, our homes, our churches; the Rev. Henry A. Stimson, 
D.D..approved an able and faithful minister of Christ,proved such 
through yearsof labor and experience and of conspicuous success 
in the service of the Gospel. Our heartiest congratulations are 
rendered to the church and society which have called us 
tegether, on the promptness, unanimity and wisdom of their 
choice, and on the success which has crowned that choice 
‘hrough the manifest favor of God; and we invoke for pastor 
and people, ret henceforth in these happy relations, that con- 
stant ble-sing of the Most High, without which nothing fs holy 
and nothing is strong. but with which the Church on earth stands 
linked in living and close relation with the Church glorious and 
immortal beyond the gates. 

The anthem “O King, all Glorious” was sung by the 
choir. Then followed an invocation by the Rev. Dr. A. H 
Bradford. The Scripture lesson was read hy the Rev. J. 
I. Scudder, after which the hymn, ** Oh, Could I Speak the 
Matebless Werd,” was sung by the choir and congregation. 
The sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. S. C. Bartlett, 
ex-President of Dartmouth College. It will be found in 
full en pages 6 and 7 of this number of THE INDEPENDENT 

The praver of installation was offered by the Rev. Dr. 
A J. F. Behrends. 

The Rev. Dr. A. J. Lyman delivered the charge to the 
pastor. 

DR. LYMAN'’S CHARGE TO THE PASTOR. 


My honored and dear brother, it is fitting that a Christian in- 
stallation like this should include a charge, because the occasion 
is eloquent of such a charge, only it is not 80 much the charge of 
amantoaman as the charge of the Master to us all.. Inthe 
mor’ restricted sense a charge is often appropriate as applying 
specific counsel and advice Such a charge might be given by 
the revered and beloved pastor emeritus of this church to you or 
tome. Acharge might also emanate from some one who knew 
the peculiarities of a given field of labor, in order to help a new- 
comer to adjust himself perfectly to those conditions. Such a 
charge might be given by one or more of the Board of Tseacons 
or of the Board of Trustees of this Society. Stilla third charge 
might be purely personal, the echo of some old comradeship in 
college or in ministerial service. 

In none of these forms can I be the spokesman of a charge to- 
night. Iam not old enough for the first; Iam not a New Yorker, 
and do not know the local ground; nor were we companions at 
coulege or inthe seminary—perhaps no class would have wanted 
both of us at once. Our fraternity is only that clasp of hands 
across the stage of life. in which the men of our calling are ev- 
erywhere one, Let me remove from the mind, then, the more 
technical aspects of a charge. Let me not suppose myself to be 
facing you, but rather let me stand by your side, as tho we were 
louking together at. the Lord; and let me echo what I seem to 
hear him saying to us both. For that charge of Christ seems to 
be especially urgent now and here. No oné can think of this 
occasion and of thischurch—a church whose annals glow with 
the mingied fires of patelotic enthusiasm—without hearing, in 
accents of peculiar distinctness and power, the eternal charge of 
Christ to us as ministers; and in that charge [seem to hear one 
commanding and all-inclusive note. It is this: That we realize 
and magnify the spiritual greatness of the work we are called to 
do. This protession, dear brother, is God’s call to speak in 
Christ’s name, and so, proceeding from the highest sources, 
summons into action the highest powers and employs them for 
the highest ends; and these ends are nothing less than human 
rescue—the rescue of men from sin and its dark entail of doom 
here and hereafter. Surely such a vocation is full of greatness, 
And this greatness of our vocation might be realized under two 
aspects—the greatness of the message we have to bear, and 
the greatness of the men to whom we are to speak. The 
message is the old message of salvation, whose statements of 
truth are inspired in holy Scripture, and arranged by the piety 
and faith of Christian centuries, It is your commission, my 
brother, to stand here for this triumphant faith of Christ’s great 
Church in all ages and sound aloud the unchanging music of its 
messagein theearsof men. Surely the greatness of the message 
is not even relatively lessened by the varied and splendid changes 
now ensuing in the secular environments of the ministry. It is 
said by some that the faith of the Church is slipping away. Yes ; 
so I think the icy avalanches slide off the Alpine summits, but 
the great monumentsof God remain. Men who are dazzled with 
the secular illumination of the age sometimes speak of the waning 





power of the ministry, and assert that its special olaims should 
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be denied. You might as well try to abolish death, or erase from 
history’s page its picture of death’s divine conqueror. So long as 
men die and the spiritual natures of men remain. just so long the 
message of Christ's ministers must be in its place. The true 
proposition is not the waning power of the ministry. but the wan. 
ing powerof an unworthy ministry. The quicker that wanes the 
better. The true minister of Christ was never more needed than 
now. Let our work be vital. with a sense of the greatness of our 
message. When we takea little child’s hands let it he as tho the 
Master’s hands were laid upon both. Let us enter the homes of 
mourning with blended sympathy and strenzth, as if treading in 
the footsteps of Him who came to Bethany to weep with the 
mourners, and yet made the shadow of death flee before Him, 
Then we should also recognize the greatness of the men to whom 
we bring the message. We are to bring the old message to the 
new man, and we must understand this new man, and we must 
work in a noble sympathy with this present modern man. We 
must be in sympathy witb the age that produceshim ; not merely 
with its supernatural features, but in the modern features of jt, 
Our errand is divine, and it is also practical. The present con. 
crete age should be reached. IT remember twenty-six years ago, 
one stormy Sunday evening in the late November, the brilliant 
Dr. Joseph P. Thompson, then pastor of this church, led meal. 
most literally, asenior student in Union Seminary, up into this 
pulpit and commanded m2 to preach. There were hardly a dozen 
people iathe church. What with the wild tumult of wind and 
rain outside, I am certain they did not hear me, and what with 
the nervous hammering of my own heart I could scarcely hear my- 
self. After the sermon Dr. Thompson turned to me in his genial, 
hearty way and sail something like this by way of comment upon 
my efforts: “* Well, my boy, the gun was loaded well enough, but 
you didn’t aim at anybody.” I might have asked him what there 
was inthechurch that night toaim at; but no, the Doctor's shot 
had struck home, and even now [I still hear his clear, martial 
voice enunciating that practical maxim of the Christian 
ministry: Remember the target as wellas the shot. An obedi- 
ence to this maxim fs the easier because the human target in the 
pews rather enjoys being hit. Iam sure people would rather be 
hit by their minister than for him to hit nothing at all. They 
know the shot is fired in love. Love must pull the bow of the 
intellect in order todrive the Christian arrow really home. Our 
target is set up at the end of the nineteeth century. May yours 
stand here long after the splendor of the twentieth century has 
gone. We must be true to Christ and yet nearer to men. My 
brother, here is the wonder of our calling, that the deepest grasp 
upon Christ and the ancient faith translates itself into the hap- 
plest dealing with the men of the present. And then, last of all, 
if we ask by what method this great thing can be done, the great 
message in its antiquity brought sympathetically to the real 
man are we vot. led intothe my-tery of Christ’s faith ? Surely 
our calling demands the fullest exercise of our souls, our man- 
hood, guidsd an purified by the Spirit of God. Christlike char. 
acter is the su,reme power, and a full and noble manhood is the 
heart of an_ effective minister. Sermons and_ professional 
‘echnic are mere instruments; they are only subordinate. 
The living Chris' and the living man is the power that saves, 

This, then, is the word which I seem rather to echo than to 
speak to-night, for these occasions are asif we were comrades 
gathered close about our divine Captain to hear his command. 
And thus, my brother, with vourspirit filled with the sense of the 
greatness of the message and the greatness of the men to whom 
you bear it,the power of Christ's cross will rest upon you. In 
your service here you will reflect something of the glory uf God. 
Every day will be glad and crowned.and in Christ's name you 
will win souls and inspire all the possible activities of this church, 
and you will stand a mighty agent for good. In Christ's name 
you will speak to the church and to the land; for the Lerd is 
with us as surely asof old. His truth is onthe air; his hand is on 
the soul. He inspires every minister devoted to his cause. We 
have but one life to live. Let.us set Christ’s cross within our 
hearts. Let us rest inits migtity power to save men’s souls, and 
when the bright world darkens at last in yonder spiritual city 
we shall lay every crown at his fect, rejoicing most of all that 
here upon earth we were permitted to bear his cross and do his 
work. 

The address to the people was then delivered by the Rev. 
Dr. Storrs. 


DR. STORRS'S ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE. 


I have heen reminded, while sitting here this evening, that 
this is the first occasion in all the years in which I bave known 
this congregation so well and have been so intimately associated 
with its successive pastors. in which I have been called to take 
partinan occasion of this kind and in this place. Your first 
pastor, whom I knew, and to whom reference has been made this 
evening, had been in his pulpit a year and a half before I came 
to mine in Brooklyn, and [ received from him the right hand of 
fellowship, instead of taking any part in his installation. When 
he was dismissed I was traveling in Europe, among 11s moun- 
tains and through its cities and over its historic fields, in the 
search for health. And when your pastor, who followed him, 
was here installed, I was still abroad ; and tho my thoughts and 
hopes were with you I was not able to be present at the services. 
So that Ido not remember any occasion which has been one of 
prominent or public interest to you as a special congregation, 
excepting the dedication of this building some thirty-four or 
thirty-five years ago, and the celebration of your pastor’s fifteenth 
anniversary, five or six years ago,at which I have been with 
you. Therefore, whatever of awkwardness may belong to one 
standing in an unaccustomed situation you will pardon it if you 
discern it in ine. 

I hope to have the opvortunity of saying a great many words 
to you hereafter; because I hope your pastor will do me the honor 
and my poople the pleasure of now and then exchanuing with 
me, and, therefore, my words now will be very few. Indeed, the 
common topics of an address to the people on an occasion like 
this seem quite out of place. It is idle for me to tell you to love 
your pastor, for that is the Congregational way, and in the 
churches in this vicinity it is peculiarly and emineutly the Con- 
gregational way. I have never known cases of men more at- 
tached to each other in the fervent and affectionate embrace of 
the Word than I have known the churches and pastors in this 
neighborhood to be. [need not tell yon—of course it would be 
absurd—to take care of your pastor’s temporal support, and leave 
him free from all care in the prosecution of his great labor bere- 
Your whole history is a pledge on that point. [ might as well 
instruct the lightning to keep its swiftness or the power of 
gravitation not to lose its gripon things material. I need not 
tell you to be careful of his good name and to honor and main- 
tain his character wherever you speak of him or hear others 
speak of him. That on your part is as certain as the stars. 

I may only say one thing: Give your whole enthusiasm to the 
carrying out of the plans upon which you and he agree for the 
furtherance of the kingdum of Christ in this great city. I suP- 
pose those, toa certain extent, must be new plans. I remember 
the Tabernacle Church when it was organized in lower Broad- 
way, in a great buildiag which gathered to itself a vast number 
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employed in the various great establishments in the lower rart 
of thé city. It was auvrand and iuspiring congregation, but there 
were very few familiesin it. The memory of those services and 
of that congregation will live with me always, and it will live 
with many of you as long as life continues. The influences of 
those services and of that congregation have gone out into all the 
land and to the ends of the earth. When you removed to this 
more ornate and statelier building the character of the congrega- 
tion somewhat changed, and this became a church of families, a 
household church; and so it has continued, and so I trust it will 
continue while history goeson. But at the same time | imagine 
that there have been changes, judging from the experience on 
our side the Fast River, in this congregation since it came into 
this beautiful and spacious building; that while families re- 
mained, the area of the parish has been widely extended. This 
implies a change in church work. It is not merely now to edu- 
cate more perfectly the instructed Christian that the pastor puts 
forth bis power and labor. Itis not merely to secure the better 
instruction of the children in the families and in the Sunday- 
school. A church and its minister to-day must reach out to 
those who do not themselves care for the Gospel; to those who 
are entirgly incifferent to religious things; to those who live afar 
fromthe church. And it requires skilful and wise organization 
to put this into effective action. Ido not know what your plans 
may be. I donot know what your pastor may have in his mind. 
I do know, however, that new measures and new instruments 
must be employed inthe church inthe futureif it is todo that 
which the Church on earth has always inits hand. Itis to be 
militant in a stricter and keener sense than ever before, and ay- 
gressive and progressive in the effort to bring men to the knowl- 
edge and love of Christ and of his Gospel. In this your pastor 
and you must work together; he with all the experience of the 
past to aid him, and you with all the enthusiasm of the present 
to press him forward and to sustain him. This is your duty and 
your privilege as Congregational Christians. I remember many 
years ago a very bright lady who had been born and trained 
under the Presbyterian system said to me: * Mr. Storrs, I would 
like very much to come to your church, but I don’t hke your 
system of church order.” ‘“*What is the matter with that?” I 
asked. said she: “As I understand it,in the Congregational 
plan the sheep drive.” I was at some pains to explain to her that 
she had misunderstood the position; the shepherd leads and 
the sheep follow, and if the flock follows steadily and rapidly 
and groups itself around him, it puts new courage and vigor into 
his motions. That is true of every Congregational church and 
its pastor. So, give him your cordial acceptance of that which 
vindicates itself to him from his experience and by his knowl- 
edge and observation of this city in the plans which he shall lay 
out. Work with him, not mercly with money, but with personal 
labor and with prayer, and with affectionate enthusiasm until 
those plans are carried to success. Men are always distrustful: 
remember, of new measures. New measures have saved Christi- 
anity. New measures in the day of Lyman Beecher, seventy years 
agoand more, saved Connecticut from infidelity. New measures 
inthis city,in the day of Finney—outof which this very church 
emerged—revolutionized the town at thetime and gave tothe 
Gospel of Christ. a power which befcre it never had. Accept the 
new measures when they come. They must have the Gospel of 
Christ at heart always, lifting the truth before men’s minds, but 
lifting it by operations which before, perhaps, our churches have 
not contemplated. Do this in a remembrance of the perils of 
which we have been reminded this evening. and by which we are 
surrounded; not peri’s of skepticism in books and paprrs and 
speech so much—skepticism after alittle answers itself; deism 
died in Europe, in France, of h: art failure, and atheism cut its 
own throat and came to a bloody suicide in the French Revolu- 
tion—it is not the infidelity that exhibits itself on platforms ot 
which we need have fear, but it is the indifference of such vast 
multitudes to the truth; it is the positive aversion of large 
classes of society to the church, which they regard as a mere 
hon: of luxury for the rich, and from which the poor are ex- 
cluded. These arethe perils. And the secularizing ot the church 
itself, which really chills everything witbin 1t and which c vers 
{ts very pavement as with a shining glare of ice, and which takes 
the dew of the morning, the dew which are the youth from the 
womb of the morning, and changes them into icicles pendant 
upon the cold family tree isanother peril. Tho secular temper 
in tue church is the greatest peril that we have to fear and to 
face. Aud romem»er that you ara to do it by more earnest work 
and further rsacaing work, work into waich ths whole force of 
the heart goes. Then ranomber that this work done here ex- 
tends in iufluence around the earth. Cities more and more are 
the great powers in civilized society. Standing in these streets 
you touch the furthest frontiercamp, the most far-away island 
of the sea, Africa as wel’ as Asiaand Europe. You carry an in- 
fluence throughout the whole world of mankind, and you help 
that mighty secular argument of Christendom which the world 
has received and to which it can find no answer and no parallel. 

So, labor with this dearly balove! and honored broth-r; labor 
as affectionately and earnestly as ever in the past with him who 
has just left your service. in his active duty, or with him who 
long ago went up into the skies. Lift high the banner of the 
truth. Carry forward the banner of light of the kingdom of 
Christ until your lite on earth is ended ; and when you and I have 
gone up higher, the oldest and youngest, may that kingdom still 
be seen by us from the heavenly level to be going forward toward 
the coming of the glory of the Son of Man on earth. 


The right band of fellowship was given to the pastor by 
the Rev. Dr. S. H. Virgin. 


THE RIGHT HAND OF FELLOWSHIP. 


My beloved brother: As we enter this pulpit together for the 
Pleasurable duty which the council has assigned to me, [ am 
Strongly impressed with the fact that the werld is small. Yeurs 
480 We sat together, members of the same class, drinking in the 
ambrosial nectar of Professor Park’s clear thought, and shaping 
our theological views after the magnificent crystals in which he 
impressed his owh upon our attention. In the first society in 
Which you found a home, you found one of your classmates at 
Yale, and of your classmates at And ver. Surely the world is 
Not large, and you cannot escape from your friends ; and it is to 
assure you of that | am here now. 

The service asked of ma is son3what embarrassing. If you 
and I were to retire to your study I could in private give you the 
assurance of my affection and cement it by the hand of good 
fellowship ; but it is more difficult to do thatin public. I say to 
you, brother Stimson, that we love you with all our hearts. and 
we want you to love us with all your heart. Having said so much, 
Wwe might pronounce the Amen; but I must draw you closer to my 
own heart because one of the conspicuous facts in the history of 
Congregationalisin in this city is the isolation of its ministers. 

€ have come to stand quite largely alone. In the city across 
the river the churches have multiplied so rapidly and increased 
their membership to such a large extent that fellowship is en- 
mame to a great degree; but here in New York the Congrega- 

onal minister stands largely alone. Weare eleven in number 
Pu this sideof the river, while the number is almost innumerable 
pon the other side, It is the desire and the determination of all 











these churches that they shall have in the future no ministerial 
isolation. Westiall stand by you like a wall, over which you 

shal] not climb; we are to press near you and to be a body guard 

in the hour of danger and a strength in the hour of weakness. 

Fellowship is always beautiful. There is a fellowship of the 

grains of sand on the seashore, which is merely the fellowship of 

juxtaposition ; the mighty wind maycome in and separate the 

grains. There is a fellowship of flowers. but it is a fel- 

lowship which is destroyed by decay. There is a fellow- 

ship that is the product of a natural force that holds in a solid 

block of ie stones and jewels, but the blaze of the sun shall 

separate and scatter them all. There isa fellowship that comes 

from common suffering—yea, but deeper and richer and truer 
and higher and nobler and better even than that isthe fellow- 
ship of accord which comes from varied instrumentation, but is 
balanced together in a sweet harmony that brushes svffering, 
sorrow, and even sin away. Such fellowship comes from unity 

of affection for Christ, unity of love for his cause, and unity of 
consecration to the redemption of a lost world by the preaching 
of the Gospel. That, my brother, is the unity that we emphasize 
here to-night. We purpose to follow you into trouble and sor- 
row, if ever such experience comes to you. When you stand up 
to preach the Word do not feel any isolation; we stand by you. 
When you send your arrows quivering straight to the mark and 

they stick and sting, and when the answers come back from those 
whom you have smitten with the hand of truth,remember that we 
stand by you in solid ranks, and criticism of you is criticism of 
us. We want you to remember that when you pray. and the air 
grows soft with showers. and this chamber is full of the cry of 
rejoicing souls, we want to come and rejoice with you. We want 
you to remember that. when you pray, and your prayer hardly 
seems to be able to pierce the heavens above you, and the path- 
waysof Zion are worn and wasted, we may come and add our 
prayers to yours, our entreaties to yours, to the end that the 
heavens may open and the showers descend. When personal af- 
fliction comes to you, if ever, we want to enter into your experi- 
ence. When personal joy comes to you we want to know it, that 
we may come and join our laughter with yours. In all the varied 
works of the Christian minister in this great city we want you to 
fee] that we all are asa part of yourself, that you cannot bear 
your burden alone. 

This, then, I bring to you as an expression of loving and hearty 
fellowship from these brethren and these churches, and in token 
of it [give you the warm right hand coursing with the blood 
that comes fresh from the heart; the hand of toil. significant of 
that common fellowship in toil which you and I have labored in. 
And if perchance there shall be any among us who are not ac- 
customed to our regular forms of toil,and who may not there- 
fore be included in the expression of “the right hand of fellow- 
ship,” I give you also the left hand, which is the hand of affec- 
tion ; as the right hand is the hand of orderly toil, I give you the 
left as the hand of disorderly toil, if you plea-e. But if any shall 
fail to be included in either the one or the other, my brother, 1 
grasp you yet warmly again with both haads, that unto your 
heart, through these living currents, may flow the blessings and 
the choicest riches of rour days. May you be filled with abun- 
dant blessings made glorious by the salvation of a multitude of 
souls, and may the cr wn of the Savior’s tender presence abide 
with you. My beloved brother, the Lord bless and keep you and 
make his face te shine upon you. 

A closing prayer was offered by the Rev. Dr. Clapp, and 
after the singing of a hymn, the benediction was pro- 
nounced by the newly installed pastor, 
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THE RELIGIOUS CONDITION IN THE WEST. 
BY ROBERT J. JESSUP. 





IN atrip of two thonsind miles, a man with even ordi 
nary powers of observation can gather sometbing of an 
idea as to the general religious tone of tne country througb 
which he passes, and then sum up results with some degree 
of certainty. The writer had occasion to make such a 
trip, recently, between Denver, Chicago and St. Louis. He 
sropped in twenty-five cities, and attended religious serv- 
ices wherever possible. Everywhere everybody complained 
bitterly of the hard times; but, as in other times of finan- 
cial stringency, the present panicky season had turned 
men’s mind’s toward something more enduring than 
thing- of the earth eurthy, and the value of the consola- 
tion of religion was becoming more and more apprecinted, 
Especially was this noticed ia Denver, where the panic- 
cyclone struck the town with such force that men st»red 
at one another in blank astonishment, and proud Capitol 
Holl people begin figuring on bread aud soup bones a- 
probab'y coming steady articles of diet. People thronged 
the prayer meetings to exchange mut‘1al expressions of wo 
and seek relief where it can be hest obtained, at the 
throne of grace. There was no marked religious move- 
ment in the way of a general revival; but this would, no 
doubt, have occurred had the city’s population remained 
intact. But with the increase of hard times people 
began to leave the State, until 25.000 have sh»ken the 
dust of this city, and 80.000 the dust of the State 
from the borders of their garments. This has cut. 
right into the church membership, to such an extent 
that one prominent conzrevation has giveo up its Sunday 
evening services in addition to reducing its pastor’s salary, 
while the Trinity Methodist folks have reduced their pas- 
tor’s salary from $5,000 to $3,000; the organist’s pry is cut 
down to five dollars per week, the chorister has been dis 
missed, and other and sweeping reductions have been 
made, As Trinity has a $250,090 edifice and 335,000 organ, 
and is one of the wealthiest congregations in the West, 
the dire effect of the action of the East Indian minton the 
Colorado pocket is the better understood. 

That the local poor have had a very practical Gospel 
preached to them has been evident to any one attending 
the Haymarket and Tabernacle mission meetings, where 
bread, beans, potatoes and meat were dispensed to bun- 
dreds of hunury people. Dean Peck and Pastor Uzzell gave 
the bread of life with the more earthly article, and many a 
weary soul found there the way of life as he had never 
known it before. 

Whether there will be a revival here in Denver this win- 
ter or not I do not know; butI do know that the most 
favorable conditions exist for a sweeping manifestation of 
religious feeling, and were some big evangelist, like Mr. 
Moody or Mr. Pentecost or Mr. Mills, to open up here this 
winter a tremendous harvest would be the result. 

At Omaba, approximately the same conditions exist. 


The panic did not affect that large Western center so badly 
in the summer; but recently the writer learned in one of 
the local newspaper offices that the winter’s outlook in 
Eastern Nebraska is worse than was ever anticipated, and 
everybody ‘feels poor.’”? There is a good city mission in 
Omaha on Douglas Street, where practical Christianity is 
dispensed to a great many indigent people daily, and the 
Y. M. C. A. isa potent factor in local religious work. St. 
Joseph, Mo., is strongly under spiritual influences, with a 
flourishing Y. M. C. A. and thirty-two Christian churches, 
fourteen of which are Methodist; and the Christian ele- 
ment iu Kansas City has for some time strongly and effect- 
ively asserted itself. Asin Omaha. the Kansas City Y. M. 
C A. has its own building, and a fine one, and the Sunday 
afternoon meetings are well attended. At St. Louis one 
begins to notice Southern State features. There is a warm 
feeling of bospitality, generally speaking; but the Y. M. 
C. A. building is not centrally located, and the ethics of 
secular clubs obtain there where they do not in more 
Northern institutions. For instance, if a visiting Y. M. 
C. A. man shows up, he is expected to present his member- 
ship card, otherwise the courtesies of the building are not 
tendered him, and he is made to feel more or less like an 
intruder. 

There is a warm spiritual interest in Hannibal, Mo., 
where there is a flourishing Y. M. C. A. under the general 
direction of Secretary Kincaid. In fact, it may be said 
that Northern Missouri is coming more aud more under 
evangelical influence, as was evidenced at the recent dis- 
trict convention of the Y..P. S.C. E. at Hannibal. South- 
ern Missouri has had a pretty hard name ever since the 
War, particularly as a place where daring outlaws were 
made heroes if not demigods of ; and a Chicago paper not 
long ago had an editorial on the ‘Jesse James Baptist 
Church,” in Southern Missouri. But then Missouri is not 
alone in spiritual eccentricities. Granby, Conn., has 
churches, schools and the entire machinery of local gov- 
ernment run by the profits of cider brandy distilling. 

All through Iowa the evangelical strength is remarkable, 
especially along Methodistic lines. Methodism and corn 
are Iowa’s great staple products ; and, speaking of corn, it 
makes the inexperienced Eisterner stare to see fields of 
two thousand acres allin corn, It is a great sight; and, 
as for Methodism, when one speaks of Lowa these things 
come immediately into mind, viz., Methodism, corn and 
Prohibition. 

Me. Moody’s taking advantage of the World’s Fair to set 
up the Gospel standard right in the midst of one of the 
Devil’s strongholds is much talked about in the West; and 
that his work has proved effective is evidenced by the 
number of Western people who return home from attend- 
ance at his Chicago meetings with changed hearts. Mr. 
Moody has collected and expended $75,000 in bringing for- 
eign evangelists of prominence to Chicago, where “ ali the 
nations of the earth’? might hear Christ preached, so 
“that every man heard them speaking in his own lan- 
guage”’ wherein he was born. Twenty-six meetings, all 
going at one time, in Chicugo— that wicked city’’—the 
central one being directly under Mr. Moody, in Central 
Music Hall,on State Street. Then the great Sunday 
morving meetings in Forepaugh’s circus tent, with 10,000 
and 15,000 people in attendance from all quarters of the 
habitable globe. What a field in which to scatter the seed 
of the Word! There are six hundred churches in Chicago, 
and their help was freely given the evangelists, to say 
nothing of the aid from outside. Echoes of this vast work 
have been heard since in all directions; and the writer at- 
tended a revival in St. Joseph, Mo., led by the Rev. Mr. 
Pierson, of North Carolina, a revival that packed the Tab- 
ernacle Congregational Church twice aday. Mr. Pierson 
was a valuable assistant ia the Chicago labors. 

Chicayo needs evangelizing badly. A veteran local mis- 
sionary declared in a local prayer-meeting recently that 
“the Devil runs this town from the Mayor down’’; and 
one Quinn, a reformed gambler and preacher, declared in 
the Park Congreyational Church, a few weeks, ago that 
Mayor Harrison had just been paid $22,000 by a clique of 
gamblers for protection! ‘‘ Everybody knows” how the 
police club and maltreat the city missionaries, the excuse 
being that the latter block up the streets: and for this 
thes are not only abused, but thrown into jail. With all 
the Caoristian power existing in Chicago, the South Clark 
Street element dominates in the city and county govern- 
ments, and will continue to do so until the respectable 
part of the community organize and throw these political 
pirates into the sea. 

From thescores of meetings attended in different centers 
the writer could not fail but realize that there is a mighty 
leaven working through this Western country, fertilizing 
the spiritual soil for a big harvest this winter if the reaper 
will only put in the sickle. 

* DENVER, COL. 
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THE CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


BY E, W. BLATCHFORD, ESQ. 





THE telegraph has announced the success of the effort to 
increase the endowment of our Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary, which has added to our funds $580,000. 

Dr. D. K. Pearson, of this city, pledged the seminary 
$150,000, if by November Ist, 1893, $400,000 additional should 
be secured. You need not be told of the severe struggles it 
took to raise this amount, with the financial distress of 
the past season, and the diverting influences of the Colum- 
bian Exposition. On yesterday, the Ist, the full sum was 
raised, however, when Dr. Pearson suiprised us with an 
additional sum as a foundation for one of our foreign 
professorship’s fund of $30,000, and this with $50,000 given 
by him a few years ago to our students’ aid, making a 
grand total of $230,000 from this one liberal-hearted man. 
We recognize God’s aid at every step in this arduous work. 
Prof. Samuel Ives Curtiss has been the general in the 
campaign. With wisdom, persistency, undaunted by ad- 
verse circumstances; has he gone forward, having as his 
ajds members of the faculty, students and alumni of the 
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seminary. The churches were visited, and their member- 
ship, in large and small gifts responded in a way that was 
a constant surprise. The value of such extended contri- 
butions throughout our constituency cannot be overesti- 
mated. Prayer will follow the gifts. Friends at the East 
have also given us generous aid, so that to our whole coun- 
try go out our cordial thanks. 

Much of recent history in our city has led up to this 
event with inspiring tread. Our Chicago University set a 
splendid standard of beneficence. A year ago our inmost 
hearts were touched by the announcement that Mr. Ar- 
mour had devoted to the founding of his Institute a mil- 
lion and a half, to which sum he has already added nearly 
a million more, to meet the large demand made upon it by 
the enlarging plans, and the many hundred students there 
gathered. The Columbian Exposition itself called upon 
all classes for large and unselfish gifts, and before its close 
had arrived, Marshall Field, a citizen of broad view, made 
the wise and timely gift of a million for a Memorial Mu- 
seum, to which large additions are being daily made; the 
Committee announces that in building, contents and en- 
dowment it will reach several millions, and be to our 
country what the South Kensington has been to Great 
Britain. Is it not fitting that aseminary, where the science 
of God is taught, should receive a noble gift’ The semi- 
nary is worthy of the gift, and the sacrifices it. will cost 
many who have contributed to its funds. As you are 
aware, our seminary differs from all others in its close 
connection with the churches. Its administration is in the 
charge of the Congregational churches of the Northwest, 
through a Triennial Convention composed of regularly ap- 
pointed delegates by whom its affairs in every regard— 
financial, doctrinal, educational—are thoroughly ex 
amined and reported upon. Truly a great work has it 
already accomplished, during the nearly forty years of its 
existence, sending out men who are truly representing our 
principles in every part of our own land, and I believe in 
every mission field of the world. I understand over two 
hundred men ure already enrolled for the present year. 
Let us “thank God, and take courage,” 

CHICAGO, ILL., November 2d, 1893. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE Rev C. L. Jackson, the evangelist, closed his series 
of three weeks in Lewiston, Me., last week. Over five hun- 
dred have signified their determination to lead the Chris- 
tian life. The spirit of the meeting has been deep, and 
bids fair to prove lasting. 

....-The Rev. J. M. Hubbert (Union Seminary, New 
York), recently pastor of the First Cumberland Presbyte- 
rian Church, Nashville, Tenn., has become Dean and Pro- 
fessor of Pastoral Theology in the Theological Department 
of Cumberland University, at Lebanon, Tenn. 





.- According to the Lutheran Church Almanac, for 1894, 
there are now in thiscountry 60 Lutheran synods, 5,273 
ministers, 9,013 congregations and 1,294,488 communicants. 
The Lutherans maintain 2,640 parochial schools with 139,386 
pupils. The largest Lutheran branch is the Synodical Con- 
ference, which reports 441,129 members. 


....Professor Sproull, Dean of the University of Cincin- 
nati, and chairman of the Extension Faculty, has arranged 
for aseries of lectures to the students of the University 
and the public in general on the Bible and biblical sub- 
jects. Those who are chosen as lecturers represent Metho 
dist, Baptist, Unitarian, Presbyterian, Episcopal and Jew- 
ish denominations. 


....The next annual convention of the City Evangeliza 
tion Union of the Methodist Episcopal Church will be held 
in Cincinnati, O., November 22d-24th. This will be the 
second annual convention of the Union, its first having 
been held in New York City last year. It is expected that 
delegates from a large number of cities will attend the 
meeting at Cincinnati. A program embracing a list of 
topics to be treated in papers and addresses has been pre- 
pared. 


....A cable dispatch from Rome states that Dr. Richard 
L. Burtsell, whose sympathy with Dr. McGlynn caused 
him some trouble in the archdiocese of New York, has been 
cordially received by Cardinal Rampolla, the Papal Secre- 
tary of State, and Cardinal Ledochowski, Prefect of the 
Propaganda. He is soon to have an audience with the 
Pope, who desires the fullest information with respect to 
Catholic affairs in New York and the feeling toward Mon- 
signor Satolli. 


....The first general convention of the Brotherhood of 
Andrew and Philip was held in this city last week. This is 
an interdenominational organization in which the Re- 
formed Dutch and German, the Presbyterian, the Congre- 
gational and other bodies are represented. Dr. Edward B. 
Coe, president of the local council of New York, delivered 
an address of welcome. During the sessions of Friday a 
number of papers with reference to the work of the Broth- 
erhood were read and discussed, and the annual meeting 
closed with a communion and a consecration service. 


..A new temperance movement of a religious character 
is announced in this city. It is called The Christian Men’s 
Union for Total Abstinence. It is non-sectarian and non- 
partisan. It aims to arouse Christian men throughout the 
country end organize them into unions for united efforts 
in Christ’s name to save the youth from alcoholic bever- 
ages and to rescue those already enslaved. Among those 
who constitute the national committee are Messrs. H. H. 
and S. H. Hadley and C. N. Crittenton, whu are connected 
with missions in this city, Col. William Evans, of the 
Salvation Army, and B. Fay Mills. The headquarters of 
the union are at 433 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


....-The Board of Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church has recently been in session in Milwaukee, Wis., 
and has made assignment for the spring conferences. 
Bishop Newman is to hold conferences in Italy, Bishop 





Thoburn those in India, Bishop Taylor those in Africa, and 
the conferences in this country are divided among the rest 
of the bishops. Bishop Ninde is to visit the missions in 
Japan, Korea and China, next April, on Bishop Foster’s 
return. From Milwaukee the bishops went to St. Paul, 
Minn., where the Board of Church Extension met in an- 
nual session. At the close of the session of the Board of 
Church Extension the annual meeting of the General Mis- 
sionary Committee will be held in Minneapolis, beginning 
November 9th. It is stated that the Board of Church Ex- 
tension has aided nearly 700 churches the past year. 


....For several years negotiations have been pending be- 
tween the United Presbyterian Church and the Associate 
Reformed Synod of the South for union. At the session of 
the synod which has just closed the subject of union was 
again discussed. The committee on the subject reported 
the correspondence which has taken place during the year, 
and the action of the General Assembly of the United 
Presbyterian Church, and asked for instructions. One of 
the presbyteries deprecated the continued agitation of the 
subject, and a motion was made that the Committee on 
Union be discharged ; but bya vote very nearly unanimous 
it was declared that union is desirable, and it was decided 
by a large majority to continue the committee, altho union 
seems at present ‘‘impracticable.’””, There was some oppo- 
sition to a proposition to ask the United Presbyterian 
Church to co-operate in the conduct of missions in Atlanta 
and Little Rock ; but the recommendation in each case was 
adopted by a large majority. 

....In the recent address at the autumnal conference of 
the English Congregational Union, Mr. A. J. Arnold, 
Secretary of the British Evangelical Alliance, referring to 
the persecutions of the Stundists in Russia, said that it 
was a remarkable fact that notwithstanding these perse- 
cutious the Bible is allowed to be circulated freely. Quite 
recently a member of the royal family has ordered 900 
copies of the Word of God for a regiment in which he is in- 
terested. The Evangelical Alliance has had two special 
agents traveling in Russia during the past three years, 
and they have obtained a vast amount of information with 
regard to the Stundists and other dissenters, There are 
nearly 300,000 Stundists and of these 3,250 are in 
prison or exile. Some of the Stundists are sent by the 
village authorities into banishment, others to monasteries, 
and others are deprived of their passports, which is a 
serious thing in Russia. The offenses for which they are® 
thus cruelly dealt with are, leaving the orthodox Church, 
inducing others to do so, and propagating their views. On 
the first of May last all the children of Stundist parents 
were required to be placed in the hands of Greek priests 
for education. Mr. Arnold said the Kvangelical Alliance 
had succeeded in placing a report of the facts before the 
highest authorities in the Empire. The London Christian 
World, which has been giving a great deal of attention to 
the Stundists, says in a recent issue that they take extraor- 
dinary pains to learn to read and write. As a rule only 
about five per cent. of the Russian peasants have even the 
rudiments of an education. With the Stundists it is far 
otherwise. They learn to read in order that they may 
study the Bible, which is regarded as of great importance 
umong them, 


Missions. 
SIDE LIGHTS ON THE BOMBAY RIOTS. 


BY THE REV, J. E. ROBINSON, 
MISSIONARY OF THE METHODIST Episcopal CHURCH, 


SINCE the suppression of the riots by the overwhelming 
military force brought into the city, praiseworthy efforts 
have been made conjointly by Government oflicials and 
recognized leaders of the Hindu sand Mohammedan com- 
munities to bring about a thoroughly friendly feeling 
between these hereditary enemies. To this end there have 
been numerous mass meetings, united processions and 
spectacular garlanding ceremonies; and if one were to judge 
by the reported utterances of the chosen spokesmen of 
both parties, one would suppose that the hatchet has been 
buried forever. 

But to all who are measurably familiar with the real 
facts of the situation, these well-meant efforts, while not 
altogether fruitless of present good effect, furnish no guar- 
anty whatever against future outbreaks of religious 
strife and revengeful hate. A singlespark would suffice at 
any moment to initiate a widespread conflagration. The 
police authorities fully understand this and know that 
their attitude for a long time to come dare not be other 
than that of unceasing vigilance and thorough prepared- 
ness. 

In regard to the effect of the riots upon Christian mis- 
sion work in Bombay, I am glad to say that careful in- 
quiry enables me to report that it has not been affected at 
all injuriously by what took place. With the exception of 
open-air preaching all mission work has been in uninter- 
rupted full swing. The more public work has been neces- 
sarily suspended for a while, the gathering of crowds for 
any purpose having been forbidden by the authorities. 
But the reports from some of our native Christian preach- 
ers are that they have never known such willingness on 
the part of individuals of both sections of the population 
to converse amicably and seriously on religious matters. 
This is a hopeful and exceedingly suggestive sign. 

It was very noticeable during the riots that not the 
slightest attempt to molest native Christians was made by 
Hindus or Mohammedans. 'To be recognized as Christians 
invariably secured endangered ones against attack. It 
happened more than once that as soon as some unfor- 
tunate individual was discovered by a pursuing mob 
to be a Christian, all attempt at violence ceased, and he 
was allowed to depart in peace. We feared that it would 
have Reen otherwise—that in their passionate thirst for 
blood they would wantonly wreak their fury upon our de- 
fenseless native Christians. We praise God for the mercy 
vouchsafed in this special direction. 





A serious peril which outsiders would be disposed to 
overlook in contemplation of the fatal results of the mur- 
derous conflicts that took place—a peril which menaceq 
the health and lives of thousands for a time—was the com- 
plete collapse of the conservancy service. All who have 
lived or traveled in Eastern lands will appreciate the 
gravity of this feature of the situation. 

Given such conditions as these: a population of nearly 
900,000, with a density of 766 per acre (London has 222), the 
sanitary habits of the majority of this population being 
those of domesticated cattle ; the thermometer registering 
an average of 83°; many miles of lanes and streets (%) not 
more than from four to six feet wide, most of which are 
freely used for all natural purposes; acres and acres of 
densely peopled houses discharging their sullage and 
sewage and kitchen refuse of all kinds into these streets 
and open gullies; a sluggish and confessedly ineflicient 
system of general drainage ; all disposition of excreta and 
filth effected by hand, basket and bullock cart, by con- 
servancy laborers (halalkores); and then imagine this ab- 
soiutely indispensable army of halalkorcs—the only people 
in the city to undertake conservancy work—utterly de- 
moralized, hiding away and fleeing for their lives in all 
directions and unable to attend to their duties for days! 
Had the agony been prolonged for even a week the conse- 
quences would have been frightful. One shudders to think 
of what must inevitably have ensued. As it was, the 
European soldiers on duty in the native parts of the city 
suffered considerably during the three critical days from 
various complaints; and 681 deaths, including only sume 
of those killed in the riots, were recorded for the week, 
against 474 the previous week, an increase of 36.2 per cent, 
more than the average for the corresponding week of the 
past five years. 

An added element of horror was the difficulty and dan- 
ver which attended the necessary daily marketing. It was 
at the peril of their lives for aday or two that servants 
undertook this duty. Here again, the brief duration of 
the riots mercifully averted the horrors of starvation from 
thousands of Europeans and Eurasians as well as natives. 
In some parts of the city considerable hardsaip was suffer- 
ed on this account. Had the rioting continued uncon- 
trolled for any length of time the situation would have 
become desperate. 

Looking back calmly on the events of those fearful days, 
as wethink of what might have been, we are unspeakably 
thankful that the end came so soon, 

PooNA, INDIA, 


Biblical Research. 


THE Epistle of James has in late years not attracted 
the attention it formerly did, possibly because the de- 
velopment of the science of Biblical Theology as an 
historical discipline did not reconciliation 
of the seeming or real disagreement between Paul's 
and James’s doctrine of justification by faith seem 
a prominent necessity. Recently Dr. Lic. Paul Fcine, in 
his ‘* Jacobosbrief,” has given renewed interest to this 
unique Epistle. His views are well worth a notice. <Ac- 
cording to his researches, the letter contains what was 
originally an oral homily addressed to the congregation at 
Jerusalem by James, the brother of Jesus, which was then 
also sent tothe Jewish Christians in the Diaspora, and 
especially in Syria. Inthe Palestinian congregations cer- 
tain favorite words and expressions of .Paul had found an 
entrance and had elicited a lively discussion. ‘The pur 
poses of James are tocombat an abuse, not the use, of 
these Pauline ideas, as the Epistle of James has « purely 
practical and not theological end. But for this reason it is 
impossible, as has been done before, to set the date of this 
Epistle as early as 50 A.p. The date is fully ten years later— 
the beginning of the sixties. The author does not show 
any acquaintance with the New Testament literature, ex- 
cept 1 Peter, but is acquainted with the addresses of Jesus, 
especially the Sermon on the Mount, not only as this is 
found in Matthew but also in the Judaico-Jerusalem 
source of the Luke Gospel. But here, too, there is no lit- 
erary dependence on the part of James, but only a depend- 
ence for his materials. James has “ia complete acquaint 
ance with the oral and written tradition, and has utilized 
in an independent way these sources.” That source of 
Luke and the Epistle of James have sprung from the same 
soil. Further, the oft-repeated assertion that this Epistle 
shows an acquaiutance with Greco-Roman literature and 
thought is without foundation. One point repeatedly in- 
sisted upon by Feine is that the formula Sicacovodat &k 
miotewc, or ¢§ épyov was first introduced by Paul. 


make a 


.... The discovery of the pseudo-Petrine gospel and apoc- 
alypse has called forth a number of investigations of the 
peculiarity of thought and expression as exhibited by the 
genuine writings of Peter in the New Testament. Among 
these researches one of the best is that of Pastor Ernst 
Scharfe, of Strassfurt, in his “ Die Petrinische Strémung 
der Neutestamentlichen Literatur,” who, in 1889, had pub 
lished ip the Studien und Kritiken an excellent defense 
of I Peter by exhibiting the literary originality displayed 
in this Epistle. In this volume he has put under the crit- 
ical microscope the other sources of Petrine thought— 
namely, the other Epistle, as also the Gospel of Mark and 
the addresses of Peter found in the Acts. He finds, chiefly 
on the basis of a close connection with the Septuagint 
idioms, a close similarity in the manner and method of 
the expression of thought in all these works, and also that 
these philological characteristics are peculiar to them. 
Again, he finds that there isa noteworthy agreement in all 
of these sources in regard to the manner in which the Gospel 
facts and data are utilized. A further peculiarity of the 
Petrine writings is the remarkable prominence assigned in 
all of them to the resurrection of Jesus, this teaching here 
occupying the position which the death of Christ does in 
the Pauline representations of the plan of salvation. 
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Charities. 


The Boston Herald) mentions the following recent 
gifts to Harvard College: a fund of $25,000 for a professor- 
ship of ophthalmology, from Dr. Henry Willard Williams ; 
the late Frederick L. Ames’s subscription of $25,000 to the 
Arnold Arboretum ; the legacy of 36,000 from the will of 
Claudius M. Jones to found a scholarship in the medical 
school; and the sum of $3,500 guaranteed by Mr. Arthur 
Rotch for instruction in architecture in the Lawrence 
Scientific School. 





_...The will of Miss Jane Holmes, of Pittsburg, Penn., 
bequeaths about $110,900 to various charitable organiza- 
tions, chiefly in Pittsburg and vicinity. Among these 
bequests are $5,000 to the Trustees of the Assembly for 
Ministerial Relief, and $20,000 to the Trustees of the Assem- 
bly for the use of the Freedmen’s Board. These Boards 
may also receive some additional funds as residuary 
legatees. 

_...The University of Wooster has recently received the 
following bequests : from the late Mr. Joshua Renick of Cir- 
cleville, O., $25,000 to endow an existing professorship ; 
from Mrs. Ann EK. Aylesworth, of Wooster, O., $25,000 to 
endow a professorship ; from Mrs. S. D. Dean of Ostrander, 
O., £1,000. 


.... By a deed of trust, executed by Hyman Gratz in 1856, 
the Hebrew Congregation Mickvéh Israel, of Philadelphia, 
is to come into possession of an amount variously esti- 
mated at $100,000 or more, to be held by it in trust for the 
establishment and support of a Hebrew college in that. 
city. 

.... Tbe Freedmen’s Board of the Presbyterian Church 
has received $2,000 from the estate of Mrs. Ann Aylesworth, 
of Wooster. O 


Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 19TH. 


IMITATION OF CHRIST.—EPHESIANS 4 : 20-82. 








GoLDEN Text.—And be ye kind one to another, tender- 
hearted, forgiving one another, even as God for Christ’s 
sake hath forgiven you.—EPH, 4: 32. 

Norges. —Understand that this Epistle was written at the 
same time as that to the Colossians, from Rome, about 
A.D. 64, and was sent probably asa circular letter to several 
churches, which accounts for the lack of personal greetings 
at the end. The subject is the oneness of the Church 
under Christ. ——~** Did not so learn Christ.”,—No such 
immoralities.-—-—** Manner of life.’—Better than ‘‘ con- 
versation,” which word has ceased to mean behavior. 
—~ —* The old man,’—The habits and ideas of heathen- 
ism.-— * Lusts of deeecit.’—Wicked desires, deceiving 
with promise of happiness.———‘‘ After God.”’—Follow- 
ing his teaching and character. ———‘ Speak ye truth,”’— 
Lying is an inveterate Oriental vice.———“ For we are 
members one of another.’—And, therefore, should not lie 
one to another, any more than our members should lie to 


one another of the body.——* Be ye angry and sin not.’— 
Only righteous anger.—* Neither give place to the Devil.” 
~Avoid opportunities of temptation.———‘ Grieve not 


the Holy Spirit.’—By sins that will drive him away. 

fnstruction.—Our lesson first reminds us of the con- 
trast between heathen morals and Christian morals. At 
the Congress of Religions the heathen religions put their 
best side forward, and as they have been affected by the 
presence of Christianity. But to see heathenism as it is 
we must take it where Christianity has not gone, and 
where it has full sway. Its contrast with Christian morals 
and civilization ‘is fearful. Somehow Christianity rules 
the world because it deserves to. 

When one takes a Christian life he must put away un- 
christian habits; otherwise he has not learned Christ. 
Christianity means a renewal of life; a conversion, a real 
and radical change of purpose, which will be evident to all 
if oue has before lived a vicious life. For the unconverted 
heart is selfish, while the Christian lives not for himself 
but to please his Savior. 

Paul enumerates some of the duties of a Christian life, 
which are included in the “righteousness and holiness of 
truth” which a Christian puts on. One of them is truth- 
fulness, the opposite of falsehood. The Orientals had, and 
still have, no special conscience against lying. They 
always lie if it seems worth while. You can never 
believe them in business or socially if there is anything to 
be gained by a lie. One of the first things a missionary has 
to teach is truthfulness, Lying is generally either a sign 
of cowardice or of greed. @ne lies because he wants to get 
the better of his neighbor, or because he is afraid. A lie 
isunmanly as well as wrong. 

Paul gives a very interesting illustration of the folly of 
lying. If we lie to our brethren, members of the same 
Christian family, whom we ought to love as we do our- 
selves, it is as if the members of the body should lie to one 
another. Suppose our eyes should tell a lie to our feet, 
telling us that it was good walking when it was not; one 
might walk into the fire or the water. Suppose the nose 
should tell the mouth that food was sweet and healthy 
When it was not; we might be poisoned. Suppose the ear 
should say there was no warning whistle ; then we might 
be run over by the railroad train. If the members are to 
be safe they must tell each other the truth. Each depends 
on allthe rest. And so in society. It is built on credit ; 
that is, faith in each other’s truthfulness. . 

Next, anger. One can be angry at times, but must not 
lose control of himself, and must do noinjustice. You 
‘an be angry—that is, indignant at a cruel wrong—and 
use your best power to stop it; but you must not sin 
therein, 





It isa noble rule not to let the sun go down on any pas- 
sion. If you have had a quarrel with another settle it be- 
fore you go to bed. Christ says, ‘‘ Agree with thine adver- 
sary quickly.” 

Giving place to the Devilis going freely into temptation; 
making provision, foresight, calculation, for the flesh, to 
fulfill the lusts thereof. 

Next, stealing. It was a land of robbers. Honesty as 
well as truthfulness is required of a Christian. We may 
be in no great danger of robbing a train; but we all need 
to be careful to do full justice to others. 

Notice the reason for working, not for our own comfort, 
but that we may have something to give away. Stealing 
isa sin; giving is Christian. 

Next, bad language. A Christian will only use pure, 
kind, useful words. He will say nothing profane or filthy, 
that will befoul his mouth. This would grieve away the 
Holy Spirit. 

Finally, no bitter, unkind words, but only gentle, tender 
words, full of forgiveness, just as God forgives us. Itisa 
rich lesson in Christian morals, 


Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


BUCK, M. W., Terre Haute, Ind., accepts call to Dundee, Hl. 


CALAHAN, C. H., Elkton, S. D., accepts call to Bird Island, 
Minn. 


CAREY, Ropert H.. rec. November Ist, Dover, N. H. 

COON, R. R., Jr., Chicago, Hl., accepts call to Oshkosh, Wis. 
FRADENBURG, J. V., ord. recently, Gilman, IL. 

KURM “a Cc. B., Cold Point, Penn., accepts call to Jamestown, 


N. 


MONTAGUE, RicHarp, rec. November 3d, Newton Center, 
ASS. 


a B., Paterson, N. J., accepts call to Wilming- 

on, Del. 

PETTET, L. D., Chadron, Neb., accepts call to Cassopolis, Mich. 

RICHMOND, W.C., Norristown, Penn., called to Southbridge, 
Mass. 

STODDARD, D. H., Worcester, called to Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

TERRY, THomas, Modus, Conn., resigns. 

WAXMAN, A. M,, Zanesville, O., accepts call to Pontiac, Mich. 

YOUNG, J. H., Scotch Plains, N. J., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


ANDERSON, JAmes A., West ch., Portland, Me., resigns. 
BARBER, Ot1s W., ord. October 24th, Newtown, Conn, 


BLOMFIELD, STanuey F., Olivet College, called to Morenci, 
Mich. 


BRADFORD, Amory H., declines call to Westminster Chapel, 
London. 

BUTLER, Jonn H., Utica, Mich., resigns. 

CHANEY, Lucian W., Medford, Minn., resigns. 

CRAWFORD, O. C., ord. October 26th, Syracuse, N. Y. 

CURRAN, E., ord. recently, Condon, Ore, 

DEYO, Cnarues I., Belding, Mich., resigns. 


DUNLAP, Grorae H., Derby Line, Vt., accepts call to East Con- 
cord, N. H. 


ELLIOTT, MARGARET R., Norrie, accepts call to Butternut and 
Fifield, Wis. 

EVANS, DANIEL A., Scranton, Penn., called to Waterville, N. Y. 

FERNER, Joun W., St. Louis Park, Minn., resigns. 

FLINT, Evserr FE., McPherson, called to Kiowa, Kan. 

FULLER, Epaar R., New Smyrna, accepts call to Mt. Dora, Fla, 

GREGORY, Herserr A., ord. recently, Emery, 8. D. 

GRIEFEFIS, WitciAM E,, inst. October 25th, Ithaca, N.Y. 

HAARVIG, Jonn ©., inst. October 24th, First ch., Lynn, Mass. 


HAVENS, CHuarvues, Bangor, Me., accepts call to Newton High- 
lands, Mass, 


HOLMES, THropone J., Chelsea, accepts call to Hopkinton, 
ATLSS. 


JEFFERIES, Joun, inst. recently, Crawford, Neb. 
KAUFMAN, Wititam H., Milbank, called to Centerville, 8S. D. 
LUTHERAN, 

BARTHOLOMEW, ©. D., Phillipsburg, N. J., accepts call to 
Morrisburg, Ontario. 

COLVER, M., Lena, IIL, called to Galion, O. 

GARDNER, G. C., Newark, N. J., called to Quakertown, Penn. 

GEBERT, George, Tamaqua, called to Manayunk, Penn. 

WEBER, A. M., Mt. Joy, called to Boyertown, Penn. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


BRANCH, Ro.uco, inst. recently, Marshfield, N. J. 

BROWN, R. 8., Brunswick, Ga., called to Mt. Pleasant, Tenn, 

GRAHAM, Ropert, inst. October 25th, Cedarville, N. J. 

GROSSMAN, F. W., Villisca, Ia., resigns. 

HALL, Epwin, Conewango, called to Auburn, N. Y. 

LAVERTY, D. H., Lewes, Del., accepts call to Cape May, N. J. 

JOHNSON, CHaruves C., East Bloomfield, N. J., resigns. 

ROBERTS, W. H., Greenfield, [L., accepts call to Karl Park, Ind. 

RUF, Lours F., Pittsford, called to Watkins, N. Y. 

nes H. M., Wamego, accepts call to Cawker City, 
an. 

SMICK, W. A., Roseburg, accepts call to Willamette, Ore. 


STIMSON, M.L., Kalamazoo, Mich., accepts call to East Bloom- 
field, N. J. 


SUTHERLAND, J. H., accepts call to New Cumberland, Penn. 
TAYLOR, C. A., Greenview, accepts call to Mason City, Ill. 
VINANT, C. S., Auburn, Neb., called to Watongs, Okla. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
AYRES, G. W.8., Middleport, accepts call to Maysville, N. Y. 
BICKNELL, J. R.. Griffin, Ga., resigns. 
COLE, L. F., Marion, Ind., resigns. 
DU HAMEL, W., College Point, accepts call to St. Augustine 
Chapel, New York, N. Y. 
HENRY, FRANK W., Ouray, accepts call to South Denver, Col. 
JUDD, F. E., Marshalltown, accepts call to Marengo, Ia. 
SUTTON, GEORGE C., Shrewsbury, accepts call to Easton, Md. 
VAN WINKLE, ISAAC, Bay Shore, N. Y., resigns. 
WOTTEN, Wy». H., Grand Haven, Mich., accepts call to Janes- 
ville, Wis. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BOSWORTH, H. P., “Christian,” ord. recently, Portland, Ind. 

HAMMOND, J. F., Univ., Caribou, Me., resigns. 

HEILMAN, C. U., Ref. Ger., accepts call to Greencastle, Penn. 

———y P. S., Ref. Ger., Inst. October 2th, New Oxford, 
enn. 

KENNEDY, D. S., United Pres., Somonauk, II1., resigns. 

o- --aone E., So. Pres., Dallas, accepts call to Marshall, 
ex. 

NOTTEN, J. W. A., Ref. Dutch, Ermelo, Netherlands, accepts 

call to Pella, la. 
SHAW, W. E., United Pres., inst. October 24th, Mansfield, Penn. 
WHITE, James, United Pres., inst. recently, Kansas City, Mo. 











Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of ** Books of the Week" will be considered 
by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all volumes received. The 
interests of our readers will guide us in the selection of works for further 
notice. 


SKEPTICS OF THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE." 


IN this work Mr. Owen continues the study of a sub- 
ject upon which he has already published two other vol- 
umes. He now declares his purpose to be mainly didac- 
tic. This at once cuts away scholarly interest, and per- 
haps modities, a good deal, what seems at first a serious 
defect in conciseness. The style is readable ; and tho it is 
difficult to believe that he can find an audience for sub- 
jects so well treated in general reference books, yet there 
are doubtless many people of leisure and curiosity sufti- 
cient to induce them to attack so thick and heavy a vol- 
ume. There is certainly nothing to mislead their 
thought or belief; for Mr. Owen has left no stone or 
document unturned, as his bibliography may indicate ; 
and his selections and appreciations are ordinarily fair 
enough, and ifsomewhat superficial that is perhaps inev- 
itable from the manner of treatment. The book opens 
with a philosophical discussion among a party of ladies 
and gentlemen who are met together to hear papers 
upon the ‘Skeptics of the Italian Renaissance.” The dis- 
cussion is followed by a paper, the paper by a discussion, 
and so on. [t would be just to state here that Mr, Owen 
uscs skepticism to denote the ‘ exercise of the question- 
ing and suspensory faculty”; and that for some reason 
he imagines that by spelling it ‘‘ as a foreign word, in its 
own manner,” he may ‘ bring back a much abused phil- 
osophical term to its original use.” His intention is evi- 
dently to be thorough ; but the consequence is a mass of 
confused and repeated detail, and an elaboration of anal- 
ysis which becomes very tedious. Nor can we, upon 
any ground, have patience with the interspersed dialogs. 
[t is true, as he states in his preface, that ‘* there are few 
problems which have emerged in the history of human 
speculation, which might not profitably be discussed by 
well-informed and candid disputants”; but there is a 
great difference between the effect of such dialog cut 
and dried, pressed and presented in print, and that in 
which individual takes fire from individual, eye to eye, 
and lip to lip. The people who take part have usually 
the air of having been secretly asleep during the greater 
part of the discourse, and of being unable to catch the 
thread immediately at the end, while striving to cover 
up their yawns as best they may. 

The first partof the book, which deals with general 
causes and leaders, covers a great deab of ground with 
which any reader upon the Renaissance is familiar, as 
the table of contents shows only too plainly. Again, Mr, 
Owen says that he has chosen his thinkers ‘*as they 
came, in a kind of rough chronological order”; yet he is 
pleased that by a happy chance, these men ‘* do in real- 
ity represent so great a variety of the processes of Free- 
thought and Skepticism as could fairly be expected in 
the men chosen”! The papers upon Petrarch and Bocca- 
cio are full, pleasant in treatment, if ordinary in thought, 
while the one upon Dante is superficial and shows clearly 
that Mr. Owen’s mind is notsympathetic nor penetrating 
enough to be just, altho he professes to think Dante a 
little out of place in his chance selection, » Macchiavelli 
comes off better, probably because the quality of his 
mind was more comprehensible, and Pulci falls in with 
the rest. The longer papers upon Giordano Bruno and 
Vanini are worthy of consultation, if any one has need 
to know of their lives and writings. But, after all, what 
is the fascination which draws men to dig over ground 
already so well searched, or to resuscitate such a man as 
Vanini, whose life and influence are best left buried in 
their natural oblivion? It was the work of their day in 
whfh these men were busy; that digging out and air- 
ing with delight and curiosity a lot of fusty frippery and 
snarls, in which they took as much pleasure as in the 
solid knowledge which they came at, at the same time: 
but a good deal of it is very baud smelling ; and tho Mr, 
Owen handles it with good taste, why, when centuries 
have blown the dust on, should we find any instruction 
in turning the whole over again ? 

We fear that even Mr. Owen’s endeavors will not suc- 
ceed in restoring Pomponazzi, for instance, to the 
prominent place which he once occupied, tho his im- 
prisonment and death are pathetic and appealing, and 
his writings may have some value. But, tous, a big 
volume devoted to the examination of the way in which 
‘* Human imbecility carries onits never-ceasing struggle 
with the insoluble problems of the universe” makes us 
warm with a desire to have, not the imbeciles, but the 
stout minds—not the Pomponazzis, the Vaninis, but the 
Dantes and Brunos, brought to the front. One may 
write plenty of platitudes about the great debt which 
human thought owes tothe Italian mind. The debt we 
acknowledge, the debt we rejoice in, but we long to rest 
from the worn-out phrases; and we feel grateful toa 
man like Emile Gebhart, when he puts the whole case 
of Mr. Owen’s long examination concisely and pictur- 
esquely, as in the following quotation from his work on 
* [Italie Mystique.” 

“The peculiar way in which Italy early conceived the 
idea of the kingdom of God, and the way to it; the amaz- 


* SKEPTICS OF THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. By JOHN OWEN. Swan, 
Sonnenschein & Co., London; Macmillan & Co., New York. 1893. 
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ing liberty of mind with which she treated 
dogma and disciplin-; the serenity which 
she kept before the vreat mysteries of life 
and death ; the art which she used tomnke 
faith and rationalism agree; her slender 
aptitude for forma! beresy.and the boldness 
of her mystical imagination: the soaring 
love which often carried her to the bigbest 
ideal of Christianity: and finally the av- 
guish which she sometimes felt abont the 
church at Rome, and the right which she 
claimed to pitilessly denounce ber fe+ble- 
ness, to scorn her violenc*, to cheat her 
ambition—such was the peculiar religion of 
Italy.”’ .. . “Soin this history of religion in 
Italy we may distinguish three principal ele- 
meots, or, if you choose, three persons, who 
led in the drama: the Roman Church, the 
Christian conscience,and rationalism—iron- 
ical or pure unbelief, the spirit of independ 
ence outside of the clergy, the popular re- 
sistance, or scientific indifference.” 

And besides their simple but very lively 
sense of reality saved the Italians from 
scholastic excess. in a manner pereaonially 
amazing t) the Anglo-Saxon mind. 


> 
> 





The Church in the Roman Empire Be- 
fore A.D. 170. By W. M. Ramsay. M A., 
Professor of Humanity in the University of 
Aberdeen. With maps and il'ustratiors, 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $300.) 
This is an original contribution to biblical 
criticism which, if we mistake not, is to 
prove of no small importance. Toe author 
has turned aside fiom the beaten path and 
second-hand authorities to place himself in 
direct personal connection with the origi- 
pal sources of knowledge and the original 
facts in evidence. He bas collected from 
studies of the ground, on the ygroucd, and 
among the remains and monuments, the 
eutire mass of original material at the 
basis of bis studies. The striking cbarac- 
teristic of the work is not new facts in 
evidence, but a new method of studying 
facts which, simple and commonplace as it 
seems to be, yields some very gratifyiog re- 
sults. Some of Dean Rumsay’s points have 
been made before, but the method of reach- 
ing them avd of using them is his own. 
For example, he asserts that the attitude 
of Rome toward Christians in the New 
Testament and in the Epistles is a testi- 
mony to their composition at the early time 
usually assigned tothem, That attitude is 
one of indifference aud not of fierce ho-tili 
ty, such as was developed later. He ficds 
that the earlier iud:fferent policy continued 
to the time of Nero, and that the persecut- 
ing policy originated uoder him, datiau 
from about the year 64. The tone of the 
Epistles and of the Acts in speaking of 
this subject belonzs to the earlier period 
of indifference, and shows tbat they were 
composed in this period. He makes a*+troug 
point against Baur’s attempt to diaw 
evidence to di-credit the Acts from the 


scene at Philippi, by snowing that 
Baur did not understand the relation 
Romans and non Romans bore to each 


other in proviucial towns, aod, heuce, the 
vivid realism of the provincial Romau 
magistrate suddenly realiziag that he was 
treating a Roman like a mere native 
escapes him. The Dean’- close study of the 
political geography of Asit Minor enables 
him to vindicate the Acts and the Epistles 
agaivst attacks which have been supposed 
unauswerable, Forexample, Pfleiderer, in 
his “ Urchristenthum,” says that the per- 
sons to whom Ll Peter was addressed were 
in a situation brought about by au act of 
Trajan, and, therefore, the Epistle must 
be later than Trajan. He says that Piiny 
was governor of A-ia Miuor, and that 
Trajan issued ap edict requirtnyg Christiaus 
in Asia Minor to be persecuted. Mr. Ram 
say’s denial cuts the whole ground away. 
He says: y 


“(1) There was no such Roman province as 
Asia Minor. (2) There was for tue ancients no 
such geouraphical or political entity aa Asia 
Minor. (3) Pliny was governor not of »]) the 
districts mentioned in 1 Pet., but of the one 
province Bithynia Pontus. He bad no authority 
in Cappadocia or Galatia or Asia. Therefore if 
Trajan’s orders extended only to Pliny’s prov- 
ince Dr. Pfleiderer’s explanation fails to account 
for the facts with wbich he is dealing. (4) Tra- 
jan did not issue any edict about Christians.” 
The volume origivated in a series of six 
lectures at Muensfield Co'lege, Oxford 
which, tho they form the basis of the work, 
have been rewritten and added to. The 
whole volume forms a series of delightful 
critical studies conducted in the best man- 
ner. They are particularly useful as being 
a restudy of some of the points which have 
been generally assumed by the rationalist 
critics and tacitly surrendered by orthodox 
scholars, not so much because they were 
convinced as because they were unable to 
defend them. Mr. Ramsay’s book would 
seem to compel their restudy on a very dif- 





ferent method. His reminder that the first 
attitude of Rome toward Christians down 
to the yeir 64 was indifference ad not per- 
secution. aod that, with sone few excep- 
tio os, this is the condition reflected in the 
New Testament isa far reaching consider- 
a’'ion which may sweep from the air agreat 
deal of minor vexatious criticism. The 
book is acute and brilliant, but, better than 
this, it is a recall from criticism run mad 
to criticism on the solid path of apprecia- 
tion, knowledge and good sense. We are 
pleased to see very generous rec ‘gnition of 
the discovery of Lystra by Professor Ster. 
rett, of Amherst College, as one of the 
mo-t important achievements of modern 
investigations in New Testament geogra- 
phy. 


A very interesting publication for stu- 
dents of American history is the Journal of 
Colonel George Washington, Commanding 
a Detachment of Virginia Troops Sent by 
Robert Dinwiduie, Lieut.Gov. of Virginta, 
Across the Alleghany Mountains in 1854, 
etc, Edited with notes and an Appendix by 
J.M. Toner, M.D. (Joel M insell’s Sons, 
Albany, N. Y.) This isa new English trans- 
lation which the French have been pleased 
to let us have of a trauslation made by them 
relves of Washington’s journal of the expe- 
dition which nedei with the surrender of 
“Fort Necessity’ aad the retreat of the Vir- 
ginia troops. This is the expedition which 
in spite of unfortunate termination attract- 
ed atteation to Wasbington as the one man 
who came out of it with hightened fame. 
The journal kept by him fell into the hands 
of the French, who translated and publish- 
ed certain portions of it ; but betweeo their 
omissions and their probable modifications, 
this French version has never been received 
asa faircopy of theoriginal. Itcoutained 
a fall history of the campaign down to the 
deith of de Jumonville, the French com- 
mander, but was not written down to the 
capitulation. The author of the present 
volume has uaodertaken to complete the 
documentary history bv supplying #n ac- 
count of the battle of Great Meadows aud 
the surreuder of Fort Necessity, Washing- 
ton’s retreat, with copies of the general 
muster and pay rolls of the Virginia regi- 
ment aud other important documents. 


Addresses, Historical and Centennial 
and Quadrennial, Delivered in the Several 
Stotes of the Union, July 4th, 1876-1883, In 
cludiny Addresses Commemorative of the 
Four Hundredth Anutversary of the Dts- 
cove: y of Americ t, 1892-1893 Edited by 
Frederick Saunders, A. M., Libranan of the 
Astor Library. (K. B. Treat, New York. 
33 50.) The general character of this vol- 
ume is well evough descithed by the title, 
which is given above The pxtriotic ora- 
tions, addresses aud poems which form tbe 
collection ure grouped by the States in 
which they were delivered, thirty-eight. of 
the forty four States of the Union being 
represented in the volume. Amoog the 
distiaguisoed men whose patriotic utter- 
ances appear in the compilation are the 
Hon. Wm. M. Evuarts, the Hon. R. C. 
Wiothrop, the Rev. Dr. Storrs. the Rev. Dr. 
Racon, Heury Ward Beecher, Dr. Henry 
Barnard, Colovel Ingersoll, Chancellor 
Parker, Geu. J. A. Dix, John G. Whittrer, 
Wm. C, Bryant avd Bayard Taylor. The 
compilation is catbolic enough toembracea 
ureat variety of speakers tn 'ts table, * white 
and blucB, Jew and Christian, Protestant 
and Catbolic, and even the aboriginal red 
man of the forest,”’ tu quote the editor's de 
scription of them. He bas made a notable 
compilat.oas.sud one of which we need only 
add that of all the g-neral coll-ctious which 
bave beeu cailed out by the national centen- 
nial it is the one which most needed to be 
made aud which contatus within its covers 
the lirgest amount of matter is at ouce 
pertinent to the subject, interesting in it- 
self, aud, from a navional point of view, 
the mort worthy to be preserved in amemo- 
rial volume. 


The Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley. Edited by E.ward Dowden. (Thos. 
Y. Crowell & Co., New York and Boston. 
Two vols., 12mo0. 83.00.) It will do the 
lovers of Shelley good to open this edition 
of his poems. It is made well and thor- 
oughly, on perfect paper, with good type, 
the margins a bit narrow, and copiously 
illustrated by F. T. Merrill, H. W. Pierce, 
E. H. Garrett and Charles Copeland. The 
feature of the edition is, however, Mr. 
Dowden’s editing, who has spared no pains 
to make it the most complete edition of 
Shelley yet published. The American edi- 
tion contains a few poems which have been 
discovered since the publication in Eng- 
land. It has also the indispensable accom- 
paniment of notes, appendix and indexes. 
The Rivals. A Comedy. By Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan. Illustrated by Frank 











M. Gregory. (Dodd. Mead & Co., New 
York. $3.50.) The feature of this hook is 
the illustration, the rich material used in 
its manufacture, and the general pains 
taken all through the book, in type, letter- 
press end every other detail which bears on 
the production of a beautiful book. The 
frontispiece is an admirable reproduction 
of Jefferson as Bob Acres. The entire per- 
sonnel of the play appears, we should think, 
in the illustrations. The edition is well 
worth a revival, it having been first pub- 
lished several years ago. 


The Pilgrim tn Old England is the title 
viven by the Rev. Dr. Amory H. Bradford, 
of Montclair, N.J., to the just published 
volume of bis ‘* Andover Lectures on Con- 
gregationalism.”’ Io them he bus made a 
somewhat new and certainly useful aud in- 
teresting departure from the beaten track 
and given us in eight lectures a “* review of 
the history, present condition and outlook 
of the Congregational churches in Enx- 
land.” Dr. Bradford has spent much time 
in the just ten years among the Congrega- 
tional churches of Great Britain, and is so 
favorably known among them as to tempt 
them to capture him for one of their 
own churches in London. He mingles in 
this volume a good deal of theory with 
history, and propounds the theory of 
church life and administration he repre- 
sents while he is expounding the present 
situation in England and the outlook for 
the future. His account of the churches 
aud their pulpits avd the relation of the 
Independents to disestablishment as the 
coming event is full of encouragement. 
Ihe lectures as a series have the interest 
which always attaches to the words of a 
man wao understands the subject he is 
talking about better chan any oneelse. 


I, Myself. By James Logan Gordon, Gen- 
eral Secretary Boston Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. (The Little-Book Pub- 
lishing Co., Boston. 1.00.) There should 
be sometbing better for the Secretary of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association at 
Boston to work at than the writing of such 
trash as this: 


“ While I write, the twin eyes of two eterni- 
ties shulb search my soul and scrutinize each 
seutence ayit laps trom my pen. The spirit- 
lamp of the Eteraal One, wuo dwelleth 1n light, 
shall flasu the bright white light of never-fad- 
ing noon upon each page of my soul-bivugraphy” 
(p. 9). 

And again (p. 50): 

“Itvisa phrenological fact, that bard thinking 
and hair sarinking beara peculiar relation to 
each other. Ouly eter.ity will explain this. 
Why do men place the right hand on the back 
of the heal when they are trying to think? 
Are they patting the thought oa the back? 
Possibly. How bright and veautitul, glazed and 
glossed, bare and bouey (8c) the exterior of a 
man's skull becomes when the phrenological 
hills of everlasting thought are shorn of those 
fine forests of brain overbrush. . . Distiu- 
guish between education and headucation. 
One builds aiman up; the otber buiges a man's 
head. it is vettsr to be well prupor- 
tioned than to be as profound as a well without 
water with an accumulation of cans and cats 
and such collateral at the eud nearest the cen- 
ter of gravitation.” 


Handbook of English Cathedrals, By 
Mis. Schuyler Van Reosselaer. Iltustrated 
with drawings by Juseph Pennell, also with 
plane and diagrans. ‘This 1s a pew edition 
of the maguiliceot work publisted vy the 
Century Co a yeur aso, It 1s reduced in 
size and cost, but contains the material of 
the former edition, ttlustrations, plans, let- 
ter-press and ail, republisbed in a handy 
form fur the use of travelers and students. 
it contains critical and historical chapters 
on the twelve important English cathe- 
drals, done in Mrs. Vau Rensselaer’s best 
style. For its purpose we can name no 
other equally cunvenient, low-cost and 
trustworthy manual. (Century Co., New 
York. 12mo, $2.50, cloth.) 


King’s Handbook of New York City. 
(Bostou: Moses Kiug. 32.00.) In this, the 
second edition of this guidebook, the in- 
dustrial, commercial and financial chapters 
give it somewhat the aspect of a commer- 
cial directory; but, apart from this, the 
major and more important partsof the 
handbook are filled with matter of general 
and various interest for all persons seeking 
information as to the histors, instituuons 
and present development of the City of New 
York. This with the illustratious, of which 
there are over a thousaod, and an index of 
seventy-two columns. make this book the 
best of its kind which has passed through 
our hands. 


Our Great West: A Study of the Present 
Conditions and Future Posstbilities of the 
New Commonwealths and Capitals of the 
United States. By Julian Ralph, author of 
“*Harper’s Chicago and the World’s Fair.” 
(Harper & Brothers, New York. $2.50.) 
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The lesding chapters in this volume have 
appeared in Harper’s Magazine and Har. 
per’s Weekly. The author’s story begins ay 
Chicago and runs on to San Francisco, jn 
vivid, dramatic and highly entertaining 
fashion. The papers have already been 
read, we do not know by how many thon- 
sands, and need only note their compilation 
with the required revision and addition 
into the well-made and handsome volume 
before us. 


Misuse of Legal Tender. By Sidney 
Webster. (D. Appleton & Co.: New 
York. $1.00.) The author of this mono. 
graph is a lawyer and writes as such; but 
be has taken p-ins to broaden his discus. 
sion by mastering the financial ard eco- 
nomic aspects of it. He goes, with great 
directness and simplicity, to the root of the 
matter, calls thinus by their right names, 
and shows that by the act of 1873, which 
stands unrepealed, a one dollar coin con. 
taining twenty and eight-tenth grains of 
standard gold is ‘‘the unit of value. It is 
one of the most intelligible and effective 
discussions of the subject yet published. 


William M. Thayer’s The True Woman; 
Elements of Character Drawn from the 
Life of Mary Lyon and Others; A Book for 
Girls, has been sold in the first edition to 
the extent of many thousands. The new 
edition now published has been rewritten, 
especially in the first part, and brought 
into barmony with the advance of public 
and Christian opinion as to the employ- 
ments of woman and her place in social 
life. The lesson of the book is enforced by 
a series of illustrations and examples. 


The first white settler of Stonington, 
Conn., was William Chesebrough, of whom 
we have A Brief Biogruphic Sketch, pre- 
pared by Amos S. Chesebrough, D.D., of 
Saybrook, Conn., which shows him to have 
been an independent man, not willing to 
submit to dictation, and a friend of Roger 
Williams. 


> 
> 


LITERARY NOTES. 








THE American Academy of Political 
and Social Science bas just published 
“Monetary Situation in Germany,” by 
Walther Lotz. 


....D. Appleton & Co., are the American 
publishers of ‘* Dodo,” a popular English 
novel by Mr. E F. Benson, son of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 


....George Gottsherger Peck, New York 
City, announces a romance of the Passion 
Play at Oberammergau, by Wilhelmine 
von Hillern. translated by Mary J. Safford, 
entitled *‘ Oa the Cross,” to be published 
early in this month. 


...-°* Love in Letters,” is the title of a 
new volume of Ictters written by distia- 
wuished men and women und collected by 
Mr. Henri Péve du Bois. The book is 
illustrated with portraits etched by Me. 
Frank M. Gregory and published by Bren- 
tano’s, 


...-The New York Shakespeare So- 
ciety will begin, on January Ist, 1894, the 
publication of The Bank Side Quarterly, 
devoted to Shakespearean and it< contem- 
porary drama. It will be brougut out by the 
Shakespeare press, newly in -orporated for 
the purpose of priutinyg edicions of Shakes- 
peare aod other dramatic literature. 


....For The Ladtes’ Home Journal dur- 
ing the comirg yeor, Mrs. A. D. T. Whit- 
ney is to contribute a series of familiar let- 
ters to Americun girls, Mrs. Hodgson Bur- 
nett an account of “How Fauntleroy Really 
Occurred,” while Mr. Stockton will give & 
serial story, under the title ‘ Pomona’s 
Travels,” in twenty letters addressed by 
“Pomona” to her old employer “ Eu- 
phemia’”’ of the ‘* Rudder Grange.” 


.... Arthur Hinds & Co., New York City, 
are about to bring out an “ [nterlinear 
Greek-English New Testament” with aod 
without notes. The marginal rendering 18 
that of the authorized standard version, 
but the interlinear translation is literal, 
compiled from existing translations aud 
not professing to be a new version. Special 
rates, varying from a dollar and a half to 
five dollars, are allowed to clergymen who 
apply before the middle of this month. 


....Among Messrs, Harper & Brothers’ 
announcements are ‘‘ Molkte as a Corre 
spondent,”’ being letters translated by Miss 
Mary Herms; “‘ The Handsome Humes,” by 
Mr. William Black; ‘The Mate of the 
‘Mary Ann’” by Miss Sopbie Swett; 
“The Coast of Bohemia,” by Mr. W. D. 
Howells; and “As We go,” by Mr. Charles 
Dudley Warner. This last book was 
originally announced under the title “ By 
the Way,” but as that name had 
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been used by another writer Mr. Warner 
has substituded another phrase of similar 


import. . 


_.Among the distinguished Americans, 
writers and inflnential workers, who are 
still living at a rine old age are, the Rev. 
Dr. Furness of Philadelphia, who is ninety- 


one years old; 


Neal Dow, who is nearly 


ninety; David Dudley Field, who is eighty- 


eight ; 


Robert C. Winthrop, eighty-four; 


Oliver Wendell Holmes, eighty-four, and 
his classmate, the Rev. S. F. Smith, D D., 


of Newton Center, 


a yerr older; Jobn 


Sartain, the engraver, eighty-five, and Mr. 
William J. Linton, engraver, poet and pa- 
triot, eighty-one; Bishop Kip, eighty two; 
Dr. Bartol, eighty: Sena‘or Morrill and the 
Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, D.D., each eighty-three 
years old, and Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, 


eighty-two. 
ward Beecher, is ninety years of age. 


__A second edition is announced of 


Her brother, the Rev. Dr. Ed- 


the 


Rev. Nicholas Paine Gilman’s work, pub- 
lished in March, ‘* Socialism and the Amer- 


ican Spirit.” 


The work, which gives an ex- 


cellent analysis of ‘* a social order distinct- 
ively American,” has received the indorse- 
ment of many of the most thoughtful stu- 
dents of social and economic questions as 


they exist in the United States. 


Other 


books announced by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. are ‘* Twenty Years at Sea,” by F. Stan- 
hope Hill, editor of the Cambridge Tribune, 


“ Massachusetts : 


Its Historians and its 


History,” by Mr. Charles Francis Adams ; 


Mrs. Deland’s poems, 


with Mr. Walter Crane’s illustrations ; 


“The Old Garden,”’ 


the 


holiday edition of Miss Sarth Orne Jewett’s 
“Deephaven,” illustrated by Mr. and Mrs, 
Woodbury: ‘‘ The Rousing of Mrs. Potter,” 
a volume of stories by Miss GertrudeSmith, 
and a book of ‘‘ Pastoral Offices’? for Mar- 


riages, Baptisms, Funerals, ete., by 
Rev. Dr. Furness, of Philadelphia. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


By Molly Elliot Seawell. BxAA, bp. 
vili, 168. New York: D. Appleton & — 

Rantall Davenant. A Tale of the ~~ Ranlita 
By Captain Clau le Bray. With Original Il- 
lu-tratioas by Alfred Johnson, &x5'«, pp. 
‘oo. New York: Frederick Warne & Co.. 

Poultry for Profit. By Major G. F, Morart. 
With Illustrations. 64x44, pp. M4. The 





Panl Jones, 


A Libersl Education. By Mrs, George Martyn, 
The Tavistock Librarv. 64x4, pp. mA. The 
MIND i vchncesnnn0:eeswabesatsapesce 

Bible Stories in Simple Language for Little 
Children With Numerous Illustrations. 
Moa8, OP. 1%. The GAME..ccccccccccccccece 

A Child’s Religion, By the author ot" Jesus 
ig Carpenter of Nazareth.” 7 

London, tngland: Kegan Paul, 
Trine MP 0. sescccasses 


x5, pp. 
rench, 


Letters of Asa Gray. Euited by Jsne Loring 


Grav. 8x54. In two volnmes, Volume f, 
pn 388. Volume II, pp. 369 to 8%8, Boston 
and New Yor«: Floughton, Mifflin & Co..... 
Dick and Joe; or, Two of a Kind, By Mary Lee 
Erherridge. 4x7, pp. 148 Eoston: be 
WV, WAPRO TE CO i scccncccs se0% coe « weeseves 
A Handbook for Sewing School Teachers. 74x 
54,pp 128. New York: Thoma Whittaker, 
The Significance of Names. "vy Leopold Wag- 
her, 734x544. pp 257. The same.,..... ...ceee 
Lonely Hill and its Possibilities. A Story for 
Out-of-the Way Places. By M. L. Teornton- 
Wilder. 7x5, po. 84. Boston: Congrega- 
prong Sunday-Sehool and oo ation So- 
CHEF 88 kaasctbie seeesences Sean cere senewe 
Granny's Wonderful Chair and ‘its Tales of 
‘alry Times. Ky Feances Seymour Lucas, 
1x74. pp. “4. New York: B. bP. Dutton & 
Bc sives: genctks Antes. gasecephcherebentsane tes 
The Story of Aunt Patience, By Mary D. Brine. 
Iilustrated by F.C. Gordon. 9x7, pp. 110. The 
455.6 0554 555 AERO GWM AOR GSS SAW OST OS> 640.00 
The Peep of Day; or, A Series of the Earliest 
Religious Iomaraction, the Infant Mind ts 
Capable of Receiving With Verses [ilus- 
trative of the Subjects, Rloxfile, pp. 210. New 
York; Thomas Y Crowell & ¢ O.......65 cence 
Massachusetts, its Historians and its History. 
An Object Lesson. By + harles Francis = 


ams. 8x44, op 110. Boston and New York 
TEAGGHION, MINA AUG cccccsces -ccccccsessec 

An “ Town by the Sea. By Thomas Batley 
Aldrich, 74x, pp. 123. The same..........- 

Deephaven. By Sarah Orne Jewett. Ius- 
tr atel by Charles and Marla Woodbury. 5x 
&, pp. vil, 305, The same .........0.00-cecccee 


Manual of School Gymnastics; Consisting of 
Free Gymnastics, Dumb-bell Exercise ~, and 
Esthetic Exhipition Figures. A Revised and 
Enlarged Edition of a Minual by James H. 
Smart. 7x5, pp. 12. New York, Cincinnati, 
Chicago; Awe Pican Book C.....cccccccccccce 
Manual for the Fourth Year Grade, including 
Outline of the Year’s Work. With Sugges- 
tlous for Teaching. White’s New Course in 
Art Instruction. 84x54, pp. 90. The same.. 
Myths of Greece and Ancient Rome. Narrated 
With Special Keference to Literature and 
Art. By H. A. Guerber, 74x54, pp. 42 The 


An Induc “Live Greek Primer, By William. R. 
, Ph... D.D., and Clarence F, Cas- 
7 73qXx! 54, pp. 416. The same........ 
Pinta Sonmeenen and Popish Nunneries, 
By William Hogan, 8x5l%, pp. 136. Boston: 
American Citizen Co, 
Rodney. the Over ry Castlemon. 
Illustrated by sorge G. White, x5, pp. 
i Philadelphia, Penn.: Porter & Coates. . 
The Beginner's Greek Composition. Based 
Mainly upon Xenonhon’s Anabasis, Book I. 
By William (4 ‘ollar and M. Grant UVaniell. 
6x46, pp. vill, Wl. Boston: Ginn & Co..... 
History of the © hristian © bure h in the Middle 
Ages. iby the late Dr Wilhelm Moeller. 
Translate! from the German by Andrew 
Rutherford, B.D 7 PP. xii, 1. New 
York: Macmillan & CO... ..0.. sscsssccceos 
4ife and Art of Edwin tooth. By William Win- 
, ter. 734x544, pp. xiv, 308. The sume ......... 
Aalian Lyrists of To-Day. Translation from 
ontemmporary Italian Poetry, with Bio- 
sraphical Notices. By G. A. Greene. 734x5, 
we. XXXv, =. MOB GRINDs ok sccscscasersoverises 


- ie the jate J. B. Lightfoot, 
. Lord Bishop of Dur- 
Published - the Trustees of the 
ot Fund. 9x5%{, pp. xiv, 459. The 
ae Lester 
Boston: Ginn 
French eras “Edited and 
Annotated h Cg 

pp. 252. The ¥ J 8 Luquiens, Fa.D 73635. 
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The ¥ Ward. Factors of Viv Hization. 
9}4xe, pp. xxi 
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The, ee of Hegel. Translated Selections 
m his ** Rechusphilosaphie.” With an 
widaates By J. Macbride Sterrett, D.D. 
T4655, pp. x1, 216. The same...............0008 
The Jnodoquacy of “Natural Selection.” Ry 
Her Spencer. Reprinted from The Con- 
temporary Revi w. 7435, pp. "9. New York: 
DT ckicchicusse exec’ ssspiacee 
Dodo: A Detail of the Lg By E. F. Benson. 
74x5, pp. ddl. Tre sam 
Memoirs. By Char'es vane Leland. 
Breitman.) 654x544. pp. x, 439, The 
Knickerbocker’s History of New oa . 
Wsbington Irving. Van Tw ad Faition, 
wi h Illu-t-ations br Edward W. Kem 
In two volumes. 9x3, pp. xvil, ‘Bat. Vol 
ume II. pp. xv, 37. New York: G.P, Put- 
I as cesdaccnescrccceccceses eseeseaeee 
Sunry Manitona, Its monty and its Indust les. 
By Altrei O. Le -. — —_ and lllus- 
tratio 8. 2%, Thesame....... 0 oc... 
The Coral he Pmt “$ the Florida Reef. 
B: unroe_ [llustrated. Rail and 
a. Series. 734x5\, pp. iv, 261. The 
same 


ae 


The Labor Vovement. By L. T. Hobhoase, M.A. 
Witn a Preface by B. Haldane, M.P. 
8x5¥4, pp. xi', %. The ONS SE i SR a 

Rambles in Historic Lands. Travels in Bel- 
gium, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, France, 

and England. By Peter J. Hamilton, A.M. 
Illustrated, &x5}4, pp. xiv, 301. The same, . 

Lotus Life, and Other Poems. By'L. Cleveland, 
GERAD Vi. B90, THO SOMA... ccccccrcccccces 

Stephen Mitctell’s Journey, By Mrs. G. R. Al- 
den. (Pansy) samtemted. 8xol4, pp. 347. 
Boston: D. wothrop C Dis wise segieudaudiamalan 

Guert Ten Eyck. A He ero Story. | By w. 

toddard, me me 6 ©. F. Merrill 
axag. ew “CU MUNIN. cpteccavcetecesscencs 

“A Sheep in Wolf’s Clothing” (Ruses de 
Guerre’. From the French of Albert Khodes, 
Translated ing Stuart C. Wade and Hettie EF. 
Miller. 7% PB 283. Osscage and New 
York: Rend. “McNally & Go..... en dedentionans 

Loqmere. _ By_ Maria Ed oan ixt%. pp. 

New York: Dodd, Mead & Co............ 
amie Sherburne, A Sec uel to aaamios 
anaes. By Amanda M. Douglas. 74¢x5, pp. 


NEE, SI ses ccs ccccsicescs ckcsccounece 
Elsie at coca By Martha Finley. 74x5, pp. 

WIE pc arivavenstaueccesecieses ceeces: ccuseue 
The pecnnaet Girl at College. By Lida Kose 

McCabe. 6x4, pp. xiil, IM. The same...... 


The Kose of Love. ad Angelina Teal. 7x43, 
BP FR, Bite WO I icceccssccce+sc-c0 ccccccese 
A Hillside Parish. 8. Bayard Dod. \ 
SE, CE ccccnincesascncee seecncsecces 
Witch Winnie in Paris; or, The’ King’s Daugh- 
vers Abroa’l. By Elizabeth W. Cuampney, 
With Illustrations by J. Wells Champuney. 
814x544, pp 2A. The same... ........666 eens 
The Duke’s Chil'ren, By Anthony Trollope, 
In three volumes. 7x5. Volume 1, pp. vi, 273; 
Volume II, pp. vi, 273. Volume ." i. pp. vi. 
WA. WHS MANS os c505 0002 Soccksesces cose 
4 Good Cheer Calendar. 1994. By Mary A Lath- 
ury. 646x5 if, Silver chain and rings, Bos- 
a De Wolfe, Fisae & Co 
Stentomnenn’s Danghter, By H. Rider Hugeard,. 
x34. x, 3273. New York: anqEEE, 
Green & Co eb tetnaisedeenn Khesudequtenees 
Olng. Mare ou une Conjuration Sots Leute 
Par Le Cte. Alfred de Vimy. De 
L’ Académie Francaise. Abridged and Fdiut- 


ed, with Introuuction and Notes’ B 
Charles sauKke -M. 4x5, pp. xxvill, “6% 
a Te See eee 

Comple’e in Christ, and “ar sLegic. By C,H. 
Spurgeon, 634x4 » Pp. I ew York: A. D. 
F. Kaudolpn 6 Co......csce ce. cesees 


Memoranda Sacra. By J. Rendell Harris. 74Xx5, 
DG. Vil. Whe, TRO BRING, «0555 ssccescccasscescess 


Christ Mystical: or, The Blessed Union of 
Corist and his Members. By Joseph L. Hall. 
794x454, pp. Wt. The same ..........065 

The Mystery of Grace, and Osher Sermons. By 
High Macimil an, D., LL.D. 734x538, pp. 
eS ae eee 
The Near and the Heavenly Horizons. By the 
Countess de pee. 4th, pp. vi, 3il. 
EE cusens CA ase “auvesercietal setesecciee 
The Christian View of “Goa ‘and the World as 
Centering ip the pacocmation. Being the 
Ken 1 ectures fr se -" By sangeet Orr, 
ED. Gx8, pp. amelie, 41.......... 
Patty’s Granduncle. 


ay Helen Pearson Bir. 


nard, 745, po». 4%. Boston and Ch'cago 
Congregatioys1 Sunday eearen d Pur slab: 
ee ere 


Paragravh Writing. By Frol N. Se ott, Ph.D., 
and Joseph V. wennev, .6. 74¢x5, pp. xu, 
259. Boston: Allyn & Bacon........ 

The Chautauqua Booklet Calene ar, 1891. Com. 
giles | by Grace L. Duncan, 6x4. Syracuse, 

Ry SION cscccccescecd vesccecs 

A Handbook for Mothers. Being Simple Hints 
to Women on the Manace nent of their 
Heal'h during Pre nancy and Confineme t. 
Together with Plain eg tions as to Lhe Care 
offi; ants. ty Jane H. Walker, M D. 734x 
B4,, bP. ~ 200. New York; Longmans, Green 


eae a we “, and Other Ver es. By William 
Hamilton ‘Hayne. ‘gx4. po ix, 155. New 
: Fredericdg A. StOL68 UO.... cece ence 
The ae, Taiks of Dr. Martin Lather, Illus- 
trated by Joseuu M, Gleeson. 6x34, pp. _ 
DOM GAUE, ccs cece cetseicisceccetee 
Laus Deo. By George Klingle. 
Wee IN: einen eneevensesvesinns 
Favorite Pets, with New Pictures avd Verses. 
By E.s. Tucker, 114x6. The same........ 
Lucille, By O« en Meredith. With Twelve bon 
similes of Water-Color taintings by Thomas 
clivaine, tuge her with Numerous [lus- 
trations iu black-and-white by Toomas Mc- 
Iivaine and Frank M.Gregory. 11%x. 4, pp. 
Be WO ON oo. ccvescsees =5% see 
Annetations upon Popular ane By Charles 
seymour Ke sbinson, Db.) Fo n Praise 
Meetings. 6 ABI. Ne +. Pranic Hunt 
GS BOSON... cccccccrccccccccrccccecsccccccccccesccce 
**Our Father’s * ones i bebecairse Past, Pres- 
entasd Futur iy pes C Embry. OD. 
36x06, pp. i Phi adelphia, Penn.: The a. 















Bie OPK COCHIN, cecccscce sesceess «- exces 

As eae By C re Dudley Warner. Illus- 

9 6x35, pp. 1. a Yorn: Harper & 
SPOS cccscccccee. 


The Coast of Bohemia. i Novel, By W.D. 
Howells. Ilivstrated. 74¢x5, pp. 40. The 





A Novel. By William 
Illustrated. 734x5, pp. 23. The 
MO cs cas tcuxdebas: +s0ceccenednesdcnctvaseetcccee 


Illustrated Bible Dictionary and Treasury of 
Biblcal History, Biography, Geegaphy, 
Doctrine and Literature. With Numerous 
Illustrations and Importanr Chronological 
Tables und Maps. By M.G. aston, M.A., 
D.D. 8x5, pp. xi, 728 The sume............. 

Field Marshal Count Helmuth von Moltke as a 
Corresponucnt. Np di by Mary Herms. 
9x6, pp. X,Y. The s 


The Handsome Humes, 
Black 


Querciy. By Mileabsth Wetherall. New Eai- 
tion, Illustrated by Freaerick D'Iman. 
8x14, pp. 642. ciaeneeenen Yeon. J. B. 
WNT iicc.  ccocsoracss cavoavtnseese 

A Third Person. A’ Novel. by B. M. Croker. 
ZIGES, DD. C1, 2B. The SRIME.......22 ccsccscoeee 


The fransh ured Life. Words to Help in mak- 
ing Shining Lives. By J. Ro Miller, D.t 
Chali pp 31. New York: Ward & Md 

a hic Views of Brownville, Texas; 
rort Brown and pensomerse. Mexico. 69x5x6. 
Portiand, Me.; Chisholm Bros...........-.+++. 

The Parables of Our Lord. Rv the Editor. 
Bible Class Primer Series. Edited by Pro- 
Soa salmond, D.D. 6x4, pp. 123. New 

York: Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

* Jesus Himself. ” By the Rev. Andrew Mur- 

Fey. mr 4, pp. 68. New York: a H. 
SESSA RE rR aay ope 

Social name among the Assyrians ~~ od 
lonians. By A. H. Sayce, LL.D. x 8 
of Bible. Knowledge Series. THX5, an xviil, 

RENN iictuicacs4tsaopeuaeanlscewes 

The Gospel of Jesus the Christ, According to 
St.John. Fdited with Notes and Explana- 
tions, By the Rev. J. H, Whitehead, M.A. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





God in 
His World 


An _ Interpretatiou. 


By HENRY MILLs 
ALDEN. Book I. From the Beginning. 
Book II. The Incarnation. Book III. 
The Divine Human Fellowship. Special 
Holiday Edition. Post 8vo, White and 
Gold, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2.50; 
also, Post 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $1.25. 


A remarkable contribution to current réligious 


literature. 


In these days, when bold materi- 


alism has gained such a foothold even in the Chris 
tian Church, itisa hopeful sign to find a book like 
this, so full of genuine spirituality and yet so free 
from pious vapidity and cant.—N. ¥. Tribune. 

A book of ideas—a thoroughly honest b»ok—a book, 
in short, euch asdoes not appear every day, and one 
which becomes the more inspiring, helpfal, and com- 
forting the more one enters into it.—Churchman, 


N. 
A true, real, 


Y. 


noble expression of religion—one 


which is at once mystical and rational, vital and phil- 
osophical; an expression such as this age needs, and 
no other age than this could have produced.—Chris- 
tian Union, N.Y. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 


3? For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by 


mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. 
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Customs and Fashions of 


TWO BOOKS | 


By MRS. ALICE MORSE EARLE. 
¥ 


JUST PUBLISHED. ‘ 


Old New England. 


12mo, cloth, - $1.25. 

“Thanks to her investigation, we may follow 
the Puritan child from his cradle through his life. 
‘Lhere is not one of the fifteen chapters which is 
not full of interest.”—N. Y. Sun. 


EIGHTH THOUSAND. 
The Sabbath in 
Puritan New England. 


12mo, cloth, - $1.25. 


“A fresh and valuable book.” —Critic. 

“It is interesting, entertaining, instructive.’'— 
Evangelist. 

**A graphic picture of the life of the Puritans,” 
—Boston Traveller, 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
743°745 Brdadway, New York. 











HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Autocrat of the Break- 


By Dr HoLMEs. 
two Portraits and 60 Illustrations by 
Howakbp PYLE 

crown dvo, $5.00. 


fast-table. 
Holiday Edttton. With 


A superb yift. 2 vols. 


. 


Letters of Asa Gray. 


Flited by JANE LorRING GRiyY. With Por 
traits und other [ilustrations. 2 
crown 8vo, 34 00. 

Professor Gray was not only ove of the foremost 


vols. 


men of science but had admir«ble literary + kill. His 
Letrers are highly valuable for the range and tn'er- 
est of their subjects, and attractive by virtue of their 
cha'ming style and the very engaging personality 
they reveal. 


The Old Garden 


And 
DELAND. Holiday Edition, With over 100 
exquisite Ilustrations in color by WAL- 
TER CRANE. 
bound, $4.00, 


Other Verses. By MARGARET 


Beautifully printed and 


Deephaven. 


By SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 
tion, 
and MARCIA O, WoopBury. 
volume. Crown 8vo, $2.50 


Holiday Edt- 
With about 50 [tus rations by C. H. 
A beautiful 


An Old Town by the Sea. 


By THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 


16mo0, 31.00. 
A delightful book about Portsmeuth, which Mr. 


Aldrich bas immortalized under the name of “River- 
mouth.’ 


Polly Oliver’s Problem. 


A Story of special interest to —. but 
delightful to everybody, by Mrs. W 
author of “ The Birds’ Christmas Carol,’ 
“A Cathedral Courtship,” ete. Illus- 
trated, $1.00. 


VIGGIN, 


Sold by aU Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


11 East 17th Street, New York, 
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Macmillan & Company's 
New Books 


NOW READY 
The Second Edition of Prof. Goldwin Smith's Brilliant 
Work, 


THE UNITED STATES: 
An Outline of Political History, 1492- 
1871 


By GoLpwin SMITH, D.C.L., author of 
“Canada and the ‘Canadian Question,” 
oon With Map. 12mo. Cloth. Price, 








The first edition having been exhausted soon after 
publication, a second edition has been prt 
now reavy at all booksellers saieeataiaaataien 


“Tt is a marvel of condensation and lucidity. In 


no other book isthe same fleld covered so suc 
and well.”"—New York Sun. cinctly 





Mr. Winter’s Biography of Edwin Booth. 


THE LIFE AND ART OF 
EDWIN BOOTH 


By WILLAM WINTER. author of “Shake- 
speare’s Engla'd,” “Shadows of the 
Stage.” etc. With 12 fu'l-vage portraits 
in character. reproduced by E. Bier- 
stadt, and other illustrations Crown, 
8vo. "Cloth, gilt top. Pric#, $2 25. 

Also an edition printed throughout on English 


hand-made piste paper, limited to 250 coples, each 1 
box, at $6.00 net. . , 








JUST READY 
THE DIVINE COMEDY OF 
DANTE ALIGHIERI 


A Version of the Spencerian Stanza. By 
GEORGE MUSGRAVE M.A., St. John’s 
College, Oxford, and Barrister-at-law. 
Part I, Hell. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 

“There is an energy 9nd variety in Mr. Muserove’s 
translation, and a power of seizing the spirit of the 
original, that will make it specially welcome to read- 

asa poem which will re alize for themis 


ers... 
reveral purport and intention.” — Literury World 
(London). 





Mr. F. Marion Crawford's New Novel. 


MARION DARCHE 
A Story Witrout Comment 


By F. MArIon CRAWFORD. In the uniform 
series of Mr Crawford’s novels. 12mo. 
Cloth. Price, $1.60, 

“Marion Crawford has traveled so extensively, and 
received such a cosmopolitan training, that what he 
has tosava ont New “ork society must be pec ullarly 
interesting tous. He gives some rather crisp obser- 
vations in the opening chavter of hi« novel, * Marion 
Darche,’ which has manv other features quite as in- 
tere sting as this."—Hartjord Post. 


JUST READY—A New Rook by“ Q." 


THE DELECTABLE DUCHY 
STORIES. STUDIFS. AND SKETCHES, 


Bv A. T. QUILLER-CoucH. author of 
‘ Nenzhts and Crosses,” ‘The Blue 
Pavilions,”’ ete. 12mo. $1.00. In the 


Series of Macmillan’s Dollar Novels. 


LETTERS TO MARCO 


Being Letters written to H.S. MARKS, R.A. 
Rv GEORGE D. LESLIE, R A.. wutbor of 
“Ovr Ri-er” With Illustrations by 
the author. Extra crown svo, $1.50. 


SEVENTY YEARS OF IRISH 
LIFE 


Being the Recollections of W, R. LE FANU. 
One vol .demy 8vo, $1.75. 

These Recelle-tions of Mr Le Fanu cover 
4 period of over sixty veurs. and are replete 
with interesting sks 'cbes of Irish character, 
lively anecdotes. and amusing stories. The 
va‘ue of the volume 1s enbaveed by the au- 
thor’s remini-cences ard anecdotes of bis 
brother. Sheridan Le Fanu., the novelist, of 
whose life no account bas hitherto been 
given. 


A New Story forthe Young. By Mrs. Molesworth. 


MARY 


12mo, cloth, $1.00. In New Uniform Edi- 
tion of Mr+. Molesworth’s Stories for 
Children. 


MACMILLAN & CO. 


66 Fifth Avenue, - New York 





~NEW BOOKS. 


CHRIST IN TYPE AND —_e 


By Rev. A. J. MAAS, 8.J. 12mo, cloth, net.. . $200 


CHRISTIAN ANTHROPOLOGY. 
By Rev. JOHN THEIN. 8vo, cloth, net..........+.. 20 


A CATHOLIC DICTIONARY. 
€ lontasnine Some Account of the Doctrine Dis- 
cipline, Rites, Ceremonies, Councils, etc., of 
the Catholic Church. By W. E. Appts and 
THOMAs AKNOLD. 8Svo, oth, Wales acca. ous. 5 


GOD KNOWABLE AND KNOWN. 
By Rev. 39. RONAYNE, S.J. 12mo, cloth, net.... 125 
LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, AND POLIT- 
ICAL VIEWS OF ORESTES A. 


BROWNSON. 
12mo, cloth, net....... pectinsuacseedsseessmeseaenceses $1 25 
ENGLISH MANUALS OF CATHOLIC 
Ap + secant 
Tvols. 12mo, cloth MAE. cciccedccdshavtedsasdostnees $9 50 


RDOR, net, $1.25; MORAL PHILOSOPHY, net, 

25; NATURAL THEOLOGY, net, $1.0; Psy- 
CHOLOGY, net, $1.50; GENERAL META PHYS- 
108, net, $1.25; Poriticat Ee ECONOMY, net, $1.50. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, 
36 & 38 Barclay Street, New Yorke 
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Rey. GEO, DANA BOARDMAN, Philadelphia, Pa 
“ Dr. Barrows Is the only a historian of the Parliament of Religions,” 
THOS, Ric HEY, D.D., New York, , & 
am of the opinion that ihe Rev. 
tory of the Parliament of Religions.’ 


REV. 


Dr, Barrows is of all persons the best calculated to write the his- 


JOSEPH Cook, Boston, Mass, 

mes “Once more my congratulations to you on your reaplendent service to the truthin the Parliament of 
eligions.’ 
PROF. put. 4 Scuarr, D.D., Union Theological Seminary, New Yor 


arks a new and’ important epoch in the history of religion, and will stimulate efforts for the 
reunion of Cc hristendom.’ 


DR. JOHN HENRY BARROWS’S GREAT HISTORY 


OF THE 


WORLD'S PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS 


IN TWO VOLUMES—700 PAGES EACH. 


The Only Official, Reliable, Full and Authentic Report of the most notable Congress of 
Modern Times. 


What did Judaism say? 

What did Christianity say? 

What did the Buddhists say 7 
What did the Hindus say? 

What did the Mohammedans say? 
What did the Shintoists say? 
What did the Confucians say? 
What did the Parsees say? 

What did Cardinal Gibbons say 7? 


You will find it just as they said it in Dr 


What did Dharmapala say ? 

What did Joseph Cook = 

What did Mozoomdar say ? 

What did the Archbishop of Zante say ¢ 
What did Vivekananda say ? 

What did the Anglican Church say ¢ 
What did Prince Wolkonsky say ¢ 
What did Methodism say? 

What did Congregationalism say ? 


. Barrows's great book, 


BEWARE OF UNAUTHORIZED IMITATIONS. 


CHARLES C. BONNEY, President of the World's Congress Auxillary 
Your history is the only authorized publication of the kind--the only one for the preparation of which 
have been furnished the original papers prese nted in the Parliament—the only one which the writers and 
speakers can be expected to ald with their revision,’ 


Hon writes to Dr, Barrows :- 


CHICAGO, ILL., Nov. 3, 1893. 


Col. Henny L. TUUNER, Esgy.. President Parliament Publishing Co.: 
My Dear Sir Replying to your 


favor of the 2nd inst., [desire tosay thatin my opinion the Kev. John 
Hleury Barrows, D.D., 


is the only person able to intellige ntly edit the published proc eedings of the Parlia- 
mentof Religions. He alone can accurately write the history of the greatevent. The Parliament Publish- 
ing Co., of w hich you are President, has been offic lally authorized to publish these proc eedings. Allother 
publications are necessarily unauthorized, unoflic jal, inaccurate, incomplete, and misleading 

In view of these facts, and as a recognition of Dr. Barrows’s fitness for this work, and oF your authority 
as publisher, | desire you to enter my order for five complete sets of this work, 

Yours very truly, {. HIGGIN BOTITAM, 

President World’ 8s Columbian Exposition. 


What Dr. Barrows’s Great History of the World’s Parliament 
of Religions is to be: There will be— 


Numerous chapters intended to give a bird’s eye view of the various meetings, the purpose being, by this 
descriptive work, te place the reader as far as possible in the position of an attendant on the daily session. 


All the more important addresses presented in the Parliament—Catholic, Protestant, Hindu, luddhist, 
Chinese, Parsee, Japanese, Mohammedan—will be given verbatim exactly as they were presented, without 
any touch, by introduction, annotation, or otherwise, of interference with the full and absolute freedom 
which was the basis of the Par liament, 


A specially valuable feature of the work will be the presentation of certain unusually valuable papers 
which are properly a part of the records of the Parliament, having been vrepared for presentation during its 
session, but whic h were not presented, having been c rowded out for lack of time, such as Canon Freeman- 
tle’s address on the 
Switzerland, “ The 
pany. 


Religious Reunion a. Christendom, a paper on Sacrifice, by’ Prof, Conrad von Orelll, of 
Civic Church,” by . T. Stead, etc., etc., all of which are only accessible to this com- 


There will be brief biographies of the leading actors in this great gathering. There will be some two 
hundred full-page, half-tone engravings, being portraits of the prominent participants and reproductions of 
valuable photographs of religious subjects, gathered during the past two years from every corner of the 
globe at great expense, with special view to illustrating the topics to be treated at the Partfament. 


There will be carefully written reports of the denominational and religious congresses prepared by able 
representatives of such congresses, 


In the final chapters there willbe given Dr. Barrows’s personal summing up of the entire work, 


An elaborate index prepared by a thoroughly competent expert, will enable the 
mand at a moment's notice every salient point of the book, 


The mechanical characteristics of the book will be clearness of type, richness of paper, elegance of 
illustrations, thoroughness of work and attractiveness in general appearance, 


PRICE PER SET OF TWO VOLUMES 
CLOTH, Stamped in Gold, $5.0. LEATILER, Stamped in Gold, $7.50. 


reader to have at com- 


FULL MOROCCO, $10.00. 
Sold only by Subscription. Agents Wanted Everywhere. 
For territory apply to General Agents :—I}inols, lowa and Pacific States, Star Publishing Co , Chicago, 
I11.; Minnesota, Wisconsin and Eastern Michigan, Hill & Shuman, Chicago, UL; Indiana and’ Pe nnsyl- 
. The Caxton Co., Chicago, HL; North and aS. Dakota, Laureate Publishing Co. oe. 
Northern — Chas. Webb & Co., Chicago, IL; Western Michigan, 4. Spencer & 
Kattle Creek, Mich,; Eastern New York and Connecticut, J. A. Hill & Co., New York; ‘Wome New York 
and New Jersey, ‘Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York; Khode Island, Pittenger & Garver Providence, 
KR. 1.4; New Hampshire, Vermont and Western Massachusetts, Willey & Co., Springfield, Mass.; Eastern Massa- 
chusetts, J.0. Adams & Co,, Boston, Mass.; Maine, Jul. A. Morrill, Springfie ld, Mass.; Southern Ohio and 
Kentucky, Historical Pub, Co., Dayton, 0 Missouri, C, D. Bellows & Co., Maryville, Mo.; Alabama, Georgia, 
Florida ard South Carolina, D. K, Luther «ee o., Atlanta, Ga,; "~~ and Nebraska, Burke & Chamberlin, 
Omaha, Neb.: Virginia, L. Rich & os a hmond, Va; Texas, . M. Brown, Ft. Worth, Texas ; West Vir- 
ginia, 8. E. Preston, Barboursville, W. 


remand PUBLISHING COMPANY, CHICAGO. 


BUT: PRE. {BY yo CHURCH BRAY 
We have under way for erec- 


—"PULPIT1 
tion at Xmas a number of 


WA, important pulpits as memorials, These are executed in 
Piriaara’) \ carved oak, polished brass, marble and mosaic. Corre 
aut spondence is solicited for work of similar character, as 
time is essential in which to design and execute same. 
Send for Illustrated band book, 


NAME 


IG CARMINE: ST 


pauls 
Hi! SS 


“SOUTHWEST TEXAS. 


THE TWIN .CITIES OF THE BORDER, 
and the Country of the Lower Rio 
Grande. By Lieut. W. H. CHATFIELD, U.S 
Army. Quarto, paper, 48 pp., with illustrations 
and map. Price, 25 cents. 

An exhaustive treatise on the advantages offered 
by the section which The Chatfleld Irrigation Com- 
pany will develop. 

BROWNSVILLE, TEXAS, FORT BROWN 
AND METAMOROS, MEXICO, Publish- 
ed by Lieut. W. H. CHATFIELD, U. S. Army. 
Price, 25 cents. 

A handsome Album containing 38 views, Frey’s 
process, 

Copies mailed to any address on receipt of price. 

Address 
Lieut. W. H. CHATFELD, U.S. Army, 

St. Augustine, Fla. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
A Thrilling War Story by Hon. Mr. Chittenden 


AN UNKNOWN HEROINE 


AN EPISODE OF THE W og 
BETWEEN THE STATES 
BY 


L. E. Chittenden 


AUTHOR OF “ PERSONAL REM- 
INISCENCES, 1840-1890," &c. 
The scene is the Shenandoah Val- 
ley, andthe facts, which are well 
authenticated, are related in Mr. 
Chittenden’s inimitable style, and 
would perhaps in a work of fiction 
‘k}4 be considered improbable, if not 
Sais impossible. 


12mo, Cloth, gilt top, portraits and map, $1.50. 


FILES AND BINDERS. 


We can supply Files or Binders for THE 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid =t 
to any address in the United States or 
Canada on receipt of price. 
RICHMOND, CROSCUP & CO., Publishers, 
9 East 171h St,, New York. 


THELEADING MAGATINE ADVERTISING AGEN 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO.,202 Broadway, N 








INDEPENDENT capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, post paid, for $1.00. 





THE BLAKESLEE LESSONS. 


For Sunday Schools and Bible Classes. 


Outlines of 
Old Testament 
" ___ History. 


FOUR PARTS, 
Rev. ERASTUS BLAKESLEE and Prof. PHILIP A. NORDELL, D.D. 
EDITED BY 


Prof. CHARLES RUFUS BROWN, D. D. 


Of the Chair of Old Testament Interpretation, Ne 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
FOR 1894 


wton Theological Institution. 


This course of lessons relates to the external history of the preparation of 
the world for Christ as seenin the selection and training of the chosen 
people, and is preparatory to another course on the religious teachings of the 
Old Testament, especially those relating to Messianie prophecy 

In the preparation of these lessons, special prominence will be given to 
the personal element in the narrative, the events of an age being gathered as 
far as possible around some conspicuous actor in its scenes. Zhe material 
Sor each lesson will be specified in full in the Daily Readings, but the lesson 
questions will be only upon such limited portions of that material as are 
necessary to bring out the general connection and the spiritual meaning of 
the events It is believed that by confining attention at first to the princi- 
pal events only, a more useful outline of Old Testament history can be 
secured than would be possible by attempting to burden the mind with too 
many particulars. The details of the different periods can be taken up and 
studied more carefully afterwards. 

The lessons will be published in two grades: The /utermediate, designed 
for classes from ten to fifteen years of age, the Progressive, designed for the 
older classes. They will be accompanied by a Children’s Course, in two 
grades, on OLD TESTAMENT STORIES, prepared by Miss Lucy WHEELOCK. 

The outlines of these lessons have been examined and heartily approved by several 
of the foremost Old Testament Scholars in the country. 


We invite correspondence, and will freely send 
Address, 


The Bible Study Publishing Meonapanny, 


21 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON. 


specimens and circulars to all applicants. 


THE COLUMBIAN INKSTAND. 
jest. one wd existence, Price, #1.00, sent prepaid, 
Pamphlet fre 
BOYD & ABBOT CO.,, % Warren St., New York, 


SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS are using 
Remington County Seat Lists. They cover the groune 
best with least expense. 101 Tribune Building, N. Y. 


The December and_ Christmas 
Superb Double Part of 


NOW READ 





MUSIC. 


J. CHURCH CO,, Music Publishers, Cincinnath O 


CHRISTMAS Cantarns, Carols 1393 


The Wise Men Vrom the East.,—A new Christ- 
mas Cantata, By Dr. W. HOWARD DOANE, Onlya 
few rehearsals needed. 30 cents by mail. 

Our Saviour-Kin sy the Kev, ROBERT LOW: 
ry. A Splendid Mice ‘al Christmas Service. 5 
cents by math, 

Tae Crowning Day.-A serv ice for. petmary classes, 
by Mrs. WILBUR F, CRAFTS & H.P. MADN.6€ by mall, 

Christmas Aunual No. 24.—C ~ homes variety 
of Beautiful Carols. 4 cents - mal 
A good line of Oc Ri. A see bein for € hoirs. 

THE BIGLOW 


New York, 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Sold for cash and easy payments. 
New styles just introduce 
Send for illustrated Catalogues. 


THE YOUNG LADIES’ 
JOURNAL, 


Comprising a beautiful colored Fashion Plate of 
Evening, Balland Fancy Ball Dresses for Ladies and 
Children. Colored Designs for Usetul Dolls 
and Pincash x. The Gigantic Supplement 
with a large number of Winter Paris Fashions anc 
Designs in Fancy Work. A Supplement of Christmas 
Stories. A Supplementof Music. A Supplement of 
Christmas Amusements, Spec ial Christmas C Jookery, 
ete., etc. The Commencement of Two New Serial 
Stories, Several Complete Stories. Special Fash- 
jon Articles, Also, the beautiful colored picture, 


_NEW YORK. BOSTON. _CHIC AGO. — 
** Little Rea Riding Hood,’ Price, 60 cents, 
including all the Supplements, $4.00 a year, post 


paid. For sale by all newsdealers, and 


The Internanional News Company, New York. 
2? Subscriptions received for any Periodical, Foreign = c | 
ie or Domestic. aes 

TH HE Kdition, ne VAN for 25c. (or HAIR 


why, it B | Om”, Turns Gri aye ah the megnty. 
y Prof. HARLEY PA oR R.A 
8. eA NG & Co., 1015 Arch ae Phil: Fin Ed Pa. 
ivery one should read this little book,”’—Athenwum, 





i6 East 9th St.. ais if Mibutah Ave.. Chie ago 





The Morning Star. (Anthem.) Warren, 9% 
cents. Christ Child, Solo inC or A flat. Van- 
dewater, 40cents Sing, O Heavens (full an- 
them) B flat. Williams, 30 cents. And There 
Were Shepherds, (C) Sop. and Ten, Solos and 
Cho. Crowe, 30 cents. Carol, Brothers, Carol 
(G) Sop. Solo and Cho. Crowe, 15 cents, Ado- 
ration. Sop. or Ten. Solo (A). Shelley, 25 cents. 
Adoration. Alto or Bass Solo (E). Shelley, % 
cents. Carol, Curol Christians, ¥ flat,solo, 
Duet and Cho. Dressler, 12 cents. Christmas 
Morning. (G) Sop. or Ten.Solo. Wilkinson,4 
cents. The Angel Choir. (D) Mezzo or Bar 
Solo. Nevin, 50 cents. 

New Carols by Marsh, Danks, Yarndley, Backus, 
( gy ke, and others, 5cents each. ¢ ‘arol Annual 

2 (Grace Collection), various authors, 5 cents. 
Carol Annual No. 30, various authors, 5 cents. 1 

Lamb of God (Sunday-school service), No. Hy 
Danks, 5 cents, 

Any of the above sent on selection if desired. 

Send for our list of Christmas Novelties (tree). 


WM. A.POND & CO. 


25 Union Square, New York. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
CIRCLE. 


The original home reading course. A 
definite plan appeals to all who are dissatis- 
fied with aimless, desultory reading. Are 
you making what you might of life? Itis 
never too late to begin. A majority of our 
readers are between 30 and 40. Write to 

John H. Vincent, Buffalo, N. Y. 

















EDUCATION. — 


YOU NG LADY, Classical graduate of New 
ya Normal College, would instruct in Latin, Lit- 
erature, or other branches, several hours daily, Ad. 
dress B. A care of INDEPENDENT, 130 Fulton Street 


New Yor 
EDUCATION, The oldest of the high- class 

educational magazines (regu- 
lar price $3.00 a year) will be sent for a year for #2.00to 
anew subscriber, Is Education in your a or village 
library? Is itin your Reading Rooms? We will send 
Education and the Review of Reviews to a new sub- 
= riber for $4.00; or Education and Harper’s Magazine 

for $5.50. Send 12 cents for a sa mple copy. Address 

KASSON & PALMER, 50 Bro mfield St,, Boston, Mass 





Grand, Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EX EXCHANGED. 


5th Ave.,cor. 16th St..N.¥e 
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Charles L. Webster & Co. 


AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Low Tide on Grand Pré: A 
Book of Lyrics. 
By Biiss CARMAN. Neatly bound in cloth, 
12m0, 120 pages, $1.00. 

The London Atheneum has styled Mr. Bliss Carman 
“the most poetical writer of verse that Canada has 
produced.” It is with great pleasure that we announce 
the publication of Mr. Carman’s first volume of 
poems. 


Alfred Lord Tennyson: A 


Study of His Life and Work, 

By ARTHUR WAUGH, B.A. Oxon. New 
cheap edition. Cloth, illustrated, 350 
pages, $1.50, 

We have arranged for the American publication 
of a new cheap edition of this work at half the for- 
mer price, well printed, and with all the original illus- 
trations, together with additions and revisions in the 
text. This standard working biography of the 
laureate is likely to retain its popularity among 
lovers of his verse, 


On Sunny Shores. 

By CLINTON SCOLLARD, author of ‘ Under 
Summer Skies,’”’ 12mo, 300 pages, illus- 
trated. Cloth, $1.00. 

Professor Clinton Scollard will issue this fall a 
further description of his poetical pilgrimages, en- 
titled “ On Sunny Shores.” It will be published as a 
companion volume to his popular ** Under Summer 
Skies,” the two works complementing each other. 
The charm of style and daintiness of touch shown in 
the former book of travels is more than maintained. 


Under Summer Skies. 
By CLINTON SCOLLARD. Cloth, 8vo, 300 
pages, $1.00, 

“These records of his wanderings are written in 
an engaging and unpretentious style; they abound tn 
poetic descriptions of persons and localities, and 
vere and there throughout the volume are delightful 


lyrics which lend an added grace to the prose.”’—The 
Critic (New York), 


Our Village. 

By MAry RussELL MITFORD. 16mo, 348 
pages. Bound in colored cloth, 60 cents ; 
fine white vellum cloth, gilt top, 75 
cents, 

The first issue of our new “ Violet Series.” Other 
volumes to be announced. 

Catalogue and Price-lists free on application, 

*,* Our publications are for sale by all: booksell- 
ers, or are mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., 


67 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 
NEW BOOKS. 


o*» Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


SILVER BOWLS 
By Mrs. George A. Paull (Minnie KE. Kenney). Imo. 
44 pp. 4illustrations., $1.50. 


Another interesting book for Sabbath-schools by 
this popular writer, 


GLEN-CAIRN LIBRARY. Six books by Mrs. 
George A. Paull. Imo, Illustrated, $7. 


Mrs. Morse’s Girls. 
Christie’s Next Things. 
Bernie’s Light, 
Christie’s Home-Making. 
The Whatsoever Ten, 
Silver Bowls. 
SUN, MOON, AND STARS; or Astronomy 
for Beginners, By Agnes Giberne. Kewritten 


and enlarged from the 20th London edition, 16 illus- 
trations. Imo. $1.25. 


INTHE PINE WOODS, By Rev. T. L. Baily. 
mo. $1.25. 


MR.GROSVENOR’S DAUGHTER, Acom- 
ates volume to * Adam’s Daughters.” By Julia 
acNair Wright. Imo. $1.50, 


ON A SNOW-BOUND TRAIN. A story by 
Julia MacNair Wright. Imo, $1.25. 


THE BRIDAL SOUVENIR. New edition 
from new type. 60 cts. 


DAILY FOOD. A new and clegant edition, 
large print and fine paper, with 12 beautiful illustra- 
tions. Handsomely bound in delicate and dainty 
cloth, gilt, 75 cls.; extra thin paper, calf, $1. 

Do,, (Amo, cL, Lie,; gilt, 20¢.; mor. or calf, 50c. 

JESUS ONLY. Aselection of anily texts about 
Christ and his work, the same plan as‘ Daily Food,” 
With 12 illustrations, Cl. wilt, 75c.; calf, #1. 


CLARKE ON THE PROMISES, Special 
edition on fine thin paper. Calf, gilt, #1. 


SUNDAY-HOUR LIBRARY. Fifty vols. 


Rmo, Ina neat chestnut case. $25 NET. 


Ths library is composed of books of unusual ex- 
cellence and interest. They are adapted to the vari- 
08 ages Usually found in Sabbath-schools, 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, and 
48 AND ®) EAST 23p STREET, NEW YORK, 


Boston, 54 Bromfleld St, PHILA., 1512 Chestnut St. 
Rocies ik, 43 State St. CHICAGO, 211, 2143 Wabash Av. 
CINcIN NATI, 176 Elm St, S. FRANCISCO, 735 Market St. 


LINDSAY TYPE FOUNDRY 






Book and Newspaper Faces 
AND A LARGE VARIETY OF 
ORIGINAL DISPLAY LETTER. 

ANY ONE 
wishing to subscribe for other papers or 


b §azineg, in connection with THE INDE- 
ae should write for our Clubbing 





Financial. 


BANKS AND COMMERCIAL 
PAPER. 


Now that the Repeal Bill is passed, and 
there is no longer fear for a change of 
standards for our currency, it is hoped 
and believed that business will slowly re- 
vive. In this revival the manufacturers 
and merchants will participate by bor- 
rowing from the banks, these important 
distributers of other people's capital being 
more willing to lend as confidence returns. 
It is none too early, therefore, to discuss 
briefly and simply some of the questions 
concerning commercial paper which daily 
arise in the dealings between banks and 
mercantile borrowers. 

The good oftice of a bank is in collect- 
ing the available capital of the communi- 
ty and lending it to those who need it. 
The banks, savings and trust companies 
have on deposit about three times the 
total amount of money afloat, which par- 
adoxical fact is explained when we re- 
member that three-fourths of the deposits 
are not in the banks (except on the books), 
but are loaned out. Thus the banks not 
only collect the capital of the community, 
but practically increase it vuree or four 
times. Of course the explanation of the 
whole matter lies in the extension of the 
modern system of credit. 

While the banks play so important a 
part in modern trade, it has also come 
about that borrowing is a necessity for the 
merchant. Every one must borrow. By 
obtaining bank money, say to the extent 
of half his total capital invested, the mer- 
chant is enabled to do double the volume of 
business. His profits, we will assume, are 
10% on his entire capital for the year; by 
borrowing half that capital at, say 6%, he 
clearly gets the additional profit of 4% on 
the amount borrowed. The general prin- 
ciple applies whatever the rates of profit 
and interest may be. Thissystem of trade 
works also for the benefit of the con- 
sumer. Handling thus a larger capital 
than his own money would permit, the 
merchant will by competition reduce his 
prices and profits per box or barrel since 
he has a larger capital and a larger vol- 
ume of trade to spread profits over, The 
whole modern system of credits is an ad- 
mirable one to extend business and reduce 
profits per unit, while still granting fair 
wages and also a good return to the mer- 
chant. 

But this system has its dangers. Upon 
the banks falls principally the responsi- 
bility. Their money, invested in com- 
mercial paper, ia first imperiled in any 
danger of failure. They must judge of 
the borrower and of his business. This 
stress upon the banks leads to a more 
thorough study of the elements of success. 
It is not enough for bank officers merely 
to consult the rating of a mercantile 
agency. Not long ago the loans of a bank 
covered, as a rule, some specific piece of 
property. Advances were made upon a 
bill of lading issued against so much cot- 
ton or grain. Advances of this kind are 
yet made, but they have lost their rel- 
ative importance. Generally speaking, 
banks must now rely for payment of 
commercial paper upon the solvency of 
the merchant or firm, taking his whole 
business into account. Ina few trades— 
tobacco, jewelry and rubber are examples 
—the practice is still continued of taking 
to the bank the note of a retailer indorsed 
by the borrower; yet, in the majority of 
cases, the merchant has only his running 
accounts and merchandise to show against 
his liabilities. This in turn has changed 
the custom so that a great part of a bank’s 
purchases in ordinary times consists of 
single-name paper—paper which in the 
larger cities is not brought to the bank by 
the merchant himself, but is negotiated 
througha note broker. Thus the note bro- 
ker in trade centers has risen greatly in im- 
portance. It has been estimated that two- 
thirds of all the commercial paper bought 
by the banks in New York City last year 
had but a single name, and that three- 
fourths of it was taken by the banks on 
the simple recommendation of the note 
broker. So fixed has this custom become 
that houses with large dealings do not dare 
withdraw their paper from the market 





even tho the money so obtained lie idle, 
for fear of causing suspicion that things 
were going wrong. Indeed, some manu- 
facturers and large dealers do not like to 
do business with merchants who do not 
discount their paper, alleging that a con- 
cern if good can always float single-name 
paper nowadays, thus making the sale of 
its commercial paper a test of the strength 
of any merchant or firm. 

It is clear that this changed condition 
of business shifts the burden from the 
special to the general. The usual question 
once was whether a three months’ accept- 
ance of a country firm in good rating 
with the wholesalers’ indorsement, was 
safe. Now the problem is whether the 
wholesaler is, taking all his business to- 
gether, ina solvent condition. Of course 
the usual conditions of business have 
been somewhat broken up the present 
year ; but we are discussing what has been 
and what is likely to be when trade again 
returns to a normal condition. We are 
now ready to consider in later articles 
the particulars which enter into the gen- 
eral question of a firm’s solvency. 


- 
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FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


A FEELING of inexpressible relief per- 
vades the whole business community. 
Confidence and hope are really reviving ; 
and, tho the actual improvement in vol- 
ume of trade is hardly perceptible, still 
the great change in sentiment is a force 
that cannot be indefinitely held in check. 
Already prices are higher, credits easier 
and collections better. Buyers, it is true, 
are slow to take hold, because common 
prudence is adverse to suddenly changing 
from the policy of retrenchment and pur- 
chasing only for immediate wants to a 
policy of anticipating the future. The 
effects of this latter policy were shown in 
Wall Street where stocks immediately be- 
gan to decline when silver repeal became 
a positive fact. It is the custom of specu- 
lators to discount and exaggerate events 
totheir own pecuniary advantage, often 
tosuch an extent as toreverse the natural 
tendency of the market. There are some 
who look for an immediate and extensive 
revival of trade approaching a ‘* boom”; 
there are others who think that recovery 
will be very slow and limited. The most 
reasonable and probable view lies be- 
tween these extremes. The repeal of the 
silver law, be it remembered, is a radical 
and far-reaching change. Along with 
other changes in our currency that may 
follow, it assures a sounder monetary sys- 
tem than we have ever had before. It 
raises our credit at home and abroad im- 
measurably. It is nothing less than a revo- 
lution ; and it must work a revolution 
in its effects, which are comprehended 
only by the intelligent few. On the other 
hand the late commercial strain has been 
one of the severest, if not the hardest, in 
our history. The wonder is that we have 
passed through it without greater injury. 
No better evidence of our reserve strength 
could be asked for than the condition in 
which manufacturers, merchants and 
bankers have emerged from the crisis. 
The damage was great, but the serious 
wrecks were small in number. A few. 
weeks and perhaps months of recupera- 
tion ought to see the whole country once 
more on the highroad to prosperity. 





Clearing House returns still indicate a 
much less business in progress than a year 
ago. Telegraphic figures for last week 
gave a shrinkage of 23% at the leading 
cities. Lower prices and less speculation 
than a year ago, when trade was unusual- 
ly active, account for much that appears 
unfavorable. Business prospects gener- 
ally are more favosable. This is true in 
both the wholesale dry goods and grocery 
trades. Wheat, however, was depressed 
by large receipts at the interior and lim- 
ited exports, resulting in an increase of 
about two and a half million bushels in 
visible supply. Prices dropped 3c. to 
674c. Flour was weak in sympathy. Corn 
declined on the realizing of profits made 
in anticipation of silver repeal. Grain is 
being rushed to the seaboard by water 
routes previous to the close of navigation, 
and the lake and canal traffic is unprece- 
dentedly heavy. Provisions were quiet and 





steady, lard being quoted at 9%c., and 
pork at $19.@$20. Hogs are being 
marketed rather more freely, the total 
packed for the week being 230,000 against 
165,000 the previous week. For the eight 
months of the summer season the total 
has been 6,750,000 compared with 7,757,000 
same time last year. Coffee was quiet 
at 18}c. Raw and refined sugars were 
lower, granulated dropping gc. to 5c., re- 
tailers meanwhile being stocked up by the 
Trust at recent high prices. Iron and 
steel products continue yery quiet, and 
buyers are cautious. No. 1 pig is 
quoted at $14.@14.50. Tin was less ac- 
tive but firm at 20.75c. for straits. Dullness 
prevails in the hardware trade, and manu- 
facturing concerns are still working on 
reduced time. A little more animation 
has been shown in the boot and shoe 
trade where prolonged curtailment of pro- 
duction has prevented any important ac- 
cumulation of stock, Some improvement 
is also reported in the drug and chemical 
trade, altho the demand still Jacks spirit. 
Cotton goods are dull but steady and not 
accumulating. Print cloths were firm at 
2 15-16c. for 64x64’s.. In woolens there is 
no disposition to buy with greater freedom. 
Collections in the dry goods trade gener- 
ally are improving. Cotton was irregular 
under the conflicting influence of cable 
and domestic crop reports, wool was in 
rather better request from manufacturers 
and some grades advanced ic.; but the 
amount of idle machinery diminishes 
slowly. 


There was a general taking of profits 
on the Stock Exchange, made in antici- 
pating the effect of silver repeal, and 
prices were consequently lower. London 
was a seller instead of buyer in our stocks, 
partly because foreigners are hardly in a 
position to invest, and partly because our 
market had gone ahead of London too 
rapidly, and the latter preferred to realize 
and wait another opportunity. The 
prospect of our drawing considerable 
sums of gold from Europe excites little 
real concern over there, the Bank of Eng- 
land and other institutions having suffi- 
cient to spare. Our merchandise imports 
are showing a decline of about 20¢ com- 
pared with last year; and as our exports 
are slightly heavier, there is a trade bal- 
ance in our favor which will inevitably 
bring gold more freely if conditions ad- 
mit of foreign purchases of securities. 
Railroad earnings are still making 
better comparisons than a month 
ago, sixty-seven roads reporting an 
increase of 4 of 1% for the third week of 
October ; but it remains to be seen what 
effect closing the Chicago Exposition will 
have upon the returns. Passenger income 
has been a very important factor in over- 
coming the deficiency of freight traffic ; 
and while the profits on the former were 
small the returns counted wellin gross 
receipts. Last week’s east bound tonnage 
from Chicago was only 57,800 tons com- 
pared with 74,500 tons same week last 
year. It may be explained that this de- 
crease hardly represents a shrinkage in 
actual traffic, the lake and canal routes to 
the seaboard having diverted an immense 
grain traffic the last few weeks, It is 
not unreasonable, therefore, to expect that 
with the closing of navigation and a par- 
tial revival of general trade railroad earn- 
ings should make better comparisons in 
the not distant future, Last year’s returns 
were exceptionally heavy, and a moder- 
ate decrease in earnings now need 
cause no anxiety. The money market is 
clogged with idle funds, and call loans 
were down to 1@2%. Time money is 
now plentiful at 3@54¢ for 1 to 6 months 
on good collateral, Dullness in trade 
limits the supply of commercial paper, 
but good names are readily accepted, 
rates being 5@6¢ for two and four months, 
The associated banks now hold a total re- 
serve of $163,800,000, which is $52,000,00 6 
above legal requirements, an increase for 
the week of $6,700,000, This gain was chiefly 
due to the movement of currency from the 
interior, and there is every indication of a 
still greater surplus, An assuring event 
was the revival of the detailed weekly 
bank statement which was suspended 
June 10th, when the issue of Clearing 
House certificates began. Since that date 

$41,490,000 of certificates were issued, All 
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ef these have been cancelled, hence the 
reissue of the bank statement, which 
finds them in stronger condition than be- 
fore its suspension. Here ate some of 
the items for comparison : 

Nov. 4th. 
$402 383,000 
97 116,U00 


June 10th. 
$414,400,000 
69,529,000 
49,6.3,000 
418 925,000 


Loans and discounts.... 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 


last two weeks: 
Nov. 4. 
$402,3-3.90 
97,11 50) 
63,750,100 
447,412,620 443,231,700 14, 1,00 
14,009,903 14,610,800 20,900 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 


Bpecie.....e...ee6 $97,116,509 996, 564,50) 
Legal tenders.... 68,75.,10) 6),533, 40 


Total reservs.. $163,966,60) $157, 12, oy 


Reserve required 
against dep’ts. 


Oct 28. 
$207,124.80) 
5,554, U0 
6),538,40 


Increase. 
$5,008,500 
552,000 
6,211,700 


$532,000 
6,211,709 


$5,783,700 


111,853,159 18,315,425 425 


Surplusreserve $54,')14,45) $43,787, 7,475 
Excess of reserve Novem ver 5th, 192......- ° 
*Decrease. 


2,674,525 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
Bid, Asked, 


U. 8. 4s, 1907, registered..... pesveubescwveenbe ung) I 
U. 8. 44, 1907, coupon. ee 
Ext. U.S. 28 1891, ARNT cessecoe ovee oe 


Currency 6c, 1846..... eoccee a 
Currency 6s, 1807. 


Currency 6s, 130 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


Messrs. Brown Bros. quote actual 


rates as follows: 


Commercial LOWg........eeecsecsececeees « woes 


BANK STOCKS. 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing November 4th, were as follows : 


Mershunts’ 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 


The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows : 


Bid. 


America..... ....0.+++ 185 es Irving 
American Ex'ch...... 145 |Leather Manu’ 
Broauwa ~ 20 | Mtanunttan 
Butchers’ & Drovers’. 170 |Market & Fulton. 
Central National Mechanics’. 
Chase Natiwual. Mechanics’ & Tra: 
Mercantile 
Merchants’ Ex. 
Metropolitan 
Metruypuiis 
Nassan, ° 
Coutinental. os : yew Tae, 
rn Exchange . 2 N,. 
East Hiv Ninth N stionat . 
Fifth Av ence. ° Nineteenth w 
First National........ 2. Oriental 
Firat Nav is.1 
Fourth National.. 
Gailatin Nav .. 
Gariicia National. 
German Au eee 
Germauls 4 |Secun4s Nauonal , 
Green wicao i) itd |seveath Naciouai.. 
Hunover.... veese 310) [Southern Natt pal .. 
Haudsou River. 153) jotate of New Yora . 
liayort'rs' & frad'rs’. 46U =| Wesvern National... 





INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 


Bid. Asked, Sales. 
H. B. Clafiin Company, ist pfd.... .. 
do, ccecccene OO 
Tharber-Whyland Co. COM. ccocsce v0 
do. do, 3 
Trow Directory 
do do 
Proctor & Gamble, com ..... 
do. G0, PRB .ccvvc.coscclD 
P, Lorillard Co., com.... 
do. do. pfd..... 
Blacewell’s Dur. Tob. Uo., com... 
American Straw Board Co... 
oo ee een 
New York Biscuit Co... 
Diamond Match Uo........ Scvercees co 
Eppens, S.nitn & Wientan >... 


oreee ee 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


..--Lhe Chino beet sugar refinery, in 
Southern California,hvs turned out for the 
seuson to date 12,690 661 pounds of sugar. 


....So-called securities taken as collater- 
al by the Madison Square Bank of this 
city of the face value of $1,500,000, were 
sold at auction last week for $65,000, 


...-Albert G. Story, eighty-one years of 
age, for sixty years President of the 
Herkimer County Bank, died in the bank 
building on the Ist of November. He was 
the oldest banker in New York S:ate. 


..»»What is known as the New York 
Bridge Bill passed the Senate on the 81st 
of October. This bill grants the privilege 
of building a bridge spanning the Hud- 
gon River between the upper portion of 


—<— 








New York City and a spot to be agreed 
upon in Hudson County, N, J. 

....At a meeting of the New York and 
New England Board of Directors, held in 
Boston on the 3ist ul'., President McLeod 
was authorized to provide for the con- 
struction of a line between Mill Plain, 
near the New York State Jine, and New 
York City: also to make an agreement 
with the Manhattan Railroad for an en- 
trance into New York Cuy for New York 
and New Eagland passenye:s and freight. 
President McLeod announced that a 
Battimore construction company would 
build the new road, furnish all the money 
and equip it, taking ttock in payment. 

..-. he cuuntry will now have an op- 
portunity to put to a practical test the 
prognostications of politicians and the 
declara.ions of politicialeconomists, Oue 
class of people has claimed that the firan- 
cial depression of the past summer was 
caused entirely by the silver purchasing 
clause of the act of July 1890. The seeond 
charges it in about equal quantities to 
the silver bill and to the f. ar of manu- 
facturers that the tariff would be changed 
to their injury by the Democratic majority 
in Congress. The third, ard less numer- 
ous in number, has claimed that the silver 
bill had nothing to do with it, but it was 
entirely owing tothe fear of what Con- 
gress might do with the tariff. The sil- 
ver bill has been repealed, and we will 
now wait patiently a reasonable time to 
see whether it was silver or tariff, or sil- 
and tariff which was the cause of our late 
unpleasantness. 


...The following securities were sold 
at auction : 


$12,000 N. Y Concert ©o., Lim., first mort. 6s 
bonds, due May Ist, 1807, all coupons at- 
SR onbsndsessndesbns ve pebhhenee ee $1,000 
10 shares Manhattan Life Ins. Co............501 
$8,500 Iowa Falls and Sioux City Rd. Co. first 
mort. 7% bonds, due 1917...........006. seee 127 
$3,000 C., R. I. and P. Rd. first mort. ex. 5% gold 
IR UENO INE 0506 sn wenbonenns>dcesanaell 98 
$2,0 Cent. R41. of N. J. first mort. 5¢ gold bonds, 


$25,000 T., St. L. and K. C. 
bonds, due 1916 . 

$12,000 C., R. L. and P. Rd. first mort. 
coll. 5% bonds, due 1934... 

$2,000 Second Ave. Rd. C», gen. cons. 5% mort. 
bonds, due Nov. Ist, 1909.............. +++ 102% 

$480,000 Elmira Municipal Improvement Co. 
first mort. cons. sink’g fund 5¢ fifty-year gold 
bonds, due April Ist, 1942. Oct. Ist, 1893, cou- 
pons attached............ . ° 

5) shares C., ‘!. and St. Paul Ry. Co. pref...119% 

10 shares Knickerbocker Trust Co........ er | 

833 shares Grand Mesa Land and Cattle Co. of 


“Ra. first 


173 shares Alfalfa Ditch Co. (inc.).,.....$2,000 lot 

..- Seattle, Washington, can well be 
proud of the fact that during the late 
tinaucial depression it had no bank fail- 
ures, Seattle is a very wonderful city. 
1.8 populaticn increased from 6,645 in 1883 
to 57,542 in 1892. But this does not tell 
the wonderful advancement made as 
plainly as the assessment tigures. They 
increased from $5,919,385 in 1883 to $13.- 
802.716 in 1893. lu everything unat goes 
to make up a fine city, including banke, 
churches, sibraries, sv eet railways, news- 
papers, etc., Seatile isat the front. It 
bids fuir at bo distavt day to become one 
of the great educativnal centers of the 
Pacific Coast. The Piesbyterians have 
recently lecated their Pucitic Northwest 
University at Seaule, the Baptist and the 
State Uxive rsities are already establish d 
there, and the Rom»n Catholics have pur- 
chased ground fur acollege. Thereare in 
addition many fine purlic and privaie 
schovuls, The cumpletion of the Great 
Noithnern Railway from Lake Superior to 
the Pacific Coast, with its terminus at 
Seattle, hastened the establishment of the 
Great Eastern Steamship Company with 
its line of vessels between Sea tle and Si- 
beria, Japanese and Chinese ports. The 
death rate of the city is only 6.45 per 
thousand, I: would seem that there is 
a magnificent future before Seattle, 


UNITED STATES BONDS 
Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSAT STREET, NEW YORK. 
Bend for our list ef " Selected Securities,” 











VERMILYE & C0,, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY 


Dealers in Investment Securitics, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OK 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT A1 
SIGHT 


FAIRHAVEN, 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 


THE PUTURE METROPOLIS OP PUGET 80UND 


Is destined wo ve tie great Manufacturing gnd Com. 
mercial Center because it nas; 


The Largest and Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast, 
The Greates+ Area of adjavent Agricalvural Land, 
Ibe most Magnificent Forests of Timber tn the world, 
The Finest Natural Towno Site aud Water Front. 
Immense Veins of the Best Coal in the West which 

rouuces a cOne equal to Peunsyly ania. Lron, Silver 

ad, Gold aud other ores, @xteusive Quarries cf 
Blue Su for ~~ purposes. Valuable in. 





THE M!OOLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY __ 
M:DDLETOWN, CONN. 


Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
Surplus and Undivided profits. $137,287 
Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of 1st meregnas with the Union Trust 
Company of New York aud the Security Com- 
pany of Hart ford, Conn,, under Supervision 
Banking Departments of Conn., New York, 
Mass.and Maine. Amount of issue limited by 
Law, Connecticut Trustees, Executurs, ete, 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds, 


Gnited States 
Stlorigage Co, 


Chartered 1871. 
Capital, - - 2,000,000 
Surplus, - - 500,000 


59 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK. 
This Company has all Trust Powers granted 
by the Banking Laws of the State of New 
York, together with special charter privi- 
leges. Loans Money on Bondand Mortgage, 
Issues Debenture Bonds, Receives Deposits 
subject co check and allows interest on daily 
balances, Issues Certificates of Deposit, 
Acts as Trustee, Registrar, Transfer Agent, 
Pays Coupons, Executes all Trusts. 
OFFIC ERS. 








Trense rer 
Secretary 
DIRECTORS, 


Samuel D. Babcock, 
/WiBtom Babcock, 8S. Frisco, Luther Kountze, 
William E. Batley, _ Chariton T. Lewls, 
Charles D. Dicsey, Jr. Luwis Ma 
William P. Dixon, Theodore Morford, 
Robert A. Granniss, Richard A. Mcv urdy, 
Theo, A. Havemeyer, Rebert Olyphant, 
Charles K. Henaerson Kuwin Packard, 
James J. Hill, St. Vaul, William W. Kichards, 
Gardiner G, Hubbard, Jas. W. Scymour, Jr., 
Gustav K. Kissel, _ James Timpson, 


0 NET FIR- -T MORTGAGE LOANS, 
Abpoluteiy secure. luterest pay- 

0 able semi-annually by drafton New 

York. Personal attention given to afi 

Addresa 





loans. Higheat referencen. 
BANK J. MAMILTON, Pairtowen. Wrase. 


" EVERETT 


WASHINCTON. 


Growing rapidly towarJ her future position as one 
« . ~ 
ofthe Greatest of American Sea Coast 
Cities, ana 


The Mistress of Puget Sound. 


The best place in the world for the Homeseeker, 
the Investor, the Manufacturer, and the Ship-build- 
er. Write for descriptive pamphlet to-day. 


The Everett Land Company, 


EVERET r, Washington. 


MONEY TO LOAN 


ON BOND AND MORTGAGE, 


GERMAN-AMERICAN 
REAL ESTATE 


TITLE GUARANTEE CO. 


Titles Examined aud Guaraateed. 
h chyerencud ase LOW — 


Ne chp par: disbursement 
34 NASSAU ST. tie cf Life wid’ “4 N.Y. 
189 Montague st.(ieal Ket Ex Bldg.) B’alyo 


ANDR tl L. SUULARD, President, 








THERECUR ITY BANK OF MINNESOTA, 
Minneapolis, Miun., v pital. $1.0.0,007.'; Surplus and 
Profits, 800,000.00, Collections pi omptlv made on all 
points of the North ng acd remitteu for on aay of 
vayment., *,A.Chamberiain, vresident,H M. Knox, 
Vice President, KE. F. M tearkle, 2u_ Vice President, 
= 7S Harrison, C ashier, Thos. t. Hurley, Assiscaut 

ashier. 





OWN Western lands which do 
not bring a fair income, and 
you desire to sell, or 

OWN Western loans which are 
not satisiactory, and you 
want to sell, or 


OWN Western closed 
that should be | forecios 


GOSSARD SuvestadciT” oo., 
KANSAS Cl 
Fall desc Gites” desired. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


8% GOLD MORTGAGES 8% 


SCHOOL BONDS. 


COUNTY WARRANTS. 
For full information and a Book on Spokane, address 


Wie LIAM M. BYERS, 
$200,0) werth fur sale by the 
% Gold Bo nds veenedy Invesiment & ‘Trust 


C0. Boston 0 bDeuv ver, 


WKITE FOR PARTICULARS, 
mnvesmucy’? 


THE INVESTMENT 
BSD, 














TRUST COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
Topol s Hees Facteg, s Minne, 





formation Can be hac 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY. 
FAINHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 
TEXAS LOANS AND INVESTMENTS 


urteen Yours’ Mxperience. 
New York City: lceruscus’ and Christian Un 
Newspapers Watson & Lang, Agents, Bank o| 
Moutre Third National Bank 
San Antonio. Texas: Loc«wood National Bank; San 
tonio National Bank. 
Edinburgh, scutlaud: ne Scottish-American Mort. 
gave Company Limited, 
For inior nation a's to 


E. B. CHANDLER, 


BITCammerce Streaa, tan Antavic, Tevag, 








A. B. MEAD. A. L. Cog. 


(Established 1867.) 


MEAD & COE, 
Real Estate and Mortgage Loans, 


100 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


ESTATES 
LOANS — f first lien on Chicago real estate, 
without expense to lender. 


Correspondence invited, 


G, W. Coss 


managed. We rent, collect 
ov pay taxes and look 
afler assessments. 


enna. payable in gold secured 





The Trust Company of America. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, $700,000.00. 
OFFICES: Crawford Building, Topeka; Provident 

Building, Philadelphia; Bank Klocs, Denver. 
First Mortgage Loans Negotiated, Municipal and 
Corporate bonds Bougiut and Sold. Managers have 
over 2 years’ experience. Correspondence -olicited, 
T. B. SWEET, Pres’t, GO. M. NOBLE, Vice-Prea't, 


THE CLISE INVESTMENT COMPANY. 
Paid up Capital, $150,000. 
City and Farm Loans payable in Gold, 
Interest 7 and S per cent., payable semi- 
annually in New York Exchange. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, 





IOWA FARM 


MOR FGAGES 


Are safe and do not default, 
are luvitedtoexamine = loterest und principal vet to 
lender, ‘'wenty-one years’ business and noloss. The 
highest refereaces. Sena for uescriptive pamphlet. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


S21 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Chicage. 
tiret Ni Nattoual Bank Bldg., lows Falls, fa. 


Conservative investors 


“WM. | H. LLEWELLYN, Successor to 
ESHE! MAN, LLEWELLYN & CQO., 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, 

Gilt-edgea iat More igaue § oaos & Real 


state iuvescments. 
Write for particulars, 


LETTERS F" 
OF 





INVESTMENT 
CREDIT. | SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTIERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No. hid WALL STHUET, N. ¥. 


$50.000 Ist. fSFT, GAG .. 10 YEAR 6 
PEN NT. Goble INDS 
issued by FPar.ue - High Line thn and Reservoir 
Co, This Compauy is une of the oidest irrigating 
companies in Cotorado, property value: at over $00,- 
04), has no indentedness otlfer than these bonds. tor 
full information address 
enver Trust & Safe Deposit Co. Tructes, 
026 =eventeenth St,, Denve 
or ruvus 2, 0 Greadway. N. ¥. Clty. 
WHY at # to DS per cent interest’ Wecan 
loin it for you ou Real Estave Security 
at Gto?7 ver cent. Perfect Security. 
ko. J. VAUL. (moeba. Neb... U. 








Deposit your Money tn Savings Banks 


S.A. 


Li. | B wb Pa LM cunt, 


Stelens. Mor cana. 


STATE, county. AND “MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
Hich Geade lovestmenss. 
Correspondence solicited. Cor’ espen tents: Fourth 
National dank, New York; Nati nal sank of the Ke 
public, Chicago: Merchant’s Natioual Bank, Helena, 


GELDER, BAILEY & CO., 


Equitable Belidiag., M« pres Colo 
HIGH CLASS INVESTMEN Jud ILLES. 
We vifer -afe rad pt debs nudivk ee pas ing gold 
mining stocks, and specuiative develup oe .t minin 
stocks, practically s.1e for amount invested #0 
promising large vroitsin dividends and toner 
values in corpurations Coutro.led by ourselves. 
Dorrespundence avd persoual cails solicited. 


KK. STREINIZSACIIL 


Will act as agent for investors and property owners, 
choic: & perce st. to 10 per cent, investinen always 
on hand. ‘Tacowa, Washington. 


THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


Those who visit the World’s Fairshould study Chie 
cago, its history and the conéitions whic h rai ade it 
the mest phenomenal city in the world. The same 
conditions exist at Duteth, and in many lines 
business ic is already Chicago's only rival, It has® 
larger tributary coustry, Wuicb ts rapidly develop. 
ing. While “est don't fail to vieit Duluth with & 
view of av. sting, as you can make it the most pro, 
able trip of your /vfe. Call on or write to 


«. E. LOVETT & CO. 


Safe Gold Loans. 


Portland, Oregon, 


The Title Guarantee & Trust Co. 


has spectal facilities for placing money at 6 to 8 
a, C7 improved city property with insured tide 
ed by first murtgage, principal and interest 


ol G 
pagaple i : National Park Bank, New York. 
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DIVIDENDS. 





4998 e Boa'd o 
this day. a dividend ot THREE AND ON 
PEK CE ' 

JOV st prox. 
ble Nov eer DOOKS will close this day and reopen No- 


vember sd proximo. 1 W . RD BURNS, Cashier. 
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READING NOTICES. 
TPO OUR KRADERS. 


Our Club Rates, given below, are exceed- 
{nely liberal, and offer inducemer ts to old 
subscribers by whicb they can secure a re 
duction in the cost of their papers by rend- 
ing us pew subscribers or by revewing for 
aterm of years. A large proportion of our 
subscribers take advan'age of our Club 
Rates by renewing for two years, paying 
five dollars, or for five years, paying ten 
dollars, or by sending the names of other 
subscribers with their :epewals, 


TERMS OF SrercnseTos. $1.00 
onth..... eee Six Menths.....6. 
diagonal 75 | Nine months...... bet 
Four months...... 1 00| One year...... seeee 3 OO 

pend Saree. 
ears tO ONE KUDSCTIDEL,......ceeeceeees 
a each to two subscribers.......+-+- 
Three years to one subscriber.......--.+.. oe 
Three subscribers one year each........ asic 
Four years to one subscriber............0+0+ 8 
Foor subscribers one year each. ‘ 8 
Five years to one sunscriber......... 
Five subscribers one year each...... 
In clubs of Five or More, $2.00each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 
Single copies over 6 montus old 25 cents. 


“TRIAL TRIP”? one month, 25 cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib 
ers after tueir paid time basexpired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient toremit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a re- 
quest to that effect. 

Our Clubbing List, with other papers and 
magazines, Will be sent to any one asking 
for it. 

We can supply individuals, reading 
clubs, colleges, etc., with theirentire read- 
ing outtit at reduced rates. 


» 
> 

















Messks. InA PEREGO & COMPANY have been 
known to the readers of THE INDEPENDEN®r for the 
t twenty-five years. For nearly that length of 
ime they were established at the corner of Nassau 
and Fuiton Streets, upon which stands to-day the 
THE INDEPENDeNT. They nuw 
ne store at 23 Park Row, and in 
addition to the line of ee furnishing goods 
kept by them, which is larger and more cc mplete 
than ever bef re, they are importers and manufac- 
tureis of athletic goovs of every description. This 
embraces everything in the way of clothi:.g for out- 
door anu indoor sports. They will be glad to mail 
one of their illustrated catalogues to any one who 
will write them and ask them for ft. essrs. Ira 
Perego & Company isa respousible firm. 


CALIFORNIA. 

NEW and intere ting buoks about California, its 
climate ard productions, and graerel intormation, 
sent free. Aduress A. Phillips & Co., 296 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass —Adv, | 








WALTEK BAKE & Co., Dorchester, Mass., have 
received from the Judges of the World's Columbian 
Exposition vne of the heghest awards on eacn of the 
following-named articles contained tn their exhibit: 
Breakfast Cocoa, No. 1 Chocolate,German Sweet 
Chocolate, Vanilla Chocolate, Cocoa Butter. 

‘The Judges state in their report that these products 
are characterized | excelient flavor, puri: y or ma- 
terial employed, «nd uniform even « omposicion, tne 
cheating great care in puintof mechanical prepara. 

on, 





NIAGARA FALLS. 

NEXT to the World’» Fair, all our foreign friends 
Want to see Niagara Falls, and in the minds of many 
Niagara Fa'ls is placed first. Oneeof the first ques- 
tions they asa an American either at home or abroad 
is about Niagara, but to many of us Niagara Fal.s is 
Wonear. Were it uu the other side of the world, 
thousands of American globe trotters would ha-ten 
aa who pass it Ly now because they can go there 

me, 

he Michigan Central has made it, perhape, too 
@any of access, for its through trains from New York 
and Boston run airectly by and in fall view of tne 
cataract, and those passing by daylu ht stop 
ve minutes for passengert to view the Falls. The 
wise traveler, however, will stopover there as long as 
bis time wiil permit to view the uties and the 
grandeur of the falis under different aspects and 
‘rom diderent points of view. ‘he longer be stops 
the more he will find to repay him for whatever ex- 
benditare of time and money he incurs.—Adt. 


CHARLES SUMNER. 


INDIA PROOFS. 


STEEL ENGRAVING, 


BY 


RITCHIE. 


Price, $6.00, Postage or Express Prepa d. 
THE INDEPENDENT. 








130 Fulton &t.. New York 
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epee ‘ Snsurance. 
oAew Seon simple beauty of our | | prope “ LIFE INSURANCE 
«és be es iv ; 
new “Colonial” design REBATE, 


French and English 
COSTUMES, 


Evening Dresses, 
Tailor-Made Suits, 
Riding Habits, 


VELVET, PLUSI AND OLOTH COATS. 
The H-ghland Cape, Jackets. 


IFURS. 


Fur Cloaks, Capes, Fur Muff, 
Fur Robes, Fur Trimmings. 


Soroadoocey A 19th a 


NEW YORK. 








“GLOVES, 


We offer in this department complete lines 
of the leading shades and styles of Glace, 
Suede, Pique, Heavy Oape, and Reindeer 
Gloves, from the following celebrated mak- 


XAVIER JOUVIN, 


Jouvin Oie, Dent. Allcroft & Oo., Perrin, 
Freres and Fisk, Olark & Flagg—for Men, 
Women and Ohildren. 


We call special attention to our Wool and 
Fleece-lined gloves and mittens; also An- 
gora Fur Gloves, mittens and armlets, 


All the above at lowest prices. Informa- 
tion about styles, colors, and prices will be 
sent on request. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


BUY BEAUTIFUL LAMPS FOR GIFTS 


With Exquisite +s 
Shades. 
Ruy the new lamp .,; 


The ‘‘ Miller,” 


(Patented 19%}, : 

It haa no «qual—ts per- 
Sect in every reapect. 

Every lamp ware 
ranied, 

We mare sty'es for 
home, office, store, 
facwry.church, etc, 

Over one tbousand va- 

rieties to select from. 

Jneiet on having The 
**Miller’? lamp 
from deale:s. 

We mati Illustrated 

Catalozue out of cityon 

application, 


Manutactured and for 
sale by 


Piward Miller & C0, 


(Ent’d 1844), ee 
1O& 1°2 College /1., bev. Para Pl & Ba.clay St., N.Y 
In Boston at 63 Pearl St. Fact ries at Meriden, Ct. 











DeGraaf & Taylor Furniture Co., 


47 and 49 West 14th Street, 


NEW YORK. 


(Running through to 48 W. 15th St.) 





HIGH CLASS HOME FURNISHINGS IN OUR OWN EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS. 


Also a complete assortment of IMPORTED NOVELTIES and SUITES in OLD 
EMPIRE STYLE, ANTIQUE CARVED OAK and GILT FRENCH 
and ITALIAN FURNITURE, for Libraries, Parlors and Bedrooms. 


Our goods are made from the best materials only, in a thoroughly artistic and 
substantial manner,*in the newest and best designs, and by the most skilled workmen, 


We undertake complete turnishings ot Homes, Hotels and Clubs. 


Any teste or pures may be eusted. 





Zaamine our assortments and prices, 


in Cut Glass appeals to the 
best taste. We are making 
it in the full line of table- 
ware, and our orders from 
the Dealers are such as to 
assure us that this pattern 
of Dorflinger’s Amer- 
ican Cut Glass will be 
much sought after. 





Trade-Mark. 


C. Dorflinger & Sons, 
New York. 


Send for 
Samples 


of any of the following goods. 
You'll then be convinced of the 








Dress Fabrics: 


Plain color and Fancy Weaves, all good widths, 
95c., $1.25 and $1.50 a yard. 


Plain Serges, extra qualities, in all shades, 
88 inch, 5Uc.; Winch, Ri. 
46 inch, 75c.3 50 inch, $1.25. 
60 inch, $1.50. 


$1. 81.25, $1.50, woven in many contrast 
ing colors. 


styles, $1, $1.25, $1.50. 


yard. 


lar weaves, 35c., 45c., Suca yard. 


half price. 
sent, but order quickly. - 


The Great 
Opportunities 


affurded by our store can be en- 


you have a copy of our New 
Catalogue. Send for it if you 
haven’t got it. 


Jos. Horne & Co. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 





ORIENTAL RUCS. 





(Look tor thts window.) 

Money saved by buying direct from the 
only exelusive Rug importing house in the 
United States. 

VAN GAASBEEK & ARKELL. 
935 Broadway. cor. ‘22d tree, New York. 





When you write please montien tals paver, 


great value at little prices of our 


Fancy Hopsackings, extra widths, 75¢.3; S5e.. 


Fine Imported Novelties in choice and exclusive 


Broadcloths, 20 shades et each price, and qualities 
unequalicd, 85c., $1, $1.25, $1.56, 82a 


All-Wool Suitings, Sheffield Mixtures, Rich Clan 
Plaids, Chevron Effects, and many other popu- 


These goods are new and choice, 
and are, in many cases, aboute 
Samples cheerfully 


joyed by you at your home if 


TN the two la-t numbers of THE INDE- 
PENDENT we havc printed the replies of a 
number of the life insurance companies to 
our request for their views and the posi- 
tion occupied by them upon the Rebate 
question. Severul of the companies have 


made no repy. It ie, cf course, not to be 


understood tbat al) of those ccmpanies 
from which no reply has been received 
prac‘ice or are in favtorof rebate, In- 


deed, it has recently become d ficult to 
tind any company which does not, when 
charged with the practice, repudiate it 
with considerab!e vehemence, 

It must be conceded that a great ad- 
vance has been wade in the direction of 
beter and wiser methods since THE IN- 
DEPENDENT first tcok tbe field in denun- 
ciation of rchate; but the practice still 
continues. There is a weak spot somc- 
where. 

We are aware that the agents of certain 
companies do not offer rebates, and for 
the reason that they know that their offi- 
cials not only talk no rebate, but, what is 
much more to the point, mean no rebate, 
An agent does not remain long in the 
dark as to the meaning of the language 
used by the President of his company. 
If, for ins ance, that official conveys to his 
agents his instructions regarding rebating 
in language similar to that used by Presi- 
dent McCall when he said ‘ henceforth 
rebate in any form must cease,” the prob- 
abiliuies are that they will be fully under- 
stood, and that agents will govern them- 
selves accordingly. 

If apy company is earnest and honest 
in its desire to stop rebating, there is not 
the slightest doubt that rebating by the 
agents of that company will stop. If it 
seems necessary we recommend the ceurse 
ad pted by the Northwestern, This c: m- 
pany requires an agreement upon the part 
of its agents that they wi'l in no way be 
a party toany mbate. Rebating can be 
topped. Whether or not it shall be ew 
tirely stepped depends alfoget her upon the 
officials of the companies. 

Rebating had its birth in the desire of 
centain companies to outdo all others in 
the amount of **new business” and in 
general bigness. Hence great inducements 
were he'd out to agents to turn in a large 
amount of businers ; und as an inducement 
large first-) ear commissions were offered 
and prizes for certwin amounts of new 
busivess. Of course r bating by the agent 
was the next step. It would follow that 
the first \eur’s Commissions should be re- 
duced by those companies which have 
sloped iu paying them. This would bea 
s'ep, t(0,in the more econom'cal manage- 
ment of the busimess, the necessity for 
which we cvlied atiention to in our 
editorial of October 19th, The public sow 
uudersiand more abvut life insurance, its 
methods and resulis, than in the carly 
years of the business ; and they donot tee 
why the same measure of economy should 
not characurize the conduct of a life ip- 
surance cumpuny of which thy are part- 
ners as that of any o:her business. 

There never has been so gov d an oppor- 
tunity as the present for a fiesh start in 
the right direciion, a new deal in better 
ways and methods. and the institution of 
economics in the management of tbe busi- 
ress of insuring lives, We are glad to 
kLow that many companies are practic- 
ing good bu-iness principles in the man- 
agement of the trusts committed to their 
case, and the others cannot too quickly 
fall into line, The irsuiipg public will, 
hereafter, certainly disciiminate not in 
favor of **how big,” but how well and 
economically mavaged. 


There ought not to be any misunder- 
standing regarding the positicn on the 
questiun of 1ebates of two of our com- 
panier, the Mas-achusetts Mutual and the 
Equitable, from which we have communi- 
Cations. President Hyde is greatly to be 
commended for the stand taken by him, 
representing as he docs a company having 
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$150,000,000 of assets with an influence 
which cannot be measured. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL | 
LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
SPRINGFIELD, MAss., { 
November Ist, 1893. | 
To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT. 
Dear Sir: The Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company is now and always 
has been opposed to rebating. Its agents 
are instructed not to rebate ; and it will not 
employ, nor continue in its employ, any 
agent who persists in the practice, 
Yours truly, JouN A. HALL, 


Secretary. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFEASSSURANCE SOCIETY | 
OF THE UNITED STATES, { 

120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, { 
November 4th, 1893. J 


To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 

My dear Sir:—Your favor of the 24th 
ultimo received, in which you desire me to 
communicate to you my views with regard 
to the rebate question, 

Linclose to you herewith extracts from 
circulars which Ihave sent to our mana- 
gers and ayents during the last five years. 

Very respectfully yours, 

Ht. B. Hype, President. 

EXTRACTS FROM CIRCULARS 
AGERS AND 


SENT TO 
AGENTS. 


MAN 


“One word with regard to rebates: 
ence will be exerted, with all the 
possess, in the endeavor to devise and carry out 
means to abolish the pernicious practice of re- 
bates which existsin all parts of the United 
States. It is gaining such magnitude that it 
must cure itself; and T trust that the year 1489 

will see this destructive barnacle removed from 
the business of life assurance.” 


My influ 
power that I 


“We think it proper to give prompt 0 am- 
je notice wo all our agents that the law pro- 
pibiting the rebating of premiums has gone into 
effect. 

“The provisions of this law will doubtless be 
strictly enforced, owing to the vigilance of the 
mgt nts themselves, as well as the State officials. 

The agents of the Society, while complying 

with the provisions of this Act, should also take 

care that it is not violated by the agents of other 
companies.” 


“Rumors come to us that 
agents of other Companics are 
and other States where there is a rebate law, to 
evade the same. These rebate laws were insti 
tuted for the benetit and protection of agents 

the leading life assurance companies, If 
the agents themselves do not profit’ by the 
law, and do not uphold it, they have themselves 
only to blame. 

“We call upon the agents of the Equitable 
not only to adhere strictly to the law for their 
own protection, but to see to it’ that every agent 
of every other company atte mpting to evade the 
law is exposed and pee “ad. 


here and there 
seeking in this 


* Among these difficulties may be 
the resistance which we have been called upon 
to make to the evilof allowing rebates. ‘The 
unqualified position which the Equitable has 
assumed on this question is well known to all. 
We have endeavored, in every way within our 
power, to stampout this pernicious evil, which, 
of late years, has erept into the transaction of 
tgic business. There isno doubt that there has 
been an improvement during the past year. 
Several States have passed new laws prohibiting 
the allowance of rebates, and we think we may 
safely predict that within a short time there will 
not be a single State in which a rebate law will 
not have been passed. You can depend upon us 
toexert our best efforts in helping you to elim- 
inate this cancer from the life assurance busi- 
ness; but its finaland thorough extinction will 
depend upon your united efforts as managers 
and agents. The law in several States is cle ar, 
straightforward and in force, and it remains for 
you en the field to see to it that inany State within 
which this law now exists, it is not violated, either 
directly or by evasion. We teel that we can de- 
pend upon the representatives of the Equitable 
throughout the country to co-operate earnestly 
with usin this matter, and plush the offenders 
wherever it may be possible.” 


mentioned 


“With regard to rebating on premiums: The 
Equitable has always stood in opposition to this 
most pernicious evil. It is no new thing for us 
to fight this hydra-headed monster; we have 
always been in violent opposition to this ruin- 
ous practice.” 

“Ayents should always have at hand a copy 
of the Anti-Rebate Law to exhibit to any appli- 
cant for assurance who may demand a rebate, 
If the applicant sees that bis demand is illegal, 
and that the granting or acceptance of a rebate 
would constitute a misdemeanor, he will recog- 
nize the fact that you have adequate ground for 
re fusing to vive a rebate. 

‘Decisions have been rendered to the effect 
that Anti-Rebate laws are constitutional, and 
we understand that legal opinions have also 
been rendered to the effect that the validity of a 
policy might be held to be affected by the grant- 
ing or acceptance of a rebate. These facts are 
worth bringing to the attention of any applicant 
for assurance to Whom you have retused a re- 
bate, and who-thinks of patronizing some other 
company on the strength of some re bate offered 
to him by an agent of that company.’ 


a — _— 


CREDIT-GIVING BY AGENTS. 

A SOMEWHAT 
which we do not re« 
whether the use of the 
*“half-uote” plan was 
harder at that time to spare 
money for life whether 
men were less willing then to insure at 
all, or whether 
eager 
raised, 


interesting question, 
‘all seeing raised, is 
once familiar 
because it was 
than now 
insurance, or 

solicitors were more 
to smooth away every difiiculty 

JOf course, such an inquiry 
passes over any unwillingness or refusal of 
companies to write auch policies now and 
assumes that there is less disposition than 
formerly to accept them.] Certainly the 
last suggestion cannot be the answer, for 
nobody willsuspect the solicitor of to-day 
of being less disposed than his father to 
say and doanything to nail his customer, 
Doubtless, men are more willing to insure 








than they were once, because the subject 
is brought to them on a different and 
more personally selfish basis of ‘‘ busi- 
ness”; on the other hand, this mode of 
presentation makes it a matter of “ in- 
ducements” and may require make- 
weights to tip the scale of decision. In- 
comes have perhaps increased, measured 
in dollars, and prices of many commodi- 
ties are lower by the same measure ; but 
the scale of living has increased and wants 
have multiplied, so that it would be rash 
to affirm that saving has become an easier 
process, 

However this may be, the mischievous 
‘‘note” plan is a thing of the past, and 
probably there are comparatively few, in- 
ferior risks excepted, who would desire a 
policy on such a basis. Over and over 
again we have pointed out the deceitful 
fallacy constantly dinned by the assess- 
ment societies, that one should insure his 
life ‘‘as” he insures his property ; that 
this cannot be done, because there is no 
likeness between risks which probabl 
will never become claims and risks which 
inevitably will become such ; that, speak- 
ing as to considerable bodies of men to- 
gether as a mass, life insurance is not in- 
surance at all, Let us not be misunder- 
stood. The meaning is that while the 
process, as to one person, is an insurance 
as to time thonot as to event, when the 
mass are considered the process is accu- 
mulation. Roughly speaking, divide the 
aggregate to be withdrawn by the average 
term the mass will live, and the quotient 
is the premium to be put up annually by 
each. Once fix firmly in mind that life 
insurance is a process of accumulation 
anda batch of delusions are cleared away; 
it then becomes clear (with the reason 
why) that an insufficient put-in means an 
insutticient take-out, no matter how pro- 
fuse the promises have been, and that the 
process cannot be carried through on any 
credit basis. It is cash, cash, cash; or 
else it is not cash at the settlement. 

Nevertheless, the absurd race for “ new 
business,” which we hope is substantially 
displaced now by common sense, has 
caused quality to be subordinated to 
quantity. Under pressure from home 
offices and to get prizes and bonuses, 
there has been a temptation to offer credit 
on the first premium. This is perfectly 
natural, The iron has been made hot by 
striking ; if the matter is not now fixed it 
may stay ‘* off” indefinitely or (dreadful 
thought) the other man may secure it ; 
the applicant is ‘* good,” but a little short 
of money just now, etc. It is natural for 


_the agent to take the a? but 


there is a hazard init. How many men 
get into difficulties which are smoothed 
by the home office by ** carrying” them 
a while nobody knows, but sometimes a 
case of trouble is reported, A recent one 
is that of the agent of one of the great 
companies for the State of lowa, who has 
failed for $80,000 (as reported) most or 
much of this traceable to indorsements 
given in his zeal to do business and his 
desire to make things easy. 

A notable case is reported from Florida 
—in tire insurance this time. The agents 
in Jacksonville have notified their cus- 
tomers that hereafter it will be no cash 
no policy in Jacksonville. They say that 
over $20,000 was due them on August Ist 
for premiums they had advanced, and 
that many of their customers who were 
too hard pushed to settle for their insur- 
ance have found money enough to go off 
and ** do” the World’s Fair. This dis- 
turbs the agents, who say they do not 
mind borrowing money to lend to cus- 
tomers who they know will pay as soon as 
possible, but they object to being ‘* done ” 
themselves. They give notice that this 
practice is at an end, and that if any 
policy has to be canceled for non- 
payment of premium it will not be re- 
written, except by the agent who wrote it 
before, and then only on payment of the 
arrears and the usual policy tee, 
> al 


A POSSIBLE SIGN OF REFORM. 


A VERY extraordinary thing has hap- 
pened—so extraordinary that it is almost 
incredible, A request has been made for 
an advance of fire insurance rates. This 
has come, says the Chronicle, to the State 
association from the agents in Franklin 
County, New York, Of course these 
agents have a reason, and of course their 
reason is their conviction that rates are 
lower than the companies can live upon. 
Not exactly. The reason given is the 
strangest, namely ; that they find difliculty 
in placing their risks at the present rates, 
It seems a roundabout way of getting at 
an increase of price to ask the seller to de- 
mand more, since his refusal of one price 
is itself a demand for a higher, and cer- 
tainly the shortest way for agents who 
cannot place risks at the figures they offer 
is to raise their offer until they get accept- 


ances. If, perhaps, they want an official 
announcement of higher rates, so that 








they can satisfy their customers, it still 
seems that inability to get insurance is 
announcement enough. 

But one need not criticise the manner 
in satisfaction at the fact. The strength 
of the agent’s status, with the company, 
is that he has got the customer; his 
strength, with the customer, is that he is 
supposed to have practical familiarity 
with the details, that he saves the cus- 
tomer trouble, and that he gets the insur- 
ance at Close figures, the company paying 
for the service. Notoriously, the agent’s 
great strength has been his ability, or his 
supposed ability, to squeeze down therate, 
and his unfailing plea, to clinch his offer, 
has been that some other office has done 
or will do it at that figure. So, of course, 
he naturally works for a fraction lower 
rate (coupled with a larger line) in 
order to stand well with his customer, 
and how the company will fare is the 
company’s concern, 

It is therefore an encouraging sign that 
agents, anywhere, have become satisfied 
of the inadequacy of rates and ask to have 
them raised. But it is much more en- 
couraging still to note the action of the 
companies as indicated by this incident. 
If agents rei ully ‘‘ have difficulty in plac- 
ing” risks at the prevailing figures, this 
means that companies have really reached 
the stage of refusal. Are they really 
learning—and acting as if they had 
learned it—that the maxim of practice, 
“a poor rate is better than none,” should 
be read exactly reversed, and that no 
business is better (or less bad) than bad 
business? If so, then the reformation is 
not only at dawn, but has actually begun. 

This is a fit occasion to make one point 
clear. This journal is probably supposed 
to be an advocate of insurance, and so it 
is—an advocate, not an “organ.” That 
we rejoice in and desire an increase in 
insurance rates is true, but not because 
there is any satisfaction in such increase 
per se; on the contrary, there is not a 
man connected with TH INDEPENDENT 
who will take pleasure in having his own 
rates raised—we are all alike in that par- 
ticular, Yet it is a fact that rates are too 
low—or you may state it in other terms 
and say that losses are too high ; there is 
not between rates and losses a proper and 
a permanent relation. We want present 
rates to become adequate, and even so 
fully adequate that they can be reduced, 
however far distant this desirable change 
may now appear to be; and we do not 
see any way to reduce losses except by 
turning the screws upon the people who 
own the property. Make the cost of fires 
more felt and recognized by making 
insurance more costly. Suppose pre- 
miums generally were raised fifty or a 
hundred percent., and this were adhered 
to (iastead of being waived, as a year ago, 
over in Brooklyn, a8 soon as people began 
to squirm) is it doubtful that there would 
be a general investigation of the subject 
of fires and a general study how to lessen 
their destructiveness? Just as the way 
to repeal a bad law is to enforce it, so the 
way to get a bad condition changed is to 
make that condition bear heavily and 
sensibly upon the people who have power 
to change it if they will. So long as as- 
sociated capital in stock corporations will 
bear the load the people at large will let 
it; whenever the wickedly wasteful fire 
loss is transmuted into heavy enough in- 
surance rates that loss will begin to les- 
sen, We do not set the date of tulfillment 
—we only name the condition, If any- 
body has another remedy to suggest we 
will give it place—we know of none 
other. 
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aracter, Education and 
Integrity, with some ans, Can best Learn 
Human Nature—and Make Money while doing 
so—by becoming identified with the New York City 
General Agency ot the Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, Jno, I. D. — Manager, Metro- 
politan Building, New York Ci 
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FRANKLIN 


Fire Insurance Company ot Philadelphia, 


Capital 

Insurance Reserve 

Unpaid Losses, Dividends, ete 
Net Surplus 


$100,000 00 
1,747,712 63 

50,314 84 
1,000,501 60 
Total Assets, Jan. 1, 1S93...83,198,529 07 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE—No, 421 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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1893, 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


1851. 


Massachusetts Laws 


protect the policy 
holder. 


AG INTS WANTE dD. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary, 


NIAGARA 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
135 BROA Dw. AY, NEW YORK, 
ms ORGANIZED 185 
Semi-Annual Statement Jan. lat., 1893, 
CASH CAPITAL... #500. ou0 00 
Reserve for all liabilit 1,2 


r 77,032 3S 
Be PD icncsossencccsecessnsseses 41%, 133 04 


Assets $2,190, 192 42 
Policy-holders in this Company have increased Protec. 
ion under the Guaranties of the 
NEW YORK SAFETY FUND LAW, 
THOS. F. GOODRICH, President, 
GEO. C. HOWE, Secret: ary. 
CHAS. H. POST, Secretary, 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEW YORK, January 24th, 1893 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following 
ajairs on the dist of December, V2, 


Statement of its 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan. 
uary, 1892, to dIst December, 1892.......... $5,690,250 88 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 


RT, Mi bvsecnsenne 000005000 0s000n0s000- 1,472,142 48 


Total Marine Premiums. 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1802, to Sst December 182... 


3,759,198 06 
Losses paid during the same 
period $1,466,178 06 
Returnsof Premiums 
and Expenses....... Bi i5,617 09 


The Company has the following Assets, viz: 
United States and State of New York. 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks 

Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. . 
Real Estate and Claims due the 
_ pany estimated at 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 
err ts ° 


#7,516,455 00 
2,027,000 00 
Com 


Amount 


Six per cent, interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the hoiders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after " 
enth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the 
be redeemed and 


Tuesday the Sev- 


issue of 1888 will 
paid to the holders thereof, on 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease, The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment, and cancelled, 

A dividend of forty per cent, is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1882, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of May next, 

By order of the Board, 

J. il. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
JONES, ‘HAS. HL PARAM Aida 
“-< MOORE, y A: SVERICH 
iKORGE H. MACY," 
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WALDRON DP. BKOWN, 
ANSON Bil ee 
4 AC 
i DEGIOUT, Di NTON ‘SMITH, 
H. WEBB, TOM AS MAITL AND, 
tAY, GUSTAV AMSINCK, 
iM E. DODGE, JOSEPH 
) BLISS, 
OUN L. RIKER, 
- A HAND 
JOHN D. HEWLET T, 
CUARLES P. BURDETT, ERET "r FRAZA % 
tlENRY EE. HAWL RY. Ww VIL LIAM B. BOU tron 
J.D. JONES, President. 
W. OW LH. MOORE, Vice President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice President, 


1850. 1893. 
THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICERS: 
GEORGE 1. BURFORD P 
WHE NLA iG vi 
WM. . Bp ty i dK N. 
SON PeMUN 
KIN ANCE COMMITTEE. 


w ILLIAMS......Pres. Chem. National Bank 
ATLIN Goods 


A. A. Ri 
JOserit iC Cc MAPMAN, 
8 


AGOSTINI. 
GEORGE W.CAMPoELL 
VERNON H. BROWN, 

3. DE THOMSEN, 
. LOV bl, Ly 


resident 


GEO, G, 


He P ERKING. “IR. * 
Pres. Importe re’ 
The two ment oe 
are the CONTI 
to the insured the gre: itest possible amoun ble 
demnity in the event of death, at the lowest et 
present cash outlay; and the GUAKANTKED a 
COME POLICY which embr: s every valuable fe . 
ture of investment insurance, and w hich i, 4. ‘“" even 
of adversity overtaking tbe insured may 4 
COLLATERAL SECURITY FORK A LOAN, to the = 
tentof the full legal reserve value thereof, ‘in ace 
ance with the terms and conditions of these palic 


GOOD AGENTS, desiring to represent the Com- 
pany. are invited to address J. S. GABFNBY, Supete 
tendent of Agencies at Home Oillce. " 
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Organized 1843 

















The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


Richard A. McCurdy, President 





Assets over 


BOARD OF 


Samuel D. Babcock | 
George S$. Coe 


eee C. Holden 
ermann C. von Post 
Alexander H. Rice 
Lewis May 

Oliver Harriman 
Henry W. Smith 
Robert Olyphant 
George F. Baker 


George Bliss 





Dudley Olcott 
Frederic Cromwell 
Richard A. McCurdy ease T. Davies 

obert Sewell 
S. Van Rensselaer Cruger 
Charles R. Henderson 


Rufus W. Peckham 
- Hobart Herrick 
m. P. Dixon 
Robert A. Granniss 
Henry H. Rogers 


$175,000,000.00 


TRUSTEES 


Jno. W. Auchincloss 
Theodore Morford 
William Babcock 
Stuyvesant Fish 
Augustus D. Juilliare 
Charles E. Miller 
Walter R. Gillette 
ques E. Granniss 
avid C. Robinson 
H. Walter Webb 
George G. Haven 





Robert A. Granniss, Vice-President 


Walter R. Gillette, General Manager 


Emory McClintock, Actuary 


Isaac F. Lloyd, 2d Vice-President 


William J. Easton, Secretary 


A. N. Waterhouse, Auditor 


Fred_ric Cromwell, Treasurer 





The Largest Life Insurance Company in the World 


He: id Offices : 


WE All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 

PAY wish to know the truth, send for 
POST- “How and Why,” issued by the 
AGE PENN MuTvAL LIFE, 921-3-5 


_ Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1893. 


Oc ssincscsscnrsesssnces eented $8,093,055 23 
LIABILITIES................... 7,069,868 66 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,023,186 57 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON: Gen. Agt. 





TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1893. 83. 
_THOMAN HL, MONT JOM EIEN. Preteen Pressaent.” 


New England Mutual 


LIFE’ INSURANCE 00. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS, D p 
MARTE Bees 5 31st. 1892..82; Ri tette $3 
paog Ade SS 94 


FE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are in- 


Settee ween eweeee 





LIF 
sued at the old life rate miu 
ich noual Cash distributions are paid upon all pol- 
aerery po policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
sured 1 Pald-up insurance values to which the in- 

Pa + ayy the Haqsachusctts Statute. 
% and values for 
—. to the Company’s Office. See oe Oe 
F. ST 
ALFWEL EVENS. Frgeicent. 





FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
Ss. KE Te si a 
wm UL LUNG As 





7, 


Nassau, Cedar and Liberty Streets, New York 








J.M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from statement made January lst, 1893 
oo CI ing tons cssceccecesee $1,000,000 00 


a we 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t See’y. 
R. J. TAYLOR Manager Loss De- 
partment. 














MAIN OFFICE, 
100 Broadway, New York. 


After May Ist, 18%, Main Office will be at 4 to 48 
CEDAR STREET. 





C. H. DUTCHER, Secretar, pera rtment, 
Coney and Mossage fe Streets, Brook] yn, N 
J. MCDONALD, General Manager Western De- 
paruinen * 
KLINE, Assistant to General Manager, 
Righe "Building. Chicago, ill, 
oun 8. :  ialaaes General Manager Pacific Coast 
artm 


Cc. SAKKMAN partons to General Manager, 
32) Pine Street, San isco, Cal. 


| RESPONSIBLE ‘ACENTS WANTED. 


FORTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE: 346 & 348 Broadway, New York. 
JANUARY ist, 1893. 


This is the only Company holding an Official Certifi- 
cate of Examination, of recent date, from the State Insur- 
ance Department. The Assets, Accounts and Surplus 
to policy-holders have been certified to under the seal of 
the State by the Insurance Superintendent. 


ASSETS. 


PRIN ee olan cine mndean tes duedes acne wat $12,581,016 75 
Stocks and Bonds 


Raise a citetietiauicwartaduatea wees 86,680,177 51 
PROM ONG TEORIBRRON Ss. 5 v6). cccciececsrnecccsesssweoes 24,236,785 51 
Loans secured by collaterals..................000005 3,916,000 00 
IN aoc carte Cadwinieinanedencscnsmmenwe 1,096,850 03 
Cash in Office and in Banks and Trust Companies... 4,201,288 68 
Interest and Rents due and accrued. rexsenaiedsens 971,810 14 


w+ 8,865,275 87 
$137,499 198 99 


Ce 


LIABILITIES. 


Reserve, or Value of outstanding Policies.............$119,075,888 00 














Other Liabilities......... Prgddeetbaeeseus esiedaweds 1,618,862 89 
TOTAL LIABILITIES..................004 , $120,694,250 89 
SURPLUS, being the same amount which will 
be shown to be the Company’s Sur- 
plus by the Annual Report of the 
New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment as of December 31st, 1892.... $16,804,948 10 
Total Premium Income............ Mute enewinae $25,040,118 93 
Interest, Remts, Cte. ...05.ccccccevccsces Csiedcencévces, Cera ae 
ive ctnnsesensessecnvsesesnsess $30,936,590 83 
RMAMOOOIIES Sc 56isidiciecciviewwcnteeceeeciesisie Peer ere ouenene 29 
EBGOWMeits POlds « ....6.05.cccccccseciscccccscesesseeeis 1,114,301 99 
Annuities, Dividends, Surrender Values, etc........ 4,984,121 05 
Total paid policy-holders. ......... ..818,995,012 33 
Commissions. . ia 4,178,316 60 
Agency Seeatien Physicians’ ee poner and 
MUNIN one's cet sities HM onccecciesiees nclaeiergie see. 1,851,246 18 
Taxes, Salaries and other Expenses... . 1,629,715 65 
TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS.............---.---5-- $21,654,290 76 





Number of Policies issued during 1892 66,259, New Insurance, $173,605,070. 
Total number of Policies in force January 1, 1898, 224,008. 
Amount at Risk, $689,248,629. 


NOTE AS TO STATEMENT. 


The above statement corresponds in all respects with the official report of the Company, as 
will be published by the State Insurance Department. No assets not acceptable under the law of 
the State, or the regulations of the Department are included, and the SURPLUS ($16,804 - 
948.10) 18 THE EXACT SUM THAT WILL BE SHOWN BY THE SUPER- 
INTENDENT’S ANNUAL REPORT. 


JOHN A. McCALL, President. 


HENRY TUCK, . . . Vice-President. E. N.GIBBS,..... . 
A. H. WELCH, . . 2d Vice-President. H. 8. THOMPSON, 
G. W. PERKINS, . . 8d Vice-President. C. C. WHITNEY,. . . 
R. W. WEEKS,. . . . . . Actuary. T. M.BANTA,..... . ~ Cashier, 
C.N. JONES, . . . Associate Actuary. J. A.BROWN, ..... . Auditor. 
H. C. RICHARDSON, . Ass’t Actuary. D. P. KINGSLEY, . Supt. of Agencies, 

A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director. 

S. H. CARNEY, M.D., Associate Medical Director. 

M. L. KING, M.D., Assistant Medical Director. 

O. H. ROGERS, M.D., Assistant Medical Director. 


Treasurer. 
Comptroller. 
Secretary. 





TRUSTEES. 
WILLIAM H. APPLETON, CHARLESS. FAIRCHILD, WOODBURY LANGDON, EDM’D D. RANDOLPB 


Cc. C, BALDWIN, EDWARD N. GIBBS, JOHN A. McCALL, HIRAM R. STEELE, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, WILLIAM R. GRACE, HENRY C. MORTIMER, WILLIAM L. STRONG 
WILLIAM F, BUCKLEY, WM.B.HORNBLUWER, RICHARD MUSER, HENRY TUCK, 

JOHN CLAFLIN, WALTER H. LEWIS AUGUSTUS G.PAINE, A. H. WELCH 





WILLIAM ©, WHITNEY. 
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ALMOST A CENTURY OLD, 
Yr Perego& Co. 


IT RISES SUPERIOR TO FIRE, AND ONCE MORE 
CATERS TO THE TASTES AND WANTS 
OF NEW YORKERS. 


The two pictures which accompany this article are 
interestiug and significant. The former because they 
will serve to revive plcasant recollections of a house 
upique in its history and which for nearly a century was 
the leaderinits particular line of busiress and the Mecca 
of all who would be. well 
dressed and keep up with the 
ever changing fancies of ca 
pricious Dame Fashion. The 
second because they denote 
that the indomitable energy 
and aggressive’ enterprise 
which have always character- 
ized the management of the 
house, have proven superior 
to the influence of fire anc, 
like the fabled Phoenix, have 
arisen from the ashes of con- 
flagration so that the firm 
will resume its old place in 
the confidence of the public 
and its former position among 
the most popular establish- 
ments of the kind in New 
York. 

The history of the house of 
Ira Perego & Co, is part of 
the history of the metropolis. 
It was established as far back 
as 1804 by Mr. Orange Webb, 
and was devoted almost ex- 
clusively to the manufacture 
and sale of ‘* Webb’s suspend- 
ers.” In 1805, Mr. Ira Perego 
entered Webb's employ, and 
in 1810 became his partner. 
In 1820 he became proprietcr 
of the business. Since that 
time the name of ** Lra Perego” 
has been indissolubly connected with the business and 
is known throughout the country and, in fact, on 
the other side of the water. This celebrity was 
achieved through honorable dealing and a strict adher- 
ence to one idea—the manufacture of a ‘* perfect shirt.” 
Men wore shirts before the house came into existence, 
but itremained for Ira Perego to reduce the manufac- 
ture of that indispensable article of masculine attire to a 
science, In this particular he brought order out of 
chaos. He banished the old, poorly made, ill-fitting ar- 
ticle which made its wearers resemble scarecrows, sour- 
ing their tempers and embittering their lives, and in its 
place supplied a well-made article which fitted like a 
glove, and the assumption of which wasa luxury the di- 
rect effect of which was to 
gladden the heart and to put 
anend to those domestic in- 
felicities, of which the shirt, 
previous to this time, was the 
cause. In this matter Ira 
Perego was as great a bene- 
factor as was Elias Howe, 
and the best part of it all is 
that the good performed still 
endures, as the ‘ Perego 
shirts” are as good, if not 
better, to-day as when first 
introduced. All the old ex- 
cellent features are retained, 
with the addition of those 
improvements which timean¢é 
experience always suggest. 

Everybody knows that it is 
the most perfect shirt on the 
market, and is as indispensa- 
ble to the man who would be 
well dressed as is the hat of 
Knox and the clothes of Pool. 

Therefore, through the me- 
dium of the shirt mainly 
the house gained celebrity 
and so large a share of public 
patronage that it became one 
of the most successful estab- 
lishments of the kind in the 
country if not in the world. 

The business has _ been, at 

various stages of its exist- 

ence, conducted by the sons 

and grandchildren of Mr. Perego, and to-day is presided 
over by Arthur W. Perego. For years, as all New Yorkers 
are aware, the store was loca‘ed in the old Commercial 
Advertiser Building, at Fulton and Nassau Streets (and 
it is an odd coincidence that the new establishment is 
located in the old Mail and Express building) and was 
one of the best known landmarks in the city, and the 


rd 


es 








favorite resort of the bankers, merchants and business 
men of New York. Its windows were always filled with 
the latest novelties and fancies in gents’ furnishing 
goods and the latest conceits in canes, cuff Luttons, 
watch charms and those thousand and one knick-nacks 
which go to make up masculine adornment, and were 
always surrounded by an admiring crowd. But on Sep- 
tember 15th, 1891, the old building fell a victim to fire, 
and the store of Ira Perego shared in the general ruin, 
the damage to its stock being estimated at $80,000. Its 
loss was looked upon as a calamity, and its absence was 
sorely felt. It was said that the firm would resume, but 
time passed on and no signs of the promised resumption 
could be seen. Inthe meantime, a score of those come 
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SALESROOM OF IRA PEREGO & CO. 


mercial ghouls who feed upon the brains and reputation 
of o‘hers sprang up in all parts of the city and attempted 
by juggling with the name of Perego to deceive the pub- 
lic. It is gratifying to know, however, that some of 
these gentry have been forced by the courts to pay round 
sums in the way of damages for their temerity. 

At length, after searching for one year and a half for 
a suitable location, the announcement was made that 
Ira Perego & Co. would resume business, and at number 
28 Park Row, the former home of the Maitland Express. 
A better location could not have been found. Directly 
opposite the post office and the terminus of nearly all 
principal surface car lines, within a stone’s throw of 
Broadway and the Bridge, in the very heart of the 


INTERIOR OF CUSTOM DEPARTMENT. 


business center of New York, and under the egis of 
New York’s great dailies, the new store is accessible 
to all. It occupies. the basement and entire ground 
floor of the building, and extends from Park Row 
to Theatre Alley, an entire block. The store is spa- 
cious and lofty, is well lighted, not only by gas, but 
by the electric light and by a good area of skylights. 











—= 
Its countless shelves and showcases are stocked with all 
that appertains to the business. A mirror of magnificent 
proportions ornaments one side of the store, and the fix. 
tures throughout are models of taste and convenience, 
In the spacious and admirably lighted and ventilateq 
basement is located the clothing and athletic « part- 
ments. The exterior is notable for its spacious show 
wincows of plate glass and its generally attractive ap- 
pearance. In fact the new store is a model, and by all 
odds the most extensive and attractive establishment of 
the kind in the city. It was opened for business on the 
first of September and has not only won back all its for- 
mer trade, but has greatly increased the same. A fair 
idea of the magnitude and variety of its stock can be 
gained by a perusal of the 
illustrated catalogue just is. 
sued by the Fouse. From its 
pages it will be seen that rot 
only is the ‘‘ Perego Shirt” a 
prominent feature, but that 
bere can be found all kinds of 
sporting and athletic goods, 
suspenders, handkerchiefs, 
reckwear, pajamas, gloves, 
hats and caps, full dregs 
suits, evening dress waist< 
coats, fancy vests, hosiery, 
bathing suits, umbrellas, 
canes, jewelry, etc., in end- 
less variety, of best quality, 
and at prices thoroughly con- 
sistent with the times, 

In fact, the establishment 
is the most complete in the 
United States, and our advice 
to our readers after they have 
read this article and studied 
the pictures, is to verify the 
impression they convey by 
visiting the store in person, 
They will find that not only 
have we not exaggerated, 
but that we have failed to do 
justice to the subject. 

The establishment is not 
alone .under the personal su- 
pervision of Mr. Perego, but 
has also a large staff of expe- 

rienced fitters and salesmen. 

The catalogue referred to above is, by the way, a most 
interesting production and affords the clearest kind of an 
idea of the quantity, variety and quality of the goods dealt 
in by the firm as well as the prices at which they are sold 
tothe public. Iv’s thirty-nine pages contain illustrations 
of all that is useful and important in sporting and gents’ 
furnishing goods, and will prove of invaluable assistance 
to all who are in need of anything in this line and con- 
template purchasing the same, Our readers will do well 
to send for it. 

The reopening of this establishment isa matter of more 
than ordinary significance, and will be hailed with de- 
lizht by thousands of our citizens. It means that here- 

after and herceforth New 
Yorkers will be enabled to get 
first-class goods in the particu- 
lar line to which the house 
devotes its attention, at mod- 
erate prices. It means per- 
fect satisfaction, and perfect 
satisfaction is the nearest 
approach to earthly happiness 
that man has yet discovered. 
The house rejuvenated and 
re-invigorated by fire opens 
under the most favorable 
auspices, and there is every 
reason to believe that its 
past successes will be more 
than duplicated. There is 
every reason why this should 
be the case, The name ‘‘ Pere- 
go” is in itself sufficiently 
powerful to conjure with, 
and its mere announcement is 
enough to win a wide and 
profitable patronage for the 
firm which bears it. The new 
‘stablishment of the house 
marks an important epoch in 
the business history of this 


city and is an indication that 
despite the prevailing bust 
ness depression and financial 
stringency, a name that 
synonymous for fair ave 
square dealing can always 
command a fair share of suc 
cess. It should be mentioned, 
perhaps, in this connecuioD, 
that the trade of the house is by no means confined dl 
this city. Its patrons are to be tound all over the oo 
try, and its mail orders reach a very high number 5” 
fact which demonstrates that ‘‘merit knows no a 
and never fails to command recognition and apprecianyy | 
Another point worthy of notice is the custom 0 tai 
house, long sin-e made popular, of setting aside cer 
days for speg ! {ntena—Daily Financial News. 
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Old and Young. 


LIKE US. 
BY WILLIAM C, SHEPPARD. 

















Not some unreal apparition He, 

Who lived long years ago in Galilee ; 

No grim ascetic holding far aloof 

From the rest of God’s great family ’neath 
the roof 

Of azure, overspreading all who dwell 

In this fair world the Father loves so well ; 

Nor yet some rapt, angelic nature His 

Above, beyond, man’s possibilities. 


A babe He was, like other babes who rest 
In peace and safety on the mother’s breast ; 
A boy He was, like other boys who play 

On hill and field, and chase the hours away ; 
A man He was, like other men who fight 
Upon life’s battlefield from morn till night. 


Like us He ate and slept, and sung and 
wept; e 
He was just like each one of us—except 
He was divine. Oh, Thou of Galilee, 
In that, we pray, make each of us like Thee ! 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


” 
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HAPPY TRELAWNEY. 


BY GILBERT PARKER, 








Ir was a scorching afternoon on the 
Nindoba? Plains. As far as eye could see 
were flowers—a very fine carpet for the 
horses’ unshod hoofs—and sun, and to the 
nostrils came the rich smell of the baking 
earth. There had been rain after months 
of drought, and the land was joyous—so 
was Lyng, the squatter. He was driving 
me from his station to another a hundred 
miles away. We had traveled eighty 
miles, and hadn’t seen a human being, 
nor any creature save rabbits and an occa- 
sional kangaroo; for we were not in the 
line of shepherds’ huts or mobs of sheep 
and cattle. There wasa kind of delight 
inthe monotony. We didn’t talk much 
as we went ; for Lyng was busy with men- 
tal calculations on his position with the 
banks--vastly improved by the recent rains 
—and I was soaking in the feeling of the 
country. Atlast we came up a little rise 
of land, and I saw before us a man sitting 
near a little fire outside a humpy, half 
canvas, half bark. I drew Lyng’s atten- 
tion, He shaded his eyes with his hand. 

“Tvs Happy Trelawney,” he said. I 
looked inquiringly. 

He continued: ‘‘A queer case that. 
Trelawney was a gentleman—is, for that 
matter—had bad luck cf some sort in 
England, and came out. He has the 
worst of bad luck here. Tried squatting 
with a partner who ruined him ; became 
a homestead lessee, and drought had him 
on his back in a couple of years ; took up 
a selection, and a flood carried away 
everything except the country sand ; and 
now "— Lyng laughed. To me it sounded 
heartless, 

“Weill,” said I, ‘and now ?” 

‘And now he has the distinguished oc- 
Cupation of rabbit trapper and kangaroo 
hunter ; scalps and pelts are his game.” 
Lyng laughed still more. ‘So much for 
Happy Trelawney,” he added. 

For an instant—thoI did not know Tre- 
lawney—I regretted I had eaten Lyng’s 
bread and salt; for I had a wish to say un- 
pleasant things—his laugh seemed so cruel 
and gratuitous, Up to that moment he 
had seemed to me a man of heart and fair- 
ness. I held my tongue, however, saying 
only : “And why, Happy Trelawney ?” 

Lyng stopped laughing, but kept on 
smiling inscrutably, and, not answering 
my question, said: ‘* We'll draw up and 
have tea with him—afternoon tea !—it’s 
about his hour.” He pulled out his watch 
and nodded. 

Afternoon tea! The thing sounded so 
amusing, shuffling along, as we were, 
with chaff-fed worrigals in the backest of 
the back-blocks, that I laughed a little 
too, and fora moment forgot that he had 
not answered my question. We were si- 
lent then, and I kept watching the man, 
Who, risen from the ground, was watch- 
Po us. Presently recogaizing Lyng, I 

Ppose, he waved his hand, and immedi- 
ately became very busy. We could see 
tn tching out cups and putting a billy 

é fire. When we drew up, he came 


a to the side of the trap and raised 
t. 
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In spite of myself I smiled in his face. 
I understood at once why Lyng had 
laughed. It was the most humor-provok- 
ing face I ever saw—clean-shaven, witha 
long, large nose and irregular mouth, and 
a jocund, shining look. There wasa cast 
in one of the very round eyes, and the hair 
was Clipped short, save in front, where 
one lock fell down like the great Napo- 
leon’s. And yet over it all was a refine- 
ment which this bush life hud not obliter- 
ated. The man had had trouble, and yet 
to me there was no sign of it in the face, 
unless it was to be found in iis refinement; 
which, maybe, had prevented it from be- 
ing so sunburnt as every other face you 
saw in the back-blocks, 

When I grinned Happy Trelawney 
laughed. Lyng joined us, and there we 
were, filling the flowery desert with our 
noise, through which our greetings wcre 
tumbled forth somehow, anyhow. From 
the first momentI was Trelawney’s friend. 
I didn’t think at all about it—I liked the 
man; and we wrung each other's hands. 
Ina minute we were out, sitting under 
the propped-up canvas flap of the humpy, 
avd again in another were drinking T're- 
lawney’s tea—not of singularly fine qual- 
ity, but well made—from wonderfully 
clean tin cups. Added to this was the 
lightest damper ever snatched from hot 
ashes, and some jam which Trelawney 
assured us gallantly he had been saving 
for this auspicious hour. I had eaten en- 
joyable meals in many unique circum- 
s.ances, but none so thoroughly enjoyable 
as this. We spent ourselves in good hu- 
mor, and the world was not a bit monot- 
onous. 

‘* What luck, Trelawney ?” said Lyng. 

‘*Good enough! twenty kangaroos in 
three weeks, and rabbit scalps innumer- 
able. I'll bag at least twelve pounds this 
month ; and’ll be as fit as a fiddle for the 
shearing when iv’s on. Do my hundred a 
day at that—which is six pounds a week, 
and tucker ; oh, J’m all right.” 

He laughed again, not loudly, but rather 
meditatively, I thought. One quick ray 
of suspicion as to Happy Trelawney’s hap- 
piness passed through my mind ; but it 
was immediately dispelled by the quiet 
unction with which he told how he and 
his dog had got the best of an old-man 
kangaroo that had turned on them, and 
had given him an active three minutes 
before he got his knife into a mortal 
corner, 

He brought out his only other suit of 
clothes; that is, shirt, coat and trousers, 
and showed them to us, with a soft 
chuckle, They were ripped to shreds by 
one stroke of the animal’s hind foot, and 
immediately I noticed that Trelawnay 
held himself a little stiffly. He had gota 
nasty gash by the downward sweep of the 
brute’s claws. But he had doctored it 
himself—had actually sewn up the flesh 
alone, but was quite modest about that. 
He was eloquent, however, upon the 
pluck of the kangaroo; he almost talked 
about the beast affectionately. He de- 
scribed with a tenderness so amusing that 
my nerves went all aglee, how he got the 
knife home ; and I spilled my tea shock- 
ingly. 

Presently Lyng said, as I thought, ab 
ruptly : ‘* When were you over to Mambi 
last, Trelawney ?” 

Trelawney at that moment had his back 
half on us, stooping over the fire ; and I 
saw him grow suddenly motionless, There 
was a slight pause before he replied, with- 
out looking round: ‘‘ About nine months 
—yes, about that.” 

‘* We are going there to-day.” 

‘““My best respects to the ladies—and 
Mr. Carmichael,” he said, and turned 
slowly round on us. I noticed that he 
paused before the last two words. ‘‘Jolly 
place, Mambi,” he continued ; ‘ jolliest 
people I’ve known.” 

I remarked. that he did not say ‘I 
know.” 

‘* You had better come along with us,” 
said Lyng. ‘‘They’d thank us for fetch- 
ing you.” 

‘* Would they?’ said Trelawney, enig- 
matically, but laughing. ‘‘ I’m obliged to 
you; but I can’t. There’s too much to do; 
besides I have to ride over to Bunalong 
station hereaway for rations, to-mor- 
row.” 





‘““Why not get them at Mambi? It’s 
nearer.” 

I thought Lyng a little ruthless, be- 
cause I saw something not mirthful un- 
der Trelawney’s amusing look. It is pos- 
sible that he would never have been called 
Happy Trelawney if it was not for the ec- 
centricity caused by the irregularities of 
his face and the imperfect eye. 

Trelawney replied: ‘‘ A very good rea- 
son, I can tell you. They owe me for 
scalps and pelts at Bunalong.” ; 

‘Don’t they owe you anything at 
Mambi?” 

‘*Carmichael owes me a grudge.” 

‘*What’s that for?” Lyng knew; but 
he wanted Trelawney’s reply, neverthe 
less. 

** For?” He looked round at his humpy, 
poked the torn clothes with a stick, waved 
a hand gayly, and added: ‘For not 
being arrayed in purple and fine linen, 
and faring sumptuously every day. For 
living like a sundowner and not being one. 
I wonder if Carmichael has more fun— 
than I do.” 

He stretched himself back lazily, and 
smoked the cigar I had given him with a 
very substantial relish. As he did so his 
eye seemed to run along the cigar to mine 
with such a whimsical glance that once 
more I laughed ; we all laughed. 

A little while after we were on our way 
to Mambi, promising to stop and see 
Trelawney on our way back to Lyng’s 
station a few days hence. On our way 
Lyng said: ‘* Now you understand why I 
laughed. But you don’t know; and I 
fancy nobody will ever know ail there is 
behind his laugh. He has had the roughest 
fortune of any man in the back-blocks ; 
but I never saw him other than he is to- 
day—comes up smiling every time. 
There's nothing wrong with him; he 
never swizzled, never did a mean trick, 
always worked like a nigger; yet the 
game has gone against him straight along. 
You noticed what I said about Mambi?” 

I nodded. 

‘* Well, there’s a girl at Mambi who 
used about to say her prayers to him, I 
reckon. When the banks closed in on 
him she stuck to him. When the home- 
stead lessee business dropped through she 
didn’t knuckle under. But when the se- 
lection sailed away to the Barrier Ranges 
she was shipped off to Tasmania by her 
uncle, and that seemed to end it ; for Tre- 


lawney plunged into the plains and took , 


to his present trade ; and I’d take my oath 
that he has never heard a word from her 
since. Carmichael, her uncle, is a slip- 
pery sort; and while he’s too much the 
co vard to talk straight out, he'd do things 
that’d gall Trelawney if he went to Mam- 
bi; tho I know the ladies—Carmichael’s 
wife and three girls altogether—would 
treat him well enough, But he won't go, 
May be he’s right.” 

‘*Ts the girl there now ?” I asked. 

‘Yes ; she has come back, tho I haven’t 
seen her yet. She and I are great pals— 
she was my wife’s godchild; and thol 
think she has given Trelawney up for 
good it’ll have taken a lot out of her. Car- 
michael might do the square thing and 
marry them off, and set Trelawney on his 
feet again—take him into partnership; 
but he won’t. That’s the kind of man he 
is.” 

‘‘ What will become of Trelawney in the 
end?” 

Lyng shook his head thoughtfully. 
‘‘He is saving up every penny he makes 
now—his afternoon teas don’t cost him 
much, and he lives on wallaby tail and 
damper. What he’Jl suddenly do some 
day I don’t know. I offered him a berth 
on my back-station as manager; but he 
refused it, because he said he’d been a 
failure so far and he waan’t going to let 
anybody in but himself. So here he is.” 

1 began to think very well indeed of 
Lyng again. 

It was late in the evening when we ar- 
rived at Mambi homestead, a big, vine- 
covered bungalow, thick with hydrangea, 
clematis and morning-glory. The wide 
veranda was alight ; and I heard the flut- 
ter of dresses and the voices of women as 
we stepped into the garden and were 
taken in charge by Carmichael. 

I enjoyed myself. Never more, save’ 
that Happy Trelawney’s face would keep 








coming up between me and Lena, th 

girl who once loved him; a pale, yet 
warin-faced being, slight of figure, with 
large, liquid eyes and black hair, cluster- 
ing beautifully about her head; not in 
the least sentimental, very striking in her 
soft earnestness, And when, in my 
mind, I saw Trelawney’s face between us 
his whimsical look was blended into one 
indescribably sorrowful. I saw her watch- 
ing Lyng, as if to get a chance te speak 
tohim. I determined to help her, and 
soon drew off the attention of Carmichael 
and her sisters, making it possible for 
Lyng to be with her alone, I saw them 
engaged in close conversation for many 
miuutes, before Carmichael, as if suspect- 
ing the subject of their talk, joiced them. 
Afterward [ talked with the girl myself, 
while one of her sisters was playing. Pur- 
posely I mentioned, without any meaning 
in my tone, our visit with Trelawney 
that afternoon. She heard me very 
quietly, only her hands in her lap were 
clasped together rather tightly. I don’t 
know why I did it, except because I liked 
the man; but from my impressions of 
him, I praised him—rabbit catcher, kau- 
garoo hunter, shearer—as I would have 
praised any gentleman of notable position 

I saw her eyes shine, a look, as of hun- 
ger, came into them; and I knew that 
Trelawney had more cause to be happy 
than was shown in his stanch, outward 
humor. For, as Lyng said to me after- 
ward, it’s the biggest thing there is in life 
to have the whole, unassailable love of a 
woman. And few get it. 

The girl’s exile had not cured her of her 
fancy, tho one of her sisters told me later 
in the evening that they’d probably all be 
married together in about six months; 
herself to a doctor, the eldest sister toa 
neighboring squatter, and Lena to—well, 
it wasn’t quite settled yet, but there was 
a distinguished young barrister of Sydney 
who was coming up to Mambi, and— 
And then she shook her head as tho a 
great deal had occurred, and more was 
likely to eccur. I have no doubt that 
Lena’s life had been made a burden to her, 
till it was believed she had so mastered all 
thought of Trelawney, that presently when 
Lyng mentioned his name there was a fre- 
quent and polite: ‘‘Poor fellow!” and 
‘* Why didn’t you: bring him along?’ 
‘* He used to sing very well; anda gentle- 
man is a gentleman always, isn’t he?’ and 
all that sort of thing. And Lena sat and 
stoiled with them in their well-mannered 
superiority, and said: ‘‘ Yes, we should 
have been glad to see him, He is very 
jolly.” 

I contrasted this half-indolent. speech 
and amiable tone with the look I had seen 
in her eyes a little while before ; and I 
made up my mind then (and I have not 
altered it) that the best of women may— 
and do—cultivate the actor's art toa de- 
gree of which they themselves are scaicely 
aware. Itis duplicity of a kind, but so 
pardonable, so clever, so exquisite, in 
such cases as that of Lena Carmichael. 

The next day was spent enjoyably. The 
place was an oasis, in which the elements 
of the most refined and cultivated life had 
taken root. Then something occurred to 
change the face of affairs. Lyng heard 
of amob of cattle further away in the 
North, which could be purchased reason- 
ably, and he and Carmichael agreed to go 
into the speculation between them. They, 
therefore, started, I promising to take 
Lyng’s horses and trap back to his station 
in a couple of days, where they would be 
needed. So we parted ; and I was left 
alone with the ladies and young Carmi- 
chael. 

Before Lyng left he told me what I al- 
ready was sure of, that Lena still cared 
for Trelawney ; and he said, moreover, 
that if she was pressed toward the other 
proposed marriage she might do unex pect- 
ed things. . 

‘¢ For,” he said, ‘‘she’s made of uncom- 
mon stuff, and she has got one idea fixed 
in her mind. It'll either kill her or fill 
this wild West with joy—you take my 
word for it! If you can do her—or him— 
a good turn, do it; tho it’s a hopeless kind 
of business.” 

I went for a ride with her early next 
morning, and, as we came slowly back in 
the hot sun, she turned to me and said : 
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‘** You are going back to-morrow to Mr. 
Lyng’s station? You will be passing Mr. 
Trelawney’s camp, I suppose. Would you 
mind giving him a note from me?” 

I said that it would afford me the great- 
est pleasure. 

‘*There never was a more unfortunate 
man,” she said ; ‘‘and none that less de- 
served misfortune.” 

‘I can believe that,” I said, warmly. 
‘* But he looks at things with a cheerful 
eye. He has wonderful courage. I’m 
sorry for him. I like him.” 

She rode close to me, and suddenly put 
out her hand and touched my arm. 
‘*** Happy Trelawney,’ they call him! Do 
you think that he is happy ?” 

I never saw a graver, more beautiful 
pair of eyes than hers were at that mo- 
ment. No man could have lied—even if 
there were need for it—with them hard 
on him. 

‘*No,” said I, ‘‘I do not think he is 
happy ; how could he be?” I spoke mean- 
ingly. Suddenly a faint smile passed 
across her face. 

**T will not send a note,” she said ; ‘* but 
tell him that Lena Carmichael is a merry 
girl, will you? as merry—as_ he—is 
happy !” 

I said that I would. ‘‘ Well, then,” she 
said, ‘‘let us ride into the station for all 
our horses are worth.” 

She gave her mare acut. It dashed off, 
and her laugh came ringing back on me. 
I caught in it a tone of Trelawney’s. I 
understood her, and I admired her. 

Two days afterward 1 saw Trelawney. 
When I drove up he was sorting his cured 
kangaroos’ skins. The droll face looked 
up at me; and now I[ was impressed with 
a look of power behind the drollery, I 
wondered that I had not seen it on my 
other visit. But only the superficial sen- 
sations were affecting me then. I de- 
tected, too, a look of expectancy, tho his 
words were jovial and carelessly hearty. 
I don’t know how it was; but after we 
had had an early supper we fell into a 
talk which grew more and more confiden- 
tial as time went on. It became so dark 
that I could not see his face distinctly, but 
his whimsical laugh came through our 
talk, amusing me so that I laughed too. 
At last, as we talked of Mambi, I gave 
him—I don’t know why I held it back so 
long, except that I wanted a fitting 
chance—Lena Carmichael’s message. He 
suddenly became silent. For half an hour 
we sat so, smoking hard but saying no 
word. I wanted to do something, yet 
scarcely knew how to do it, I reached 
out, felt for his hand, and gripped it. He 
returned the grip with a great, nervous 
motion, then we dropped hands suddenly, 
and were silent. At last his voice came 
to me with a quaint kind of abruptness: 
“Tt isn’t any use. It will cost her too 
much, I was saving up to make a fresh 

start; but it takes too long; I must go 
away. 

As he said this I saw a light a long dis- 
tance off, shining through the dusk. I 
drew his attention. He immediately 
threw some twigs on the fire, and put on 
the billy to boil. (We had a fire, for the 
nights were cool, tho the days were hot; 
besides it was a land where tea is the 
everlasting beverage.) After a little 
there was the cry of a horn, we heard 
the shambling tramp of brombies, and the 
outlines of a coach were visible. 

‘“*The mail coach,” said Trelawney, 
springing up. ‘It has got something for 
me, I suppose.” 

It had. The driver handed it out, took 
a couple of shillings for coming out of 
his way to deliver the letter and a drink 
of tea, and the brombies shuffled away 
again into the dark waste. 

Trelawney held a large letter in his 
hand. He turned it over curiously, 
then knelt down by the fire, opened it, 
and held it to the flame. I saw his eyes 
grow big—the disfigured one looking 
weird and strange—then he threw up his 
arms with a gasp and laughed. It was 
such a laugh as I never heard before. It 
ran a gamut from astonishment to gloat- 
ing and wild triumph, and presently 
dropped toa low, thick roll. He spread 
the letter out before him on his palm 
again, and looked at it ; then he laughed 
again in a way that made me uncomfort- 
able. He thrust the letter into my hands 





to read, and then, suddenly stopping, the 
wildness went out of his face, and, throw- 
ing his head into his arms on the ground, 
he sobbed. 

The letter told of the deaths of his 
father and eldest brother. They had died 
within two days of each other. From it 
and from himself afterward 1 learned that 
he had been infamously treated by both, 
and that to get him out of England they 
had slandered him. He would not have 
gone were it not for his mother’s death— 
she was his father’s second wife. When 
that occurred he left, taking with him 
what money was his in his own right. He 
had never asked them for a penny since ; 
but his misfortune had reached them, and 
they had taunted him, far off as he was. 


Now, all in a moment, he was a wealthy 


man, and the world was changed ! 

He sprang to his feet, took the letter 
from my hands, and, catching me by both 
arms, said: ‘‘In two hours I shall be at 
Mambi.” 

Then he caught up his saddle and ran 
off into the dusk, calling to his horse as he 
went. In a minute he was back in the 
light of the fire, mounted. A quick, 
hearty word, a wave of the hand, and he 
was gone. I heard him laugh into the 
darkness. 

He is still called Happy Trelawney, 
even in England, where he has brought 
his wife. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 


STORY OF A FALL. 


BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX, 





1 WILL tell you a story about the great fall 
Of King Do Nothing and Queen Eat All. 


They lived in a kingdom and made believe 
reign ; 

But that kings never rule is a fact that is 
plain. 


They let the poor country jog on as it 
might, 

And little they bothered their heads with 
its plight. 


The laws that they lived by were frightfully 
lax, 

But the one thing they did was to levy a 
tax. 


They robbed the poor people on every hand, 
For kings have to live on the fat of the 
land. 


There were taxes on labor, and taxes on 
care, 
Taxes on water, and taxes on air, 


Taxes on butter, and taxes on milk, 
All that the Queen might wear dresses of 
silk ; 


Taxes on sickness, and taxes on health, 
All that the King might go rolling in 
wealth ; 


Taxes on noises, and taxes on quiet, 
Till at last the poor people rose up in a 
riot, 


Anda voice full of menace, in thunder tones, 
said : 

‘““When a king has no heart, then a king 
needs no head.”’ 


So next on a scaffold these sovereigns were 
seen, 

And they chopped off the heads of the King 
and the Queen ; 


For this voice full of menace most truly had 
said : 

‘*Ifa queen has no mouth she’ll not need to 
be fed.”’ 


And that is the story about the great fall 
Of King Do Nothing and Queen Eat All; 


A true story, too, as you will find out 
From history’s pages, when older, no doubt. 
SHorRT BEACH, CONN. 





EBENEZER’S SUN BONNET. 
BY WILLIAM FUTHEY GIBBONS, 
How he_hated it! 
It was bad enough to be the only son 


in a family where the name Ebenezer 
came down from generation to genera- 


tion. It was worse to be so poor that you 
had to wear the dresses of your older sis- 
ters until you were seven years old. But 
to be eight years old and to have a sun- 
bonnet tied under your chin was alto- 
gether too much. 

To be sure, it was hard to have the ear- 
ache ; but then how did Mother Ebenezer 





know that the bonnet prevented earaches? 
While he was still a little boy Ebenezer 
had cried himself to sleep more than once 
in his mother’s arms, with his ear dosed 
with laudanum and his head tied up in 
flannel. But then that was long ago. 

Maybe Mother Ebenezer was foolishly 
careful of her one boy. If he chanced to 
sneeze she was sure he was going to have 
the croup, and straightway she would 
begin to dose him with ‘onion syrup. 
Everybody knew that it was to keep him 
from catching cold that his mother made 
him wear the sunbonnet—if that was any 
comfort. No matter how hot it was, he 
had to wear that bonnet. He meant to 
wear it bravely, no matter what remarks 
might be made. But when the boys came 
by the gate on their way to school and 
began to sing, 


“Th 





, he’s a in’, 

Wears a bonnet t’ keep from freezin’,” 
do you wonder that Ebenezer would run 
out of sight into the woodshed and tug 
at the strings to rid himself of the humili- 
ating bonnet? 

It had not been so bad until Cousin 
Harry came from the city. Harry was 
only six months older than Ebenezer, but 
he seemed to be six years older. From 
the first day he came he had snubbed 
Ebenezer. The sunbonnet was a con- 
stant object of ridicule. Harry had 
never seen such a headdress, even for 
girls, until he came to the country. Dur- 
ing the cold weather he wore a trim Tam 
O’Shanter, but now during the summer 
time he was wearing a jaunty Mackinaw 
straw hat. 

Harry would not attend the village 
school with Ebenezer, altho he loitered 
about the playgrounds a good deal. He 
had gone to school for one day as a visitor, 
and had nearly driven Miss Walker to dis- 
traction with the confusion he caused 
among the rest of the boys. In the after- 
noon she gave him a book, and insisted 
that if he came again he should recite 
with the other boys. As soon as school 
was dismissed Harry declared that he 
would not come to school any more if he 
had to study. He said the book was no 
good, and that where he went to school in 
the city, at Number Four, the books were 
ten times as hard as those that the boys 
used in the country school. But, in spite 
of Harry’s boasting, he had discovered 
that he was not so far advanced as his 
Cousin Ebenezer, and his pride kept him 
from attending the school, lest the other 
boys should make the same discovery. So 
he still continued to haunt the playground 
and to astonish the country boys with 
various stories of his adventures in the 
city. 

Harry possessed a number of wonderful 
accomplishments. He could turn his eye- 
lids inside out, and then, by holding his 
breath and forcing the blood to his face, 
he could make himself look perfectly hor- 
rible. Before this exhibition he always 
told the boys that he had the heart dis- 
ease, and that, by holding his breath, and 
straining himself thus, he might burst a 
blood vessel. I don’t believe that there 
was any real danger; but the perform- 
ance was the more fascinating because 
you never knew but what he might really 
break something about his heart right 
there before your very eyes. 

Harry was a great fighter. He never 
actually did fight with anybody there in 
the country ; but he told of dreadful bat- 
tles he had had with the street boys in the 
city, who were trying to steal things from 
him, he said. However, he bullied Eben- 
ezer about everything, while poor Eben- 
ezer meekly submitted to his lordly ways. 
But his forbearance was all lost on 
Harry. 

‘* A sunbonnet’s just good enough fora 
baby and a coward like him,” he said to 
the other boys. 

About three weeks after Harry came 
the school was to close. It was the cus- 
tom to have a public exhibition on the 
“last day of school,” to which the parents 
of the scholars were invited. The school- 
house was always decorated with summer 
flowers and with such flags as could be 
borrowed for the occasion. 

On the afternoon before the exhibition, 
while the scholars were gathering flowers 
and ferns in the woods, Harry discovered 





a large hornets’ nest. Harry did not 
know what it was, but Joe Goodley, who 
was with him, knew all about it. 

‘“‘Crackie! Ivsabig one! I'll bet it’s 
just chock-full of young ones and grubs, 
They make the best kind of bait for catch. 
ing chubs. I say, Harry, let’s come to- 
night and plug up the hole in the side go 
the hornets can’t get out; and then we'll 
drown the hornets and get the grubs and 
go fishing all day Saturday.” 

At dusk that evening Harry and Joe 
stole softly into the thicket where the 
hornets’ nest was. Harry would not let 
Ebenezer go with them, declaring that he 
was too much of a baby to have any part 
in such adangerous enterprise. The plug 
was safely pressed into the entrance at 
the side of the nest, and the nest itself 
carefully cut down from the limb on 
which it bung. The plan had been to 
throw the nest at once into Tumbling 
Run to drown the hornets ; but Joe said if 
the grubs were soaked in water too long 
before they were used the fish would not 
bite so well. So the nest was left in the 
woods not far from the schoolhouse until 


-after the exhibition should be over. 


During the next morning there were 
not many lessons recited. The time was 
spent, for the most part, in trimming the 
homely little schoolhouse. Harry came 
when the work was partly done, and 
brought out of the woods the hornets’ nest. 
With this he marched around outside of 
the schoolhouse, running after the girls 
and younger children and threatening to 
pull the stopper out of the hole. 

Just before noon Miss Walker called all 
the children into the schoolhouse to give 
a last word of direction about the enter- 
tainment. Harry followed the rest of the 
children as far as to the door of the cloak- 
room, or ‘‘ lobby,” as they called it, and sat 
down on the stone step, laying the hor- 
nets’ nest on the floor. Miss Walker had 
just begun her little speech when she was 
interrupted by the most piercing shrieks 
from thecloak room. Harry had acciden- 
tally slipped the plug out of the entrance 
to the nest. 

Fortunately he had rolled the nest over 
in such away that the hole was stopped so 
long as the nest lay flat on the floor. But 
Ebenezer could not see this frcm his seat 
in the schoolhouse. All be could see was 
Harry running frantically through the 
woods, flinging his arms about his head 
in his endeavors to rid himself of the © 
hornets that were pursuing him. 

Ebenezer sprang instantly from his seat 
and ran into the lobby. He snatched his 
sunbonnet from the peg and spread it 
over the nest. There were two hornets 
buzzing angrily about when he spread 
out the cape of the sunbonnet to cover 
the nest. If you think it would be easy to 
sit stock-still and hold down a hornets 
nest with your hands and knees, while a 
pair of angry hornets drove at your eyes 
as tho they would pierce your very eye- 
balls, you do not know much about hor- 
net stings. 

Once, twice, three times they struck 
Ebenezer, and after each stroke a new 
pain shot into his face. Then Miss Walker 
appeared with the broom and swept 4 
hornet off his cheek, just as it was about 
to give a fourth sting. ; 

“You poor boy! How are you golng 
to get rid of them?” she asked. 

‘Never mind me, Miss Walker. Get 
the rest out of the schoolhouse, quick ! 

No need of urging. They rushed past 
and down the road, some of the smallest 
hardly stopping until they reached home. 

‘Are they all gone? I thought of @ 
plan, Miss Walker. The stove is full of 
old paper ; if you'll set fire to it, I’ll throw 
nest, bonnet and all into the fire.” 

Late that afternoon Miss Walker and 
Dr. Harbus, one of the directors, came 
together to Mother, Ebenezer’s house. 
Ebenezer, who had not been fit to go 
the exhibition, was sitting on the porch, 
with indigo spots on his ear and face. 4 

As the doctor opened the bundle ané 
brought out a jointed fishing-rod, he said: 

‘“‘T heard what you did at the school- 
house this morning, Ebenezer, and I wis 7 
you would take this from the directors 0 
the school, as an evidence that they 4p- 
preciate a boy who can think as quickly 
and act as bravely as you did to-day. 

“And I,” said Miss Walker, laying ber 
bundle in Ebenezer’s hands, ‘‘ simply 
want to replace a piece of property 0 
yours which I burned up this morning, 
chose blue because I know you are true 
blue.” ? sde 

It was awhite chip hat with a W! 
blue band. 


Forty Fort, PENN. 
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PEBBLES. 


Editor (to parrot): ‘‘Polly want a craker ?” 
Poll (with dignity): ‘‘ I decline to be inter~ 
viewed.” —Truth. 


_...“What made you wink at the clerk 
when you were buying soda water?” ‘‘Oh, 
that was the sign of a secret order.” —In- 
dianapolis Journal. 





_.. Look a’ yer yo’, Sam Johnson! De 
hoss dat yo’ sole me las’ night is daid!” 
sam: “‘Daid? Dat’s funny. Henevah did 
dat befo’.”—New York Herald. 


_../¢ Well, we’ve kept America’s cup,” 
said the American. ‘‘ Yes, so I see,” said 
the Britisher ; “‘ it’s difficult for you people 
to get rid of silver.’’—Boston Herald. 


_..eAbject Adulation.—Princeling (open- 
ing the shooting match): ‘‘ Donnerwetter, 
Ihave gone too far to the left!’ Game- 
keeper: ‘Oh, not at all, your Highness ; 
the target is fixed teo much to the right.’’ 
—Freitagzzeitung. 


“How did your son do at college last 
year, Mrs. Wilkins ?”’ ‘‘ Very well indeed. 
He did so finely as a freshman that he got 
anencore.” ‘‘ A what ?” ‘‘ Anencore. The 
faculty have requested him to repeat the 
year.” —Harper’s Bazar. 


....The nurse was told to give the twins 
abath. Later, hearing the children laugh- 
ing in bed, she said ; ‘‘ What are you chil- 
dren laughing about ?”’ ‘*Oh, nothing,” 
replied Edna; ‘“‘only you gave Edith two 
baths, and haven’t given me any.”’—Lewis- 
ton Journal. 


....Mrs. Youngma: ‘And so my baby 
got the prize at the baby show ? I knew he 
would. It couldn’t have been otherwise.’’ 
Old Bachelor (one of the judges): ‘ Yes, 
madame, we all agreed that your baby was 
the least objectionable of the lot.”—New 
York Weekly. 


...‘ Hello, Jack, I understand you’re en- 
gaged.” ‘‘I am, old man, to the’”— ‘ Ah, 
yes, I know ; to the dearest, sweetest little 
woman on earth. The one woman calcu- 
lated to make youa happy home, the em- 
bodiment of your ideal, the dream of your 
youth.” ‘Say, old man, how did you ever 
find that out ? You—you don’t know her, 
do you ?’—Harper’s Bazar. 


.... Rosalie: Have you seen Mr. Barlow 
lately?” May: ‘Yes. He calls now 
about twice a week, and he’s awfully con- 
venient.’ Rosalic: ‘Why, May Flower how 
can youstand him? He’s so big and clumsy; 
and always bragging about his weight.’’ 
May: “Oh yes; and that’s just it. I’ve 
been collecting autumn leaves to press, and 
Mr. Barlow has been very kind about them. 
All the time he’s making his call he sits on 
the book for me.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


....Little Edith had the habit of eating 
out the soft part of her bread and tucking 
the crust under the edge of her plate. Her 
mother had frequently reproved Edith for 
this reprehensible practice, but it appeared 
to have no lasting effect. The other evening 
Edith was detected at her old trick. Said 
her mother: ‘‘ Edith, how often have I told 
you about leaving your crusts ? There may 
come a day when you’ll be glad to get them.” 
“Yes, Mamma,” replied Edith, with a de- 
mure, whimsical countenance ; “ that’s what 
I'm saving ’em for.”—Christian Register. 


--»-Brought to Terms.—Pinchcash (ex- 
citedly): ‘‘ What do you mean by publish- 
ing that obituary notice of me? I ain’t 
dead, not by a long ways.” The Editor 
(calmly): ‘Well, well! It does look that 
way, doesn’t it ? You see, I sent you more 
than twenty letters asking you to come in 
and pay something on the fourteen years’ 
subscription you owe. I didn’t get any an- 
Swer or see anything of you, and I thought 
Sure you must be dead. S’pose you settle, 
and I'll print a retraction free of charge. 
Thanks ; that’s just the right change. 
Come in again.”’— Fireside Companion. 


--.-The girl had a lovely complexion, but, 
sad to relate, it was mostly from the 
drug store. One day a stranger in town met 
her on the street and right away he rushed 
to an acquaintance. ‘I passed a complex- 
son on the street just now” he exclaimed, 

that was simply perfect.” The acquaint- 
ance had seen the young woman. “Hist!” 
he said hervously, “don’t talk so loud.” 
The stranger gasped. ‘‘ Why-er-um-why 
shouldn't I? What wrong?” he asked. 
You've committed a penal offense.” 
How do you mean ? What have I done?” 

You’ve passed a counterfeit 7’ and the 
acquaintance thought he was a great fakir. 
—Detroit Free Press, 

_—— _ 

Horsferd’s Acid Phosphate 
The Best T : 
furnishing sustenance poe tn po : and body. 














PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzaler,” Toe INDEPENDENT, New York. 





SQUARE AND DIAGONALS, 


Square: 1, A, girl’s name; 2, arid ; 3, af- 
firmation. 

Diagonal from right to left—down: A 
weight. 

Diagonal from left to rignt—down: A 
mark used in writing. 


QUEER PUZZLE, 


* + & * * * 

=> & = a. oe & 

* * © & * &£ & & 
* &#£s 42088 © 8 * 

+e & @ @ * &* © & 

* *& & & * * 

* & & * & 


The right hand diagonal, destroy a plan. 

The left hand, like a fop. 

Across the top at the right, having come 
across; next, a drug; next, to govern; 
next, a delicate tissue; next, using different 
kinds of wood ; next, old; next, belonging 
to a male person. 

At the left, most distant ; next, a game; 
next, languid; next, a destructive ele- 
ment; next, a charm; next, a voice for 
singing a second part; next, obtained. 

The three letters down on right, a num- 
ber ; the lower three letters, an affirmative ; 
the three letters down on left, not new; 
the lower three letters down, to settle. 


ZIGZAG. 


* 0 0 - 
o * 


oOo * 

* O 

Oo * 
: 0 Oo * 

Across: 1, Melancholy ; 2, denoting pleas- 
ant surprise; 3, to behold; 4, a chest; 5, a 
human being; 6, bank to confine water ; 7, 
a tin vessel. 

Zigzag, a general. 


(--- ) 


SOLON. 


CENTRAL DIAGONALS AND REMAINDERS. 


o o 
Oo * * O 
* 

Oo * * O 
o o 


Central diagonal—from right to left: A 
period of time. 
From left to right: The production of 
animals. 
Upper line across: Exploit. 
Lower: Wood nails. 
Left line—down: Extremities. 
Right: Part of a book. 
C. G. H. 
CONNECTED SQUARES. 
o0v0* 00 


Soe*# OD 
eooc # 9 8 
eoor# O89 
* #£ # 8 # 
eoofoOx# O89 
ooo # OO 

o# Oc 8 


Oo * 
Upper left: 1, Borders of lace; 2, to en- 
courage in crime; 3, a fine, gay man; 4,a 
collection of horses. 
Upper right: 1, A fancy button; 2, a 
symbol; 3, a preposition; 4, a slight de- 





pression. 


Lower right: 1, A small hollow; 2, al- 
ways; 8,a river in Russia ; 4, a salver. 

Lower left: 1, A small piece of timber ; 2, 
astory; 3, of the militia of Tartary; 4, a 
small depression. 

Central word each way a scholar. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV. 2p. 
SHAKESPEAREAN ENIGMA. 


“Sleep that knits up the ravel’d sleeve 
of care.”’ 
WINEGLASS, 


ALE 


° : Meat DACs 


PROGRESSIVE PUZZLE, 


David 
Vida 
Amos 
Moses 
Esau 
Austen 
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Always 
Bright and 


Clean are 
Sterling Silver Inlaid *£29XS © 





Pieces of silver are inlaid in the back of the bowl 
and handle, then the article is plated entire. See 
that each article is stamped on the back of handle, 
“ FE. Steruinc Intaiw HE.” Ask your jeweler for 
them, or send for circular. Made only by 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., Bridgeport, Ct. ¢ 
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D. L. Dowd's Health Exerciser. 
For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths ; 
athlete or invalid. Complete gym- 
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avings free. Scientific Physical 
Vocal Culture. 9 E, lth St.. N.Y. 


“OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklya, 








330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











LITTLE RED RIDING 
HOOD." 





“TABBY'’ AND HER 
KITTENS. 





“ Bow-wow" ANb thing new 


LITTLE BOW-WOW. ones this year. 





** BAA-LAMB." 


THIS TRADE MARK, 





** DOLLIE."’ 
A PATENT JOINTED DOLL. 
In addition to the 
Taspy Cat 
which we are still making, 
we are bringing out some- 





AND KITTENS, 





for the little 
These 


“TATTERS."’ 


illustrations will show you what they are; so perfectly made 


that you would think they were alive. 


They are printed on 


cloth, life size, in colors, with directions for cutting out, sewing 
together and stuffing with cotton, using a piece of pasteboard 


to make them flat at the bottom. 
For sale by your dry 


do it. 


Any child that can sew can 


goods dealer. If he does not 


have them show him this advertisement and ask him to get 


you some. 


10 NOT SEND TO US AS WE HAVE NONE AT RETAIL, 


Arnold Print Works, North Adams, Massachusetts. 

















for the constantly increasing 
popularity of the Franco- 
American Soups, are, 

1st. Such Soupscannot be 
made at home whatever may 
be the cost or trouble. 

2d. Their high quality 
has never been approached 
by other makers. 

3d. Their price is mod- 
erate. 


Sample can, your choice, mailed on re- 
ceipt of postage 14 cents. 

Mock Turtle, Ox Tail, Consomme, Tomato, 
French Bouillon, Chicken, Chicken Gumbo, 
Julienne, Printanier, Mutton Broth, Mulli- 
gatawny: Vegetable, Beef, Pea, Clam Broth, 


earl Tapioca. 
P.S. ‘* Try our Plum Pud- 


ding.’’ Sample 14 cents. 











Franco-American Food Company, 
West Broadway & Franklin St., New York, 

































* BENEDICT’S TIME ae 


Diamonds and Watches 


A SPECIALTY. 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


Watches, Diamonds, Chains, 
Rich Jewelry and Silverware. 
tonhole. 


“THE BENEDICT” 
Strong, durable, ona 


¢ > 
i can be adjusted with 


perfect ease. No wear or tear. 
This patent back can be put on any sleeve button. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME. 


Benedict Building, 
171 Broadway, cor. Cortlandt St., 
NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1821. 


HAIR RESTORED to youthful color by Dr, 
Hays’ Hair Health. Removes dandruff. Don’t stain, 


50c. Bend to London Supply Co. 854 B’way ,N Y FRE 


Only perfect cuff,sleeve 
and collar Button made. 
All in one — Goes 
in like a wedge and flies 
around across the but- 











for Kidney and Liver diseases. Sold by all druggist 
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KITCHEN FURNISHING. 


Cooking Utensils, Moulds, 
Outlery, Orockery, and Glass, 
Refrigerators, Ice-Oream Freezers, 


House-Oleaning Articles, 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 
NEW YORK, 


’ Convenience 
‘and Economy 


effected in every household by the use of 
; Liebig Company’s 
2 
Extract of Beef 


, The best way to improve and strengthen 
‘ Soups and Sauces of all kinds is to add a 
> little of this famous product. 








ROVININ 


Strengthens the optic 
nerves. Weak vision 
means lack of optical 
vitality. 49 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Bold by Druggists or sent by mail, 
Sc. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 





| farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recetve 
any practical hinta, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
tntereated.] 


THE THEORY, PRACTICE AND 
PROFIT OF TILE-DRAINAGE, 


BY JOHN DARE EMERSLEY. 


WHEN land is saturated with stagnant 
water, it cannot yield a maximum crop. 
As tile-drainage affords the only sure reme- 
dy for soil-saturation, it is necessarily a 
subject of vast agricultural importance. 
It is the foundation in numberless instances, 
on which all other profitable land improve- 
ments must be based; and hence it ought 
to be thoroughly understood by land own- 
ers. While the product of undrained soils 
may, during favorable years, prove satis- 
factory, the advent of a loug wet summer, 
puts the balance on the debit side 

A flat, rich black earth, deeply pulverized 
for root crops, suffers severely ii such a 
year. In removing its crop, the trampling 
of horses and turning of wheels reduce its 
permeability in a most hurtful way. 

The “souring,”’ therefore, of triturated 
surfaces by excessive moisture is not al- 
Ways an imaginary infliction, nor is the 
injury done by it confined to a single year. 

There are three things in practical farm 
management which are requisite for the 
production of maximum crops. These are, 
the removal from the soil of inactive water, 
thorough culture, and liberal manuring. 
Except in arid climates all the three must 
go together. It is through the first that 
air and rainwater, both active fertilizers, 
can do their best for the farmer’s benefit, 
A wet season will give a better yield from 
drained land than can be looked for from 
richer undrained soil, simply because the 
utilization of extra quantities of water, 
and air carried down by it, has been made 
possible. As the root-permeating stratum 
of a soil must be proportioned to the depth 
of its drains, the advantage of deep over 
shallow openings ought to be evident. A 
flower pot with ten inches of soil grows a 
stronger plant than one five inches deep. 

Except on stiff clays over-depth need not be 
feared. Ineffectiveness is largely due to 


sparse draining. In planning the work, 
there is not sufficient allowance made for 
the tenacity of the soil to be operated upon, 
and the ‘‘drawipg”’ power of shallow 
drains is frequently overestimated. 

As wet surfaces are lowered several inches 
by drainage and rain-washings, as well as 
crop removals are constantly bringing 
the buried tiles a sbade nearer the surface 
as time goes by, increased depths to offset 
these changes are necessary. 

The surface of a market garden is raised a 
little every year; but that is due to the 
profuse use of manures. In ordinary farm- 
ing we have not, as yet, reached that “ele- 
vating”’ style of management. 

When water sinks into the soil between 
two drains, it finds its way to them on 
slauting lines, and midway, therefore, the 
benefited stratum is less than at the points 
of exit. This fact ought also to be allowed 
for. 

The practical part of draiaage work has 
not always been governed by sound theory. 
Fifty years ago, when James Smith, of 
Deanston, Scotland, first advocated the 
measure, he erred in recommending two 
feet as an adequate depth. At a later 
date thirty inches became the standard, 
the distances between being kept on 
heavy soils at about fifteen feet. When 
two, and one and a half inch circular pipes 
were introduced, false economy led to their 
being frequently laid, even in dense clays, 
at three and three and a halt feet depths, 
twenty-five to thirty feet apart. As might 
have been anticipated, the result was un- 
satisfactory. In winter pools. of water 
stood for weeks on ground so treated, and 
in spring seven to eight feet on each side of 
a drain worked well, while further off the 
surface was too wet to be touched. It is 
sticky clays of the kind described which 
test the drainage engineer’s skill. If a 
tenacious surface is nearly level a heavy 
rain makes pools with impervious slimes, 
and if evaporation is slight they remain for 
weeks. Special treatment is required for 
land of that nature; but I hope to show 
further on that in one case atration reduced 
adhesiveness. 

While there are no rules as to depth of 
openings or interspaces universally appli- 
cable, a few outlining figures may be given. 
Thus, forty feet apart and four feet deep will 
do as well in porous land as can be expected 
from twenty by three feet, in compact 
formations. In the deep rich ‘ adobe” 
soils of California five feet in depth and 
thirty feet between will prove effective. 
Four-foot excavations there will in five 
years be ten per cent. less in depth, and 
clover and other deep-rooted plants will 
have invaded the tiles. 

The amount of clay present ‘in a subsoil 
must always be considered in deciding as to 
its treatment. Trial pits Should be dug 
that tests may be made of the various 
layers. 

Even the small burrowing animals com. 
mon to a region must be thought of ; for 
they often do serious injury when in quest 





of water. I will explain how this may hap- 
pen. 

Take a field which has a hollow or swale 
across its center, of deep alluvium, with 
very little surface fall. That, of necessity, 
is the place for the main drain. Now, if 
the slopes lengthwise toward the swale are 
considerable, heavy rains will send surface 
floods along it. 

If burrowings admit this muddy water 
into the main tiles, and extra space has not 
been provided to cope with such intrusions, 
damming will cause deposits of silt in the 
tile or along its sides. This silt will retaiu 
little pools of water, and subsequent bur- 
rowings to reach it will result in ever-in- 
creasing evils under floods. 

In anticipating such disastrous evils, the 
works should be so planned at the outset 
as to minimize them. A wide and rapid 
open outfall, in place of a small, sluggish 
ditch, must be provided, even if going a 
long way downhill for an increase in fall 
is imperative. ‘To start the main drain 
where it joins the outfall with less than its 
full depth, and be contented with a creep- 
ing motion of the water in its bed, is court- 
ing after-disaster. Preliminary work on 
the open water-way will cost money, but 
to take up a choked main drain and relay 
it will also be costly. To drain a field 
without first securing a good outlet which 
can always be kept clear is a very poor way 
to begin improvements. 

In a main drain, subject from any cause 
to freshets, extra tiles should always be 
laid. To check burrowing, several inches 
of clay put over the tiles and snugly 
tam ped, will be of service. 

In all cases the mains ought to be well 
below the levels of the common drains, es- 
pecially on flat ground. The latter should 





have a slight turn downstream in joining 





the former, and be bottomed with a gentle 
downward slope. In laying the main tiles a 
small! opening should be chipped at one end 
for the neat fitting in of the feeder tile. In 
the laying of both, a tile which has a twisted 
or broken end is best left out, as tight fitting 
is important. 

Around the joint connecting one drain 
with another, broken tiles and pieces of 
rock or slate ought to cover every opening. 
It is at these points that burrows are made; 
but if the fitting is well done, and the fill- 
ing is slightly tamped, entrance can scarce- 
ly be gained. Every discharging drain 
should have a solid stone or brick mouth in 
front of the outside tile, and to keep out 
vermin a grating of small mesh is desir- 
able. 

Is a drainage survey-plat necessary ? 
Most certainly itis. Through it the land 
owner knows just what has been done, and 
will be reminded in coming years that out- 
falls and sediment wells require attention. 
Each drain will be indicated by a blue line. 
The exact positions of the mains relatively to 
fixed points will be given. A page in a good- 
sized book for each field, with details of the 
work as it was done, the materials used and 
their prices, the depths of the drains, and 
the total expense, will make a valuable rec- 
ord. In absence of such figures the way in 
which a field was drained will in thirty 
years be forgotten. A good local surveyor 
will not charge much fora plat, and if the 
owner’s son acts as chairman, he will soon, 
with a slight knowledge of drawing, be able 
to do the work himself. Lessons in land 
surveying are very effective in developing 
the latent talents of country boys, and 
either measuring drainsor delineating them 
is excellent practice. 

It is not advisable to put a porous mate- 
rial over the tiles. 

Nothing short of ‘ puddling’”’ with clay 
will keep water out, and in any case the ex- 
clusion would be temporary. There is no 
better covering than a double slice of the 
subsoil cut from the sides of the drain, and 
neatly folded over theircrowns. This being 
walked upon in doing the work becomes a 
filtering medium. In filling the drains no 
cavities which will admit currents of water 
should be left. ‘These, and a careless mix- 
ing of soil with subsoil, will tempt roots 
downward into the tiles. Keep the subsoil 
by itself and put it in the bottom. If there 
are dry lumps of clay they roust either be 
snugly packed in, or be broken up, There 
should be no slighting work tolerated, and 
constant oversight will be needful to pre- 
vent it. 

On flat land great care as to levels is 
necessary, especially in the mains. Sedi- 
ment wells in the latter every few hundred 
feet will often serve a good purpose. An 
eight-inch round pipe two feet long, ordered 
at the tile works, makes a good well. 

Place it on end under a joint of the main 
tiles, and lay a piece of flat iron, one anda 
half inch wide, a half-inch thick,and twelve 
inches long, ina check on its top, cut by 
an old hatchet. The iron will prevent the 
well-pipe from breaking when the main is 
full of water. Each of such wells should be 
shown on the survey plot; and by one or two 
of them being opened after a flood the ex- 
tent of the mud intrusion can be seen. 

The cleaning out of the drains is impor- 
tant work; on level land a drain may be 
ruined by the cleaner making a mud-hold- 
ing depression for but a few yards. A 
sharp-eyed man will notice this depression 
tho it is dry, but comparatively few persons 
have that optical power. Wherever it can 
be done with safety a common drain is left 
open until it is cut from end to end. If 
there is a trickle of water the levels are 
then easily kept. 

The laying of the tiles in that case begins 
at the top, and if there is any muddy water 
left after a recleaning, it is pushed down- 
hill as the tiles are putin. When “ swell- 
ing” clays are found,and a drain fills up 
in a few hours after it is cut, the tiles must 
be laid at once. In that event an A level 
attached to a bottom straight-edge ten feet 
long is very handy. A plummet line, and 
a scale on the A crossbar, indicates the bot- 
tom fall. If made of strong, light wood, 
and its hight admits of the scale being in 
view above the surface, accurate leveling 
can be done very quickly by this contriv- 
ance. The importance of having a trust- 
worthy man to pass upon every drain be- 
fore it is laid or filled in is great. He has 
much in his power,and must be able to 
cope with tricky laborers ever ready to 
scrimp as to depths. 

In many cases quite a saving can be ef- 
fected by using a drain-plow as initiatory 
to spading work. A few neighbors may 
join in procuring a plow capable of cutting 
a furrow a foot wide by eight to ten inches 








deep. It must be strongly made, as six 
heavy horses attached by two triple sets of 





equalizing swingletrees are required to op- 
erate it. A flat plowshare with a Strong, 
off-side vertical cutter, insures a Square 
furrow to start with, Each drain can be 
lined off beforehand by a straight minia- 
ture furrow. 

Evenly matched, calm-tempered, Willing 
horses soon yet used to the work. 

I am not aware that the laying of larger 
tiles than would be required for the mere 
removal of water has ever been advocated 
for soil aération purposes ; but I believe the 
practice deserves to be tested by careful 
experiments. It has been repeatedly noticed 
that where two tracts of land, almost alike 
in adhesiveness, have been draived at the 
same time under like depths and distances, 
the one by tiles and soles, the other by inch 
and half round pipes, presented in after 
years a striking contrast. The first haa 
acquired a mellowness and productive 
capacity which the other lacked. Increased 
aeration by means of the horseshoe tires 
must have made the difference. 

The profits resulting from merely uetting 
rid of stagnant water was strikingly exem- 
plified on one occasion. A tract of poor, 
wet land, yielding little else than coarse, in- 
nutritious herbage, kept a small flock of 
scrub sheep in poor condition. It was 
drained and left otherwise untouched. Ip 
seven years the aquatic plants were sup- 
planted by a great variety of choice grasses, 
and white clover was everywhere abundant, 
How the seeding came about was a mystery, 
The renovation was so complete that the 
fields carried a large flock of improved 
sheep. 

The profits of drainage come in on many 
sides. It raises the average temperature of 
a district, increases the fertility of a soil 
and fits it for mixed husbandry ; it extir- 
pates malaria, pays a good interest on its 
cost, and every way is a blessing to the 
region where it is extensively and system- 
atically undertaken. 

This article, I may say, has not been culled 
from books. I have stated my own practice 
in conducting drainage works under widely 
varying conditions. Tho I have not fora 
long time been practically applying the 
principles described, they have not on that 
account become antiquated. 


Dos CaBEZa8, COCHISE COUNTY, ARIZONA, 
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FARM AND STOCK NOTES. 
BY AGRICOLA, 

THE sheep industry seems to be at alow 
ebbin some sections. We know of farmers 
who have been offered as low as $1 per head 
for good sheep this fall. 

The prices for butter have been remarka- 
bly good this summer, and a good articie 
has found ready sale. In fact, the dairy in- 
dustry is about the only one that has not 
felt the pressure of hard times to any great 
extent. 


Those who wish to make a success of wiu- 
ter dairying should give special attention to 
their dairy stables. Stalls must be kept 
clean and the animals neat. The air of the 
stables must be free from foul odors if the 
best success is to be had from the dairy 
product. It is wonderful how quickly milk 
will absorb the stable odors and carry them 
through the whole process of butter-mak- 
ing Weare inclined to think that there is 
more butter spoiled at the milking pail than 
at any other time during the process of 
making it. 


It is important to have light stables. 
Light is always conducive to health either 
for man or animals. An illustration is the 
following: An experiment was made by & 
stockman on two calves sixty days old, the 
one weighing 180 pounds was put in a light 
stable and another weighing 182 pounds 
was put in a dark stable. They were fed 
exactiy the sameand given the same care in 
every respect, and after three months’ time 
they were again weighed. The one in the 
dark stable weighed 360 pounds and the one 
in the light stable weighed 430 pounds. 
Here is a very marked difference, and it 1s 
attributable solely to the effect which light 
has on the health and growth of young 
stock. 


Farmers and dairymen do not frequently 
look into the mouths of cattle to discover 
any cause of unhealthfulness. If the teeth 
are not in good condition, good digestion 
and good assimilation will not f-llow. 
Any discomfort that arises from bad teeth 
hinders the eating and quickly affects the 
animal. Sometimes an elongated tooth, 
known asa wolf’s tooth, is the cause of the 
trouble. This may be cut off by means of 
a sharp chisel working in a grooved frame, 
so that it may have a firm base to strike 
against. These teeth are easily clipped off 
in this way, and their bad effects removed. 
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As to luck in farming. We hear more or 
Jess about Juck in various occupations, but 
do not discover that luck plays a very 
prominent part in the success of the farmer. 
The old Negro was about right when he 
said that he had good luck with the 
“taters” that he hoed the best. This means 
simply that success in farming is depend- 
ent on the thoroughness, for without thor- 
oughness the best results canvot be ex- 
pected. The farmer who uses his brains 
with his hands, is industrious, adopts the 
best methods, plans his work carefully and 
sticks to his business, is the one who is 
“lucky” in it. * 











Those who are fattening lambs for mar- 
ket should be sure that they are well fatted, 
and they sbould be shipped as soon as the 
weather is sufficiently cold. Prices range 
better at this early autumn than later in 
the season. 


There are often inquiries fora permanent 
outside whitewash for outbuildings or for 
the interior of henhouses. If to each pail- 
fulof the wash one-fourth pound of glue 
be added, dissolved in hot water, you will 
have a whitewash that will not easily rub 
off; or, when slaking lime, add a pound of 
tallow or fat to each pailful and thin this 
with hot water. It is said that the Govern- 
ment use a whitewash made as follows on 
their lighthouses: Slake one-half bushel 
of fresh burned lime in a barrel with boil- 
ing water, strain this and add a peck of 
salt dissolved in water; boil three pounds 
of rice flour toa thin paste and add this to 
the lime wash ; then soak a pound of good 

luein cold water and add to the same. 

‘nis will make a wash that will not easily 
rub off. Add Spanish white if you wisha 
color to be white; or other colors may be 
used, as umber, venetian red, etc. 


The Babcock test is often referred to by 
our dairy papers. Thisisa test for cream- 
erymen, showing just what each cow in his 
herd is capable ot doing. It isa criterion 
by which the farmer can tell which cows are 
paying him and which are not. It is get- 
ting to be important that the farmer should 
study into these details ; and particularly in 
dairying he should not be required to keep 
cows that are not returning him the cost of 
their keeping ; and he can ascertain in no 
other way so readily as by the Babcock 
test. 


There has been recently organized what 
is known as the Eastern Butter Makers’ and 
Cheese Makers’ Association, with Mr. J. W. 
Jackson, of Belchertown, Mass., as_presi- 
deut, Mr. C. M. Bull, of Springfield, Mass , 
as secretary, and B. C., of Chester, Mass., as 
treasurer. ‘The organization is intended for 
the benefit of butter makers and those in- 
terested in creameries and cheese factories 
of the Eastern States. ‘There is alrea’y an 
organization in the West of a similar na- 
ture, but ithas few Eastern members, The 
value of such au association and of conven- 
tious where practical papers and addresses 
are yade bearing on the subject of dairy 
and cheese making cannot fail to be of great 
value to the dairy interests of the Kast. 
There canuot be too much education along 
these lines and particularly on the part of 
the dairy farmer who is a patron of the 
creamery. While butter makers may be 
experts they cannot make a gilt-edged 
article out of milk and cream infected with 
foreign odors. 

The writer is familiar with the organiza- 
tion, and heartily recommends all who are 
interested in butter and cheese factory 
work to become members thereof, both for 
the good which it will do them and for the 
good which they may be to others, 
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COST OF CALIFORNIA ORCHARDS. 


BY CHARLES H, SHINN, 








ONE of the most important questions 
which | am asked over and over again 
every successive autumn is about the prob- 
able cost of producing a bearing orchard in 
California, I am asked this question by 
correspondents from every part of the 
United States, and I usually fiad that my 
Correspondents have obtained many mis- 
leading views from ‘boom pamphlets” and 
hasty newspaper generalizations. I, there- 
fore, present in the following article what I 
believe to be trustworthy statements from a 
number of well-known fruit growers. 

In these estimates the first cost of land is 
not included, because it varies a great deal. 
but some general notes are given. Land 
may properly cost anywhere from $30 to 
$500 per acre, according to quality, location, 
Water supply. Very little naked land is, in 
my judgment, however, worth $500 per acre 
for orchard uses. The profitable limit is 
about 8300, at present prices and prospects. 

My first estimate is from Mr. Leonard 
Coates, of Napa. This gentleman is both a 
Qurseryman and an orchardist, and there is 
no More thoughtful and experienced or- 
chardist in California, He says: 

* The 


cost of an orchard, not including price 
of land, interest or taxes, is as follows: _ 


* Per 

itis pcre 
Leveling and marking off 15) 
Fees, PPOSP CRS CRO OSC OeC CCS Mh 00 
Planting 400 
Cultivating 5 00 
First year B27 

. pe “ : 
Second year an 


Third year... 10 00 
12 00 
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Including spraying, etc.; or this would apply 
equally to any variety of deciduous fruit or of 
nut trees. In the case of large plantings, the 
average price of trees would be 20 per cent. or 25 
per cent. less.” 

My second estimate is furnished by Gen. 
John Bidwell, of Chico, whose great ranch 
of about 20,000 acres is famous the world 
over. Instead of estimating upon a miscel- 
laneous orchard, he gives from his ledgers 
the actual outlay upon a prune orchard. 
He planted the trees nearly thirty feet 
apart, as will be’ seen, and gives cost for 
four years care. Peaches and apricots 
would cost more. General Bidwell has 1,500 


acres in orchard, and perhaps 200 in prunes 
alone. His expenditures on the prunes were 
as follows: 


Per 

acre. 

Plowing (20 inches deep)................ $3 10 
Cultivating ons peatiee.,....--- ee 
Cost of trees (28 feet apart)............. 640 
I i icintnscécanaannsseocus $15 00 


TIE YORF.......0.csccccccesccceee TOS 
Pic sesctcciscccscccecee OM 


Total, four years................ $34 75 


The Buck family of Vaca Valley are very 
prominent fruit shippers, and one of them 
states that his orchard cost per acre : 





Plowing, staking, etc........ccceccceces $6 00 
Trees, labor, planting......... -+-- S200Fr 25 00 
cultivation second NS ee 2 00 

~ CHIE VORP. .ccccccces .- RO 

= fourth year........... 15 00 

We aiccccsedan pexaden $65 00 or $70 00 


This estimate is — ged partly because the 
district is hilly and requires more labor, 
but partly because the Bucks cultivate 
their orchards more than most fruit grow- 
ers do—and find it profitable. 

Another very careful orchardist, Mr. A. 
T. Hatch, of Suisun Valley, agrees quite 
closely with Mr. Buck. His figures are as 
follows : 


Trees, labor, planting, etc. 
eer ‘ $25 00 
Second yea oe 









Third year... 12 
isis cesccseacsccacescans 15 00 
I retucues eniesenvenss covceocs Gan ae 


These four estimates, varying from $34.75 
to $70, are sufficient to show the range al- 
lowable under close management. A dozen 
or more similar reports from _lead- 
ing fruit growers fall within these ex- 
tremes. Nevertheless, many persons who 
ylant small orchards are unable to 

eep expenses below $100 per acre, 
througka lack of knowledge or because 
of local difficulties. In the cases noted the 
soil was of the best quality, cleared, and 
long under plow. No allowance for green 
crops between the trees is made by any of 
the fruit growers whose views are here 
given. They do not grow anything else in 
their orchards. Those who do often reap a 
temporary advantage, and perhaps receive 
a or quite the ordinary expenses of 
carrying on the orchard; but the practice 
can only be justified by the plea of financial 
necessity. the trees need all the land from 
the time they are planted out. 

In conclusion, it is fair to add _ interest, 
taxes and the value of the land, a sum 
ranging from #40 to $100 per acre for the 
planting and care of a four-year-old orchard 
of deciduous fruit trees in California. The 
business of planting orchards and selling 
them when four, five or six years old, is 
followed by numbers of persons, who try, 
of course, to obtain as much more as pos- 
sible for their speculative investments. 
But any one can have an orchard in four 
years’ time ; therefore, the only thing for a 
purchaser to consider is the private and 
individual value to himself of the four 
years which he saves. 


NILEs, NELSON Co., CAL. 








We buy lamp-chimneys by 
the dozen; they go on snap- 
ping and popping and flying 
in pieces; and we go on buy- 
ing the very same chimneys 
year after year. 

Our dealer is willing to 
sell us a chimney a week for 
every lamp we burn. 


Macbeth's ‘pearl top”? and “ pearl glass”’ do 
not break from heat; they are made of tough 
glass. Try them. 


ittsburgh, 


ERFECT Leather with 

Vacuum Leather Oil in 

it; 25c, and your money 
back if you want it. 

Patent lambskin-with-wool- 

on swob and book—How to 

Take Care of Leather—both 


free at the store. 
Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 
Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 


Gro. A. MacsetTH Co 














Total, four years. ...........06e. $57 50 
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For Colds, Coughs 
bronchitis, 
and all diseases 
of the throat 
and lungs, 
take 


Ayers Cherry Pectoral 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 





FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy {0 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SOR 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIO 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY,. PAIN IR 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains no 
opium,morphine, nor ary deleterious drug. Itsoothea 
and heals the Membraneof the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightpess across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 


One Month, $0.25 | Two Years, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00| Three Years, $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five Years, $10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each, 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


Single Copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 





POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of the THE INDEPENDENT by means of. 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSC RIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in orderto receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson, Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holaing 26 num- 
bers, post-paid, for $1.00, 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New York City, 
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THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN; 
The Picture and the Men. 


We have a linrited number of copies of “* THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six month’s resi- 
dence at the White House while painting the cele- 
brated picture of “* The First Reading of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation.” The book gives a most excel- 
lent idea of the home life of Abraham Lincoin 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written as 
sequel and key to Mr. Carpenter’s great picture, “The 
First Reading of the Emancipation Proclamation,” 
and gives sketches of the different persons repre- 
sented in that picture; an account of the picture !t- 
self; of the crisis which suggested it, and of the 
painter who executed it. 

The former price of these books has been, for “ THE 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 75c, We 
will furnish it postpaid at 50c. until the supply is 
exhausted, 

Tre book,“ THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” is 
retmied at 50c. We will furnish it postpaid at 5c. 
“arly orders are requested. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 








130 Fulton Street, New York City. 





Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 





[For the week ending Thursday, Nov. 2d, 1893.] 


TEAS.—Business is being distributed more 
evenly among sellers, and every one who has a 
desirable list of selections is sure to get some 
trade. The latest cargoes coming overland have 
received considerable attention. The outlook 
for winter trade is good. Amoy is quoted at 
l@16%c.; Fuchau, 12@3lc.; Formosa, 16@40c.; 
old Japans, 10@21c., and new, 18@3lc. 

COFFEE.—The coffee market is rather quiet, 
but there is a steady undertone owing to the 
fact that stocks are small at all points of accu- 
mulation in Europe, Brazil and this country. 
Spot market for coffee is very steady, but spec- 
ulators are not active. Buyers are generally 
plenty, but there are few sellers. The war in 
Brazil interferes with the trade quite appreci- 
ably, and favors high prices. Java is 21@28c.; 
Mocha, 22@23c.; Maracaibo, 18@22‘4c.; Laguayra, 


j8@28e., and Brazil, 18@20\jc. 


SUGAR.—The market for refined sugar is 
dull, and prices are marked down all along the 
list except on one or two grades. Cut loaf and 
crushed are 544@5 7-l6c.; powdered, 5 1-16@ 


5i4c.; granulated, 4 13-16@5c.; Mould “A,” 
5@5 $-16c., and cubes, 5 1 16@54c. 


PROVISIONS.—The market for provisions is 
quiet but steady. Cash salesare generally upon 
old quotations. Western advices are firm. 
Mess pork is scarce and firm at $19.50@20 per 
bbl.; also family at $20@20.50, and short clear, 
$19@20.75. The market is steady for beef, with 
family at $12@15; mess, $8.50, and extra India 
mess, $24@23. Beef hams are quiet at $16.25@ 
16.50. Lard is scarce and firm at 10.50c. Cut 
meats are quiet, with shoulders at 7@7\c.; 
hams, 10@10c., and bellies, 1OW@l11c. 


MEATS AND STOCKS.—The market for 
dressed mutton is slow at 5@7c. per fh, with a 
few selected carcasses at 8c. Dressed lambs are 
lower at 7@%c., and gilt-edged stock, 9c. 
Dressed calves are firm at 8}q@ 2c. per tb for 
city dressed veals; country dressed, 7@llc., and 
near by, Il}gc. Dressed hogs are firm at 8'44@ic. 
per bh, 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—Buyers continue to 
take flour when offered at bargains, but they 
enter the market for general purchases very 
sparingly. The necessity of keeping supplies on 
hand is the only thing that induces them to bu 
at market rates. City mill patents are $4.25@ 
4.50 per bbl.; city mills, West India grades, $3 
winter patents, $3.50@% 75; straights, $3.10@: 
clears, $2.80@3.10; spring patents, $3.80@ 
straights, $3.20@3.75, and clears, $2.50(@2.95. 
Rye flour is easy at $2.45@3.05, and buckwheat 
flour firm at $2.50@2.60 per bag. Cornmeal is 
steady, but at a decline from last week’s quota- 
tions. Brandywine is $2.80, and yellow Western, 
$2.600@2.75. 


GRAINS AND HAY.—Foreign demand for 
wheat is quiet, and there is comparatively little 
buying for shipment. The receipts West con- 
tinue heavy, and the conditions are very favor- 
able to large arrivals, The great stocks of wheat 
hanging over the market are too much to en- 
able prices to advance even in the face of the 
repeal of the Silver Bill, ‘he actual signing of 
the bill has had the effect of reviving prices a 
trifle. December wheat closes at 604g@7Uc., No. 
1 hard, 724¢c.; No. 1 Northern, 72c.; and un- 
graded red and spring, 6644@6034c. Cash corn is 
having a fair demand, and business is quite 
brisk. The weather, however, is so favorable 
for drying the new crop of corn, and for sendipg 
stocks to market, that enormous arrivals make 
the surplus grow rapidly. This is the chief de 
sressing factor. December corn is 47'4c., and 
Jo. 2 cash corn, 4644@474¢c. Oats are quiet but 
steady, and a fair demand makes an outlet for 
heavy arrivals. No.2 oats are 444@35%c., No. 
2 white, O@36}e., and track mixed, #4@s6c. BKar- 
ley is easier, with No.2 Milwaukee at 65c., and 
ungraded Western, 55@67c. Rye is quiet at 
Webic. Hay is quiet and only in moderate 
dewand, Prime timothy is We.; No. 1, 6m 
sic., and No.2 to No. 3, 66@70c., and clover 
mixed, 56@W0c. Straw is steady, with long rye 
at H@We.; short rye, 40@45c., and oat, 40c. / 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—Butter has been 
gradually hardening, and on light receipts of 
fancy grades the tendency continues upward, 
Low grades are weaker. Fancy State ey | 

5 









is showing irregular in quality, State dairy 
quiet but firm. State creamery is keg per b 
Western extras, 20@204¢c.; firsts, 

scocnte, Sens sseenson, — Sateen. sells at 
26@ :7c.; firsts, + 26c., and seconds, 22@23c. 
Welsh tubs are one cent per lower than half- 
firkin tubs and pails. estern factory is firm 
at 17144@20c.; Western dairy, 17@22c., and imita- 
tion creamery, 18@24e. Cheese is in light de- 
mand, but prices are firm ataslight advance 
over last week's for small creams. Large sizes, 
full creams, are 9@11%%c. per tb; small sizes, 104g 
@l24c.; Chenango choice, part skims, 8@9‘4c. ; 
good to prime, 644@7i4c.; common to fair, 4@bc., 
and full skima, A@ssoc. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—Inferior grades of 
live poultry are dull, but fine stock is in fair de- 
mand, Market is active and supplies large. 
Chickens are 8@¥c. per tb; fowls, 94@@lle. ; old 
roosters, 6c.; turkeys, l0@lligc.; ducks, Hi@s5c. 
per pair, and geese, $1.12@1.50. Uressed poultry 
are in good demand and in moderate receipts. 
Vhiladelphia chickens are rpg oy th; West- 
ern, l0@ll4c.; fowls, 9@104gc.; old cocks, 7c. ; 
Kastern spring ducks, Li@léc. ; Western, 6@12c., 
and EKastern young geese, 4@l5ce. kggs are 
firmer, and only in moderate receipt. fancy 
fresh are very firm. State and Pennsylvania 
are A@2c. per doz.; Western, 24c.; icehouse, 
lka2Ilc.; limed, 0@A4c., and seconds, $3.50@5 
per case. 


FRESH FRUITS.—Fancy apples are in steady * 


demand and notover plenty. King apples are 
$3.504 per bbl.; Snow, $5.25@3.75; Baldwins, 
$2.25@3, and Greenings, $2.25@2.75. Pears are 
quiet, with Boston pears at 150@4 per box; 
Heurre Claigeau, $3.50@4.0 per bbl., and others, 
$3@4. Quinces are firm at $1@4 per bbl. Good 
cranberries are firm, but poor stock is weak. 
Prices range from $2 to 5.25 per bbl. Florida 
oranges are plenty at $1.00@2.25 per box, and 
grapetruit, $%@3. Grapes are steady, with up- 
river Concords at 80c.@$1 per case; Western 
New York VDelawares, 12@1&c. per small basket ; 
Niagaras, l1@l3c., and Concords, l0@12c. 


POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—Good po- 
tatoes are scarce and firm, with Jerseys at $1.50 
@z per bbi.; Long Island in bulk, $2.12@2.87, and 
State, $1.20@2 per 180 tb. Sweets are $1.50@ 
2.75. Onions are steady, with white at %2.50@ 
8.25; red, $1.25@1.75, and yellow, $1.50@1.75. 
Cabbages are ?2@4 per 100; tomatoes, 40@75c. 
per crate; cauliflowers, 50c.@$1 per bbl.; tur 
nips, 75c.@$1; squash, $1@1.50; wong Island 
celery, $1@1.25 per doz. bunches, and Western 
and State, 7@aUc. per doz. roots. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking 


wder. Highest 
.= all a ay ey 


—Latest United 
ey ee Baxina. nt Food 3 ih _ 706 Wall St., 


D LEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“ Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious ana useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, WN. ¥. 





Fall 
Overcoats and Suits 


FOR MEN AND BOYS. 
LARGE STOCK, 
ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


DEVLIN & CO., 
44 EAST 14th STREET, 


Union Square, N. Y. 





SMITH & WESSON 


Salely Hammerless Revolver, 


IN CALIBERS 32 AND 38-100. 


A Perfect and Safe Arm for the 
House and Pocket. 


The latest production from the works of Smith & 
Wesson, embodying, in addition to other qualities 
which have made the arms of this firm so popular, 
new and valuable inventions insuring absolute pro- 
tection against accidental discharge from careless 
handling. Provided with Automatic Cartridge-Shell 
Extractor. Rebounding Lock, and Patented Safety- 
Device. Hammer and Trigger constantly locked, and 
discharge by any but the proper means impossible. 

All of our revolvers are stamped on the barreis with 
our firm name, address and dates of patents. 

Send for descriptive catalogue, and if your dealer 
cannot supply you, an order sent to address below 
will receive prompt and careful attention. 


SMITH & WESSON, 


Springfield, Mass. 
W.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN 





Branch Wareho uses 
87 John St., New York and 
1% Lake St..'C hicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS 


Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street, Washers, 
etc. 

WorksFounded in 183: 

Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal Ex- 

ition at Paris, France, in 
7; Vienna, Austria, in 187 
oné Centennial Exhibition. 


N.Y.» 


ora 


STERBROOK * FALCON 


26 John 8t., N.Y. 


150 OTHER STYLES. 





RANGES 


AND 


FINEST IN THE WORLD. 


HEATERS 





learn for yourself. 


LOCK BOX 431, 


ESTABLISHED 1ED 1793, 


HEATING ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
Estimates Cheerfully Furnished. 
Bend for Vatalogam 


GLENWOOD 


Two GOLD MEDALS. 


Don’t HaveaCold House 


When by using a PAGE BOILER youcan be warm and comfortable with the 
minimum of coal and attention. Catalogue explains it all. Send for one and 


ww. Cc. MOWRY, 


NORWICH, CONN. — 


‘ BY CALEB B. LeBOSQUET. 
CD BOSQUET BROS eat 


Hating Apparatus 


Specialties tor House Heating. 


LeBOSQUET Hot Water Heater. 


LeBOSQUET Low Pressure Steam Heating Apparatus. 
82 UNION STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 








home, 


burned. 
combined with 


WRITE TO OR CALL UPON 


mh iar ile Compaly, 


Designers and Manufacturers, 
149 and 150 Michigan Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL., 


If requiring information concerning 
Choice Cabinet Work, 
Bank, Office and 
Club Equipments. 
Fine Special Furniture, 
Mantels, Fireplaces, 


Mosaics and Decorations. 
See our Exhibit, Section N, near Main East Entrance 
Manufactures and Liberal Arts Building, World’s 
Columbian Exposition. 








25 Cents a Bottle by all Druggists. 





Folding Beds, 
Desks Metal Chairs. 
=i AH. Andrews & Co, 3 Wabash av. 











_A Trip to Florida 


Can be saved this winter by warming the house with ua 


HUB Hot Water Heater, 


thus securing a uniform summer temperature right at 
Think of the luxury of having every room in 
the house at the desired temperature and no additional coal 


Our system embodies simplicity and power, 
moderation 


One of the Hub 


- 


in cost. 


Hot Water Heaters kept a house of 25 rooms at 70’ 
all winter on 15 tons of coal. 
The Hub will last long enough to pay for 
itself in value of fuel saved. 
Write us, and we will put you in the way of getting 


one of these Heaters, no matter in what part of the 
country you may live. 


The Smith ‘ Anthony Co., 48 to 54 Union Street, Boston, Mass., 


Manufacturers of High Grade hasneitiaies and Cooking Apparatus. 


A. B. & E. L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


zs porrir 
| SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp for new 100-page 
catalogue. 


- BRASS BEDSTEADS 


Bedsteads and Cribs in Brass, Silver 
andlron. Brass Furniture, Etc. 
Curtain Poles, Rings, Etc. 


Brass Bedsteads and Bedding a Specialty 





THE GOULD-MERSEREAU C0., 


Successors to 
The ROBT. 8. GOULD Co. and W. T. MERSEREAU Co. 
261 & 263 anal st., New York. 
Feet East of Broadway. 





THE 
GREATAMERICAN 


A Practical, Every-day 


erage Book 
Containing over 2,500 

FREE in cloth “Don't fail to wet the 

WATCH-CLOCK, 


the sre aes novelty of the age. For full particulars 


THE. GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPAN Y 

Cor. Church and Vesey = Sts. N.Y. ¢ sity, N.Y. 

Low Esti tes. 

SEAS, Dad's AeA Boston | 
5 265 Wash’n St.. 


Reliable Dealing, 





— 
—< 


Notwithstanding all 
ments to the contrary, t 


GENUINE JAEGER 
UNDERWEAR, 


Manufactured under the 
supervision of 


dy. G» facse 


Can be purchased, in this city, 


AT OUR TWO STORES ONLY, 


This celebrated underwear is 
made of the finest — wool and 
of absolutely uniform standard 
quality. Customers must not be 
misled by other advertisements 
claiming that any goods equal to 
ours can be sold at lower prices, 


None genuine without our 
Trade-mark, containing Dr, 
Jaeger’s portrait. 


DR, JAEGER’S 
SANITARY WOOLEN SYSTEM C0, 


Dr. Jaeger’s sole 
‘representative in the U. 8. 


MAIN RETAIL STORE, 
{76 FIFTH AVE., below 23d St. 


Our Goods have received four awards for 
excellency, at the Columbian Exposition, 


' ¢ 


LEWIS UNION SUITS | 
Are Comfortable 
At the Shoulders—?"°.,'° 


struction of the Lewis Tension Yoke, 
which holds the garment upon the 
shoulders, without rigid strain. 


At the Breast—frere , ts 


fullness and 
elasticity of stitch gives the requi- 
site room for the form, and permits 
the greatest freedom. 

The graceful 


At the Waist— shaping of the 
Lewis Union Suit preventing un- 
comfortable wrinkles — folds. 


Lewis 
At the Hips—spitced Seat 
providing ample fullness where 
needed, and the device at the back 
preventing the garment from open- 
ng when stooping. 


The Boston Textile W forld in an edi- 
torial comment says 
‘The most pe rfec t display of 
Union Garments was made by the 
Lewis Knitting Co., of Janesville, 
Wisconsin. For excellence of fit it 
was unequalled by anything that we 
saw at the Exposition, or in fact had 
ever seen. Every portion of every 
ene on their forms set with per- 
ect smoothness, with neither 
stretch nor wrinkle; and although a 
number of excellent exhibits were 
made in this line, we were surprised 
to see a Western mill so far ahead of 
anything shown in the particulars 
mentioned,” 


LEWIS KNITTING co., 
anesvi 
——t ry _ Stamp for special cata- 


~ Greatest Sale of 


FURNITURE 


EVER KNOWN. 


ebtvertises 





























Having purchased $200,000 worth of stock from 
several manufacturers, who have been forced to 
assign, we shall place the same on sale at our ware- 
rooms, 


35-37 WEST 23D STREET, 
at a reduction of 25 to 50 per cent. Goods are of high- 
est. quality and latest designs. Buyers should not 
fail to embrace this rare oppersanity to secure HIG 
CLASS FURNITURE on a basis of HALF VALUE. 


Sale to commence Monday, October 234, 


J. Ss. GILLIES, 
35-37 WEST 23D STREET, NEW YORK. 
STAMPED STEEL CEILINGS 
Are put up successfully by Decorators or Carpenters 
in all classes of buildings, . K and new. Send for 
Circular. atterns 


M 
HENRY 8. NORTHROP, 30 Rose Street, New York. 


At + Pric 


— 


TRAVEL, ‘RESORTS, ETC. 


Gans, Buggies, Harness 
sewing hae achines, one bd 


CHICAGO Scab 10.5 On,'Chienge, o 





Direct Fast Express Route 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


New York to Genoa in leas than Eleven D 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD s. to. 


DIRECT ROUTE TO RIVIERA AND ITALY. 
Touching at Gibraltar to land passengers to Spain. 
Avoiding the Northern Latitudes of the At 
a Channel Crossing, long nanny 


he fine. fast steamers FULDA, WERRA naw 
KAISER (Kaiser Wilh. II). will sail is follows 
YORK for ge eg yy and GENOA asf 
WERRA, Nov. 18: KAISER (Kaiser het Te at ER 
25; FULDA, Dec. 3 AWEKRA, Dec. 30; Kats 
(Kaiser Wilh. I1), Jan. 6, 1894. oe 
Passengers for the Italian lakes, Switzerland, ‘eat, 
Tyrol, will find this route the most direct, 
and most comfortable. Switzerland can be “reac! 
in six hours from Genoa. 


For full information in regard to these trips ap; 
OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green, MY. 
a 
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